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THE MOEAL GOYEENMENT OF GOD. 



SECTION III. 



THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD AS REVEALED 
IN THE SCRIPTURES. 



LECTURE I.— THE PACT AND THE PBOOF. 

The iiAtnre of Man.— Mna, from the first, placed under Moral GoTemment— This relation of God 
formally claimed throaghoat the Soriptures.— The history of God's Providence.— The Theocracy 
of IsraeL— The leading Dootrlnes of the Bcriptores. 

To present God to men as their perfect Moral Governor, and 
to nnfold tlie nature, the mode, and the issues of his moral ad- 
ministration under its different forms, is obviously the great 
design of Revelation, and that to which every other is subor- 
dinate and subservient. The manifestation of God in tliis au- 
gust relation to man, carrying with it the relation of man to 
God as the subject of his moral government, and implying its 
foundation and its origin in the character of God, and in the 
nature and condition of man — man's duty, character, and des- 
tiny, the influences under which he must act, the progress and 
results of the system — may be justly said to be the compre- 
hensive theme of Revealed Theology. 

In attempting to unfold a subject so comprehensive, it is 
often necessary to discuss singly some of its prominent and es- 
sential parts. Especially must this be true when every such 
part of the whole subject has been one of long, extensive, and 
continued controversy. The part which has called forth the 
discussion and the controversy may be more or less compre- 
hensive ; it has usually been so in theology, as different cir- 
cumstances and occasions have given rise to these partial and 
Insulated discnssions. Witness for example, without going 
Vol n.— 1 
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2 MOBAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED 

further back in dogmatic liistory — the Augustinian and Pe- 
la^an, the Calvinistic and Arminian controversies, and also 
those far more restricted and limited themes and topics which 
have employed the labors of such men as Butler, Howe, Ed- 
wards, and many others. Such have been the forms in which 
the ablest and most distinguished theologians have professedly 
given to the world the theology of the Scriptures, the substan- 
tial truths of God's Eevelation. In this way we have had, 
with more or less of Natural Theology, Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Bodies of Divinity, Systems of Theology, Con- 
fessions of Faith, Creeds, and Catechisms. It is not my design 
to raise the question concerning the ntility of what may be 
called Systematic Theology, but to say that all the attempts 
made by theologians to systematize the great and substantial 
truths of both Natural and Eevealed Theology, have hitherto 
proved utter and complete failures, by a necessity arising 
from the manner in which they have been made. For, in all 
these attempts, there never has been any full and thorough ex- 
hibition, nor even a professed attempt at an exhibition, of that 
great and comprehensive relation of God to men, to which all 
things besides in creation and providence are subordinate and 
subservient ; — his relation to men a% administering a perfect 
moral government over them as moral a/nd immortal beings 
created in his own image^ — I do not say, that on some paj'is 
of this commanding relation of God to men, nothing has been 
said nor even much which is true, with however, much more 
that is false, or if true, not decisively proved. But I say, in 
all the theology of uninspired men, there has been to this 
hour not even an attempt formally and fully to unfold the 
comprehensive relation of God to men as their perfect moral 
governor, in the nature, the essential principles, and actual 
administration of this government. 

But if God actually sustains this comprehensive relation to 
men ; if he is actually administering a system of perfect moral 
government over men ; if all his works of creation and provi- 
dence are subordinate and subservient to this high and compre- 
hensive relation, then all theological truth must be comprised 
either in the truths which are essentially involved in this sys- 
tem of moral government, or must be in entire and perfect bar* 
mony with them. 

It is not then my immediate design to call yonr attention to 
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PLAN OF THE PRESENT DISCUSSION. 3 

a full view of God's moral government as exhibited in the 
Scriptures. My present design in this series of lectures is, — 

I. To establish from the Scriptures the general fact of God's 
moral government over men ; and, — 

n. To unfold the nature of this government as presented in 
the Scriptures, . I proceed then on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, — 

I. To establish the general fact of God's moral government 
over men. 

Of this fact, the Scriptures furnish such manifold and abund- 
ant proofs, that it is quite impossible to present them in all their 
fullness and force. What I propose is, to present some of 
them with as little amplification as may be, though at the sacri- 
fice of their fullness and weight. These proofs will, of course, 
necessarily relate to the general fact of a moral government, as 
distinguished from any particular mode of its administration. 
A moral government, whether it consist of a merely legal sys- 
tem, or of law and grace combined, is still a moral government, 
and may be proved to exist by arguments which prove either 
particular form of it, or which prove neither in distinction from 
the other. I argue the fact of God's moral government over 
man, then, — 

1. From the account given of man's nature as a creature of 
God. 

The first description of man is one which imparts the 
highest significance and grandeur to the work of creation as at 
first recorded. " God created man in his own image." What 
were this world in all its beauty and sublimity, without this 
creature man in the likeness of the Being that made him! 
No other being so exalted in the essential elements of his 
nature, could have been created ; for he was essentially God- 
like. He was therefore immortal ; and as endued with intel- 
lect, affections, and elective power, a free a^eiit^ and from the 
necessity of his condition, as created male and female, as well 
as in his relations to his Maker, a moral agenl / capable of 
moral character and of moral action — ^fitted to do the will, to 
accomplish the designs of God, — thus to live and act in eternal 
fellowship with Qt)d, in doing good. The great end of his 
being was thus to bless God, to bless a sentient universe, and 
to bless himself in the highest degree ; and yet he was not less 
capable of defeating this end, and promoting its fearful oppo- 
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4: MORAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED. 

site in the highest misery. He was destined to be the progeni- 
tor of other myriads like himself. Would the benignant Father 
of existence forsake this work of his own hands, and leave 
these children of his power to the darkness and dreariness, to the 
self-disposal and ruin of an unguided and unprotected orphan- 
age ? or, would he assume that relation, and adopt that system 
of control which should combine every influence of wise and 
benignant authority, of discipline, of guidance and of guar- 
dianship, which is adapted in the highest degree to secure the 
end of their creation in perfection of character and of happi- 
ness, — ^the system of a perfect moral government? Can we, in 
any case of moral reasoning, infer with greater assurance any 
truth from any reason ? The first and most momentous fact 
then of divine revelation concerning man, decides that he was 
created, so that from the beginning he might live and act for- 
ever under the perfect moral government of God. 

2. Man at the first was actually placed under the perfect 
moral government of God, when created and put into the 
garden of Eden to dress and keep it, — " the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying : Of every tree of the garden thou 
mayest freely eat ; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die." 

Man indeed, by the institution of the Sabbath and the 
creation of Eve, may perhaps have already come under 
the full measure of moral obligation to obey, what are com- 
monly called the first and second conmaandments of the law. 
Be this as it may, God first and formally instituted his moral 
government over man when he gave the law in Eden, 
which has now been cited. In giving this law, he in the 
firat instance formally assumed his rightful authority as a 
moral ruler, claimed in his true character as "the Lord 
God" the right to govern, which imposes an obligation to 
obey, gave a perfect rule of action, which demands the spirit 
of unqualified loyalty, and sustained his absolute dominion 
by the requisite legal sanction. "Without here attempting 
to interpret, in its more particular meaning, the language of 
the requirement and of the penalty of this law, it is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose, that it requires that spirit of 
loyalty, or that unqualified submission in all things which is 
due to an infinitely perfect Being in the relation of a moral 
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governor, and fully sustains his authority by the legal sanction 
which is annexed to the requirement God then, from the 
beginning, assumed the high relation of perfect moral gov- 
ernor over men, as moral and inmiortal beings. 

3. This relation of God to men, is set before us, in different 
instances throughout the Scriptures, with similar formality and 
explicitness. 

The moral government, as given in its first form to our 
first parents in Eden, was a merely legal dispensation. Im- 
mediately after their apostasy however, is revealed a prom- 
ised Redeemer ; and now this simply legal system, though it 
ceases not to be a perfect moral government, is gr^tly vwdi- 
fied^ by a divine and wonderful combination of law and grace 
in one system ; in which, while there is an ample provision 
for the pardon and acceptance of penitent transgressors, 
neither the obligation of the law as a perfect rule of action, 
nor the authority of God as a perfect moral govenior, is 
impaired. The reason is, that in pardoning the penitent or 
believing transgressor under the provision of an atonement, 
the authority of the lawgiver or moral governor is as fully sus- 
tained — every iota of the influence^ of law to secure perfect 
obedience is as fully established, as it would be by the inflic- 
tion of the legal penalty on the transgressor. And thus it is, 
as we shall see, that God throughout his entire Revelation ever 
presents himself before his moral kingdom in his untarnished 
glories as a just God and yet a Saviour ; with his authority 
undiminished and unobscured, and with his claim to perfect 
obedience unconcealed and unrelaxed. And this he does, 
whether he claims obedience to the perfect rule of moral 
action, or compliance with the condition of his pardoning 
mercy. He ever appears enthroned in the high and absolute 
authority of a rightful moral governor. In proof of this as- 
sertion, the appeal is sufficient to the three more formal and 
signal dispensations, in which after man's apostasy, God is pre- 
sented in the Scriptures in this exalted character. As the first 
then, I refer to the covenant made with Abraham (Gen. xvii.). 
As in the law given to our first parents, the authoritative pref- 
ace is, "The Lord God commanded," &c.; so in the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, — the Gospel thus preached to Abra- 
ham (Gal. iii. 8), we find substantially the same authoritative 
preface, " I am the Almighty God ; walk before me and be 
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thou perfect." Here, the obligation to obedience to this great 
and comprehensive command is rested on God's authority or 
right to command, which imposes an obligation to obey ; and 
his authority is rested on his perfect character, as " the Al- 
mighty God." I next refer to the Mosaic law — the Jewish 
theocracy. I assume this to have been a representative system, 
exhibiting God's system of moral government over all men, as 
I shall hereafter attempt to prove that it was. Viewing it 
then as identical with God's moral government in its great 
requirements at least, God gave this law, saying : " I am the 
Lord thy God, &c., thou shalt have no other gods before me" 
(Ex. XX. 2). And again, Deut. v. 6, 10, and 12. But it is 
unnecessS'y to quote instances to our purpose. For we may 
say, the obligation of every command and every prohibition of 
the law as given by Moses, is made to depend on God's simple, 
naked authority, as this depends on his perfect character. Nor 
can it well be imagined that more abundant proof should be 
furnished, that God ever and constantly presented himself in 
the Old Testament in the one relation of a perfect moral 
governor, directly to Israel, and indirectly through the Mosaic 
dispensation to the rest of the world. If now we refer to the 
New Testament, what do we find there presented, but God in 
the same grand relation to men ? What too is the comprehen- 
sive theme of the revelation which, by its light, is to eclipse in 
comparative darkness all prior revelations? what, but the 
' kingdom of God — the reign of God — ^the perfect moral gov- 
ernment of God through grace ! What was the message of 
the forerunner, but a summons to prepare to receive this in its 
complete and final development ? " Eepent, for the kingdom," 
— the reign, — " of heaven is at hand ;" and how was a nation 
moved by this announcement ? What employed the ministry 
and life of the Messiah himself, but to affirm and establish the 
fact, that this kingdom of God had come as the consummation 
of all Gk)d's prior dispensations? When by the wonders of 
his divine power, he aiTested the human mind to universal, 
thoughtful consideration, and excited it to every form of emo- 
tion, — ^to admiration, surprise, anxiety, reverence, submission, 
sympathy, gratitude, joy, love, enmity, hate, and malice, as he 
unfolded the nature, object, end of this kingdom, with the duties 
and the character of its subjects ; when the people followed 
him from place to place, and multitudes into the city, as with 
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the heart of one man, what was the subject, whedier rightlj 
apprehended or not by others, which he presented to considera- 
tion, and which produced this commotion among the people, — 
what but the moral government of God? When he aimed to 
kindle and fill the hearts of his disciples with intense desires 
like his own, for the'success and triumphs of this kingdom, by 
teaching them to pray, "Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Jieaven ;'' when to ai'ouse thoughtless 
men to become his servants, by strenuous effort, and by action 
that should never falter, he told them that the kingdom of 
Qod suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force ; when 
every command, invitation, exhortation, promise, tl^eatening, 
was only a summons to duty ; what was his design, but that 
God should be obeyed by men f 

When, after entering on his ministry, in all his intercourse 
with men, in villages and cities, at the house of the Pharisee, 
with the woman of Samaria, by the wayside, in the synagogue, 
in the market, before the high priest and Sanhedrim, and at 
the bar of Pilate, he I'ecognized men as it were only as moral 
beings, and under God's authority; taught them their duty, and 
summoned them to perform it ; called men to act, and by act- 
ing to obey God ; when by his instructions, by his example, 
by his whole life, and even by his death, he taught not the 
philosophy of the Porch or the Academy, not physical nor politi- 
cal science, not the arts of intellectual culture, not even the 
relative and social duties by insulating men from God, but 
chiefly, subjection to God and God's authority in all human 
doings ; when he required men to forsake all, to let the dead 
bury their dead, to take up the cross and follow him, to hate 
&ther and mother and wife and children, and even life itself, 
and go and proclaim the kingdom of God ; — ^what else was to 
be thought of, what else to be done, till the souls of men were 
brought nnder the moral dominion of God? And further, 
how absolutely did he ratify the standard of all moral perfec- 
tion — ^the perfect rule of action for all moral beings, first in 
relation to God, when in answer to the lawyer's question, he 
said, measuring man's duty by man's ability, " The first and 
great commandment of the law is, , thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind." And then assuming 
that he who should obey this Jlrst and great commandment. 
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would love himself only as he ought, — ^i. e., in that degree only 
which would be consistent with the glory of Gk)d, or with the 
highest good of all, — ^he adds, in relation to man, ^' And the 
second is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;" 
in that degree, which is consistent with the glory of God, or 
the highest general good. And with thft absolute moral per- 
fection required of man by God's authority, is there no moral 
government on the part of God ? In respect also to the con- 
dition of pardon or justification, — the great and only rule of 
final judgment, — ^how constantly and peremptorily did our Lord 
enforce compliance with this rule on the part of sinful men and 
on God's authority ! " This," said he, " is the woi'k of God, 
that ye believe on him, wliom he hath sent" " If ye believe 
not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins." " Whosoever for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple." In order 
to demolish the self-righteousness of the young ruler, and to con- 
vict him of the want of even the least moral rectitude, he says, 
"Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and then thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me." When he 
fixed the terms of eternal life and death, he declares, " He 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not, shall be damned." What then, I may now ask, 
was the ministry of Clirist while on earth, what in its aim and 
in its result, but a vindication and explanation of God's perfect 
moral government through grace over this sinful world ? If 
now wo refer to the apostles of our Lord, what engrossed the 
heart and soul, the labors, the toils, the life of these men, even 
unto death, especially of the great apostle, except the fuller 
exhibition of this moral system, in its nature, its principles, its 
comprehensiveness, its results, its glory, — the whole founda- 
tion and superstructure of this kingdom, — ^the moral govern- 
ment of Grod through grace ? What, in a word, is the Gospel, 
but an exhibition of God's moral government, developed and 
established in all the strength of its authority, and in all the 
riches of its mercy, for the present obedience of a sinful world, 
for its speedy adjudication at the last tribunal, and the un- 
changeable retributions of eternity ? And what will be when 
the end cometh ? He to whom, for its administration in this 
world, is given all power in heaven and on earth, will deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, that God may be all 
in all. With what emphasis and fullness of import then, may 
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it be said, that the one single comprehensive relation, to which 
every other is subordinate and subservient, in which God is 
presented to men throughout his entire revelation, is the hi^ 
and august relation of their perfect rightful moral governor. 
I remark — 

4. That the history of God's providential government, exhib- 
its its administration as subservient to his moral government. 

I can only advert to some of the more striking events of his 
Providence as recorded in revelation, the design, tendencies, 
and eflfects of which are so obvious to a reflective mind, that 
they scarcely need be stated. Consider then, the condition of 
our first parents in Eden. This garden, as we may suppose, 
more beautiful and lovely than any elysium which the human 
imagination ever pictured, at once bespeaks its design and its 
fitness to become what it actually became, the happy residence 
of purity, love, and joy. If angels and archangels were not 
there, our first parents were there, adorned with absolute moral 
perfection ; and God was there, a frequent, welcome visitant, 
with whom they walked in that filial affection and confidence 
which the presence and love of such a Creator must inspire. 
Could ein ever enter such bosoms as these and in such a place ; 
or, if it did, could it find the slightest palliation in the circum- 
stances or character of its inmates ? Must not temptation, how- 
ever powerful, still be weak amid such heavenly influences ? 
Could it invade a place so much the emblem of the paradise 
above ? It did ; but when and only when, with astonishment 
it must be said, in the true meaning of the language, God had 
done what he could do to prevent the direful catastrophe of a 
necessary probation to these immortals. For what in any 
case, is any thing, which can be called the power or the strength 
of inducements to disobey the living God, greater than the power 
of motive to obey him ? All that can be supposed of fitness 
or tendency to disobedience, is a comparative trifle. It is not, 
then, for man to surmise a condition of moral beings, whatever 
temptation to sin be supposed, more auspicious to their endless 
moral perfection than was that of our first parents in Eden. 

I next advert to the providential condition of our race, as 
the consequence of the entrance of sin into the world, and of 
its foreseen universal prevalence. The moral government of 
God over man in Eden being a merely legal system, was now 
greatly modified by an economy of grace. The moral charac- 
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ter of our first parents was changed, and with it, consequen- 
tially and prospectively, as the result of this trial of human 
nature, their descendants like themselves, on becoming moral 
agents, were from the first to become sinners. Man is no longei' 
sinlessly obedient to the divine law under a merely legal dis- 
pensation, according to the principles of which, by one sm all 
must be lost, the world is to be no longer a paradise. The 
race, mankind, now consequentially and prospectively sin- 
ners, are at once placed under an economy of grace, with 
a divine provision for justification from many offenses. This 
change in character from sin to holiness in man, carried with 
it a corresponding change in the condition of human exist- 
ence. A new system, not of retribution, but of trial and of 
moral discipline, was now imperiously demanded, and at once 
adopted. The world became one of thorns and thistles, and 
man was doomed to toil, to, suffering, to sorrow, and to tem- 
poral death ; not as the legal penalty of sin, but rather as such 
an expression of God's displeasure for his sin, that with other 
tendencies it might subserve the purpose of a reclaiming influ- 
ence under the new economy of mercy, where one act of sin- 
cere though imperfect obedience would insure God's everlast- 
ing acceptance and favor. And now, who shall say that this 
condition of human existence, compared with that of Eden 
itself, in adaptation ta promote and to secure man's moral well- 
being, is on the whole, and as a system of influence for this 
end, aside from its known effects, not for the better instead of 
for the worse ?* Be this as it may, who can fail to discern the 
subservience of these permanent providential arrangements of 
Q^d, under a system of mercy, to the great design and end of 
his moral government? Who does not see in the fixed provi- 
dential condition of every moral being in the world, a system or 
part of a system of moral discipline involving both goodness 
and severity eminently, even divinely adapted to the great 
ends of a moral probation for the allotments of eternity? 
Who, in view of the goodness of God, does not think of repent- 
ance for his sins against such a Benefactor, and even wish for 
and intend to secure, on this condition, his pardoning love and 
eternal friendship ? Who, were there no disappointment, nor 

^ What is the leading object of the Apostle in Romans t. but to enforce this 
truth f 
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sickness, nor sorrow, nor suffering in the world, and especially 
no prospect of death, would be reclaimed to virtue, or be con- 
firmed in her paths of pleasantness and peace ? or rather, with- 
out these evils felt or feared, how hopeless in sin, how desper- 
ate in crime, would the world become I And yet, who that 
should pervert no gift of divine bounty, nor chastening of 
divine love in its kind and gracious design, would not be 
reclaimed to holiness, to happiness, and to Godf Nor would 
it be diflBcult to trace the benign influence of the present sys- 
tem of moral discipline on this world, in the confirmation of 
the saved in eternal holiness in another, nor to unfold the divine 
wisdom as well b» love, which dictated the intercession, * I 
pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldst keep them from the evil.' But not to dwell 
longer on this topic — who does not perceive in the permanent 
arrangements of God's providence over sinful men, a most 
necessary and useful subservience to the great practical design 
of God's moral government,' — a constant tendency, an ever- 
urgent influence in human experience, and resulting from the 
ceaseless operation and effects of physical laws, directed to this 
one great end f What but the most imreflecting presumption 
can deny their fitness to this end, or venture to propose a 
change for the better? What are they but so many proofs of 
God's moral government over men ; ayd so many signal il- 
lustrations, that where sin abounds, grace doth much more 
abound ? 

The next event in the providence of God, which I notice, is 
the destruction of the world by the deluge. This is an instance, 
not of chastening love, but of vindictive wrath ; of the inflic- 
tion of the full penalty of sin ;* of the full and just retribu- 
tion of impenitent, unbelieving sinners. Fifteen centuries had 
elapsed since man was created ; his wickedness had now be- 
come great in the earth ; the warnings of Noah had been dis- 

o Temporal death, as common to both the righteous and the wicked, is a 
firtxf of sin, and the certainty of it, this death to all, a part of the moral disci- 
pline nnder which aU men live. But temporal death tn <m, i. e., to die in nn, to 
die in impenitence and unbdi^^ is more ; it is a part of the evil included in the whole 
l^gal penalty, or at least j>ro(/ of the infliction of this penalty in every such case. 
Hence, in Jewish usage, to die in imquUyy to die in tin, &c., describes such a case ; 
tod all knoum cases of this class are spoken of as such. (Ezek. xviii. 18, 80 ; 
xxxiii. 8, 9 ; John viiL 21, 24 ; Luke xiU. 1-6 ; 1 Cor. x. 11 ; 2 Pet. U. 6 ; Heb. 
It. 11 ; Jude 7.) 
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regai'ded for one hundred and twenty years ; wickedness was 
triumphant; it repented God that he had made man on the 
earth, and now the hour of retributive judgment has arrived. 
Nothing stays the execution of the threatening. The heavens 
are clothed in blackness ; the light of day is extinguished by 
clouds thickening, darkening, and foreboding the hastening 
tempest ; the awful artillery of the skies shakes the earth ; the 
guilty millions are appalled with consternation and dismay; 
agonies are depicted on every countenance ; the child clings to 
its mother, the wife to her husband in unutterable terrors — 
but does God desist? The waters rise rapidly ; earth, air, and 
sea tremble ; the fountains of the great deep break up — and 
where now are the myriads of these creatures of God ? Save 
one family, the wrath of God has swept the world of every in- 
habitant. Never since the earth stood, have men witnessed 
such a terrific, and, as it were, sensible demonstration in the 
execution of the legal penalty of sin — such a manifestation of 
the wrath of God in upholding his authority as the just and 
rightful moral governor of men. Nor is there any thing, in 
this fearful retribution, to surprise us. * It was for the wicked- 
ness of a world, which had proved itself incorrigible under the 
government of the God who made it, and who, though punish- 
ment is his strange work, must either inflict it, or abandon that 
rightful dominion over his moral imiverse, which has all the 
worth of his own infinite Being. 

Here I might dwell on another event, though less extensive 
in its effects, scarcely less impressive than the former — the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the cities about them, saith an apostle, are set forth as an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. 

I might here appeal to another providential event, as not 
less explicit in giving the same instruction. The confusion of 
tongues, and the dispersion at Babel, are prominent among the 
events of patriarchal history, which were brought to pass only 
in subservience to the designs of God as the moral ruler of the 
world. 

And next, that event which, in its relations and results, per 
vades the entire history of God's providence over this world to 
the present hour, the calling of Abraham, with its typical cov- 
enant and promises of earthly blessings, here demands a par- 
ticular consideration, of which subject however, I shall speak 
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onlj in general tenns. I ask then, what was the calling of 
Abraham, with that covenant of earthly promises, which was 
made with him and his posterity i It was plainly, and as it 
were exclusively, a typical dispensation, comprising in all its 
prominent details, probably the fullest, richest, most impressive 
instruction concerning God's moral government which, in that 
age of the world, could be given, with the faintest prospect of 
its utility. K we interpret it and understand it, as the apostle 
has taught us to do, in its higher spiritual import, what is it in 
its precept, " walk before me, and be thou perfect," but an au- 
thoritative rule of action, as the condition of God's acceptance 
and favor ; in its promise of an earthly country, but the promise 
also of a heavenly country, wherefore God is not ashamed to 
be called their Q<>d ; in its promise to the patriarch of an only 
son, and from him the innumerable multitude of children of 
the promise counted as his seed ; in its conmianded sacrifice 
of this only son on Mount Moriah, received again by Abraham 
as from the dead, in ajigvnre; in the promise, not to seeds as of 
many, but to thy seed as of one, which is Christ ; and I may 
add, in the indirect but distinct recognition by the act of Abra- 
ham, of Melchisedec as a priest of the Most High Ood^ au- 
thorized, by divine designation, to officiate for all the true 
worshipers of God, as the medium of acceptable worship, be- 
ing also king of righteousness and king of peace, and typify- 
ing another priest according to the same order; even in its 
prescribed right of circumcision, as the seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith — ^the token of the covenant — sealing the validity 
of its every higher, as well as of its every lower promise, — ^I 
say, if interpreting this covenant with Abraham, as that which, 
in its representative character, was designed to instruct men in 
these higher truths, what is it but such a representation of 
God's moral government through grace, over this sinful world, 
that the Apostle justly calls it, " the Gospel which before was 
preached unto Abraham ?" In its primary import, how was it 
fulfilled in its every promise 1 In its spiritual, or secondary 
import, how were its practical effects secured in that cloud of 
witiiesses who embraced it, who confessed that they were stran- 
gers and pilgrims on earth, who died in faith, looking for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God ! 
Thus God, as it appears from his own history of his providence, 
had, for so many long centuries, been, as it were, compelled by 
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the degradation and incorrigible wickedness of men, to adopt 
the severer modes of his moral administration to sustain his au- 
thority. These, from the apostasy in Eden to the calling of 
Abraham, though blended with many decisive forms and proofs 
of his mercy, were yet so ineffective that now, as if it were all 
that divine wisdom and mercy could do, he seems to abandon, 
— ^with the exception of one family — ^the rest of the world, and 
to leave them without the reclaiming influence of any further 
revelation of his truth. In respect to this one family how- 
ever, by a fuller and brighter revelation of divine truth than any 
he had before made, he adopts a new expedient for the accom- 
plishment of his great design as a moral ruler. He does not, 
in apparent discouragement, as by the wickedness of man be- 
fore the deluge, now, as then, destroy him in his wrath, but 
resorts rather to a new and more perfect system of influences to 
reclaim and to save ; confining it however, in its first form, to 
a representative mode of revelation, and this to a single family, 
as they may be able to bear it — and designing, as the subse- 
quent history shows, further additions, through successive gen- 
erations, and even through protracted ages. What significance 
and moment does such a course of providence impart to God's 
determination to maintain a perfect moral government over 
this world, unto its full and final consummation ! His provi- 
dential purposes will not fail through want of providential 
expedients. Delay in the execution of these purposes is not 
abandonment ; countei*action is not defeat, nor hindrance dis- 
comfiture. What are the rage and the wrath, the vain imagin- 
ings, the contempt and the scoffs of a world, as ignorant and 
weak as it is wicked ? " He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh !" What too, are the sins, and sorrows, and sufferings, 
and death of this temporary scene ; what the rise and fall of 
empires ; the desolations and carnage of war ; the ravages of 
famine and pestilence ; the prolonged reign, crimes, cruelties, 
of despots and tyrants — what are all those evils of earth, which 
seem to human hope perpetual ; what though that adversary of 
God, so successful in Paradise, seems ever since to be achieving 
new and more permanent conquests ; what if, from the begin- 
ning, the many be lost and the few saved ; and all things con- 
tinue as they were ; what of all this ; — ^what is time to Him 
who inhabiteth eternity; what is earth even, with all its moral 
beings, in all their generations, in all their interests, in all their 
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immortality ; — ^what is all this but an infinitesimal, when the 
question is — whether God shaU be God, and reign in the glo- 
ries of a perfect moral governor, in the eternity which is yet 
to come V 

5. I now refer to the Theocracy of Israel — ^the national gov- 
ernment, which God himself administered over that people by 
Moses. 

In this event, or temporary dispensation of his providence, 
especially as an appendage to the Abrahamic covenant, it is 
claimed, that God is revealed in a still more decisive, full, and 
impressive aspect of a rightful moral governor, Ihan imder 
any prior dispensation. Unfortunately however, for our own 
present purpose, there is in respect to the character and nature of 
the Jewish theocracy, so much that is unsettled among theologi- 
ans and commentators ; there is so much, in my view, that is 
imperfect and erroneous in the views and opinions commonly 
entertained respecting it, that it can scarcely be made use of 
in our present argument ; at least, that it cannot be so used as 
to give its full force to this argument On this account I shall 
defer any attempt to present it in this manner, until I have 
more fully investigated its character and its relations in several 
subsequent lectures. In the mean time, I will only say here, 
that in my view, the law which God gave to IsraeF by Moses, 
was, in its primary and proper character, simply a national 
government ; and one which, while resembling in its essential 
characteristics the civil government of Egypt, and the civil 
governments of contemporary nations, yet, compared with 
modem systems of civil governments, was peculiar in many 
prominent respects. It was thus peculiar, inasmuch aB God as- 
sumed toward this people the twofold relation of National 
King and Tutelary Deity ; established this government as a 
representative system, i. e., to represent his higher system of 
moral government over men as moral and immortal beings, 
and administered it through grace, and by a supernatural provi- 
dence. That such were the essential features of this system in 
its primary and proper character, so prominently presented 
and decisively proved, as to be eminently fitted to arrest the 
attention and control the practical convictions of this nation, 
I hope fully to show hereafter. Proceeding on this assumption 
respecting the nature of this system of civil government, I need 
only to ask any one at all acquainted with the Scriptural nar- 
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rative, to reflect on the extreme degradation, ignorance, and 
stupidity of this idolatrous people, now just delivered from 
their Egyptian bondage, and then say whether the human mind 
can devise a system, especially as an appendage to the Abra- 
hamic covenant, so perfectly fitted to reclaim them from their 
idolatry, to the worship and service of the only living and true 
God ? To be convinced on this subject one needs but to know 
that this people, from their prior education, habits, and usages, in 
Egypt, knew, and could know nothing of a civil government, 
except in the form of a theocracy, and of course, as rep- 
resenting another and higher system of government over men as 
moral and immortal beings ; and then to reflect on what, in 
the providence of God, preceded, attended, and followed the 
giving of their national law on Mount Sinai, even from their 
deliverance from Egypt to the coming of their Messiah. It 
may be surely said, if it be possible to show one thing 
by another, clearly, unambiguously, impressively, then the 
theocracy of Israel, as a symbol or type, representing God's 
higher system of moral government, is without a conceivable 
parallel. What a striking proof of this relation of one system 
to the other must thus have been furnished to this people, and 
thus what a constant memorial in their engrossing ritual and 
other services, in their ceaseless assemblages, in their signal 
prosperity when obedient and loyal to their national king 
and their national God, and in their signal calamities when 
disobedient and rebellious, must have been presented before 
them every day and eve^ hour of God's perfect moral gov- 
ernment through grace over them as moral and inmaortal 
beings. 

6. I now refer to what are commonly called the great or 
leading doctHnes of the Scriptures. 

Concerning the reason or the propriety of this somewhat 
limited application of the term, I shall not now inquire. Un- 
der this name are included certain great and prominent facts 
or truths of the Scriptures, which have a most important rela- 
tion to, and connection with, the moral and immortal interests 
of men. Among these I shall notice as briefly as may be, the 
doctrines of the depravity or sinfulness of all men ; of the atone- 
ment of Christ ; of justification by faith through grace ; of de- 
crees and election ; of regeneration by the influence of the Holjr 
Spirit; and of the final, general judgment. Assuming the 
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tmth of each of diese doctrines, in its just, Scriptural form of 
statement, I claim, that it incontrovertibly and necessarily im- 
plies and proves, that God administers a perfect moral govern- 
ment over this world of human beings. 

We refer in the first place to the doctrine of the depravity 
or sinfulness of all men in their first moral character. What 
then is sin, as presented in GK>d^s revelation, but the trans- 
gression of law? Not only is the transgression of God*s law, 
sin ; it is the only thing which in the Scriptures is called sin. 
All other theories, conceptions, notions of sin, formed by 
theologians, orthodox or heterodox, or to be found in confes- 
sions, creeds, and catechisms, are brought to naught by the light 
of God's word, and that of human consciousness. Miracles, if 
the solecism of supposing them for the purpose may be allowed, 
could not, without disproving the intuitions of the human 
mind, prove the contrary. But if sin on the part of men is tlie 
transgression of the law of God, then there is a law of God to 
be transgressed — ^a perfect rule of action sustained by the re- 
quisite legal sanctions, and having the full authority of the 
Lawgiver: in other words, God administers a perfect moral 
government over men in this world. 

I next advert to the atonement of Christ This is a measure 
of God's providing, that he might sustain his authority as a 
moral governor ; or that he might be just in the justification 
of the believing sinner. The Logos of God, by the most inti- 
mate imion, by the closest possible approximation to identity 
of being with the man Christ Jesus, became, with him, what 
is, and what must be conceived and spoken of, according to all 
analogous modes of conceiving and speaking, as one person, 
one at least for the great purpose of the intimate union. He 
was the Messiah of the Jews, the Bedeemer of the world, the 
Lord of glory, who was crucified, the man that is God's fellow. 
He who thought it not robbery to be equal with God, in the 
form of a servant and fashion of a man, became obedient unto 
death. It is Divinity humanized to suffer ; it is humanity dei- 
fied to atone. His atonement for sin is an event without a 
parallel — ^the mightiest miracle of earth — ^the wonder and joy 
of heaven — ^revealing the manifold wisdom .of Otod to princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, and showing God in 
all the majesty of his justice, and in all the riches of his mercy, 
toward this sinM world. No similar transaction, can we 
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suppose, has ever taken place on the theater of the nniTerse^ 
nor will ever take place again in the annals of eternity. " It 
stands amid the lapse of ages and the waste of worlds, a single^ 
solitary monument" of that august relation of Qtod to which 
itself and all things else are subservient ; and when these heav- 
ens and this earth shall be no more — ^when, at the final consum- 
mation, Qod shall be all in all, there will still be the Lamb in 
the midst of the throne— eternity's memorial of God's perfect 
moral dominion, through grace, over this sinful world. 

I next refer to the doctrine of justification by faith. With- 
out here noticing the variety of opinions on tliis subject, I shall 
only state my own. Justification before Gk)d, according to tiie 
Scriptures, is that act of Qod whereby, as the righteous Law- 
giver and final Judge of men, he authoritatively determines 
or causes believing sinners to stand ri^t in respect to the sanc- 
tions of his law. The doctrine of justification, as it asserts or 
teaches this act of God, unfolding it in its dependencies and 
relations, its processes, its conditions, its attendants, its issues, 
and these in all their own intrinsic harmonies and perfect adap^ 
tation to the grand ultimate result, may, not inappropriately, 
be viewed as entire Christianity — the whole of Gkni's revelar 
tion, as it is related in every part and every element, to the 
manifestation and glory of God in his moral dominion. If we 
go back to the counsels of God before the foundation of the 
world, and trace them as developed in all his works of creation 
and providence, and in all his acts and doings of grace and of 
mercy toward men as moral beings, ternainating with his one 
great and last act of earth and of time — thej'ust'ifioation of the 
righteous at his final tribunal — what else do we see but Qod in 
the administration of his perfect moral government through 
grace? 

The doctrine of God's decrees claims our notice, as one, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, simply teaching one great fact or 
trudi of purely practical relations — ^the fact or truth that Qod 
wills or purposes the existence of all actual events. Without 
it, without the great fact which constitutes the doctrine, the 
sole basis of many of the most momentous duties which God 
requires of men would be wholly subverted. Without it, what 
ground were there for gratitude under blessings, for submis- 
sion under trials, for trust in the present, for hope in the fu- 
ture? On the throne of Providence we could see only aomo 
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b^d, fortnitons energy, witii utter indifference to the wants and 
tlie woes of dependent creatures, disposing of their allotments 
witiiout a thought of good or of evil to them. "We should indeed 
be the children of an infinite Being ; but exiled from his paternal 
love and care, we diould have no Fadier I Thus forsaken of its 
Maker, what a dark and somber world were this I But how 
18 the scene changed and brightened with a designing GK>d on 
ttie throne — ^an all-perfect Being, whose wisdom and whose will 
direct every event I Under a Providence which executes such 
counsels of the Most High, how obvious and imperious are the 
claims of his authority for that class of ennobling virtues, which 
arise from the diverse and almost ever-varying conditions of 
our earthly existence, whether prosperous or adverse — ^virtues 
which have eminently adorned the character of righteous men 
among saints and martyrs, and pre-eminently of Apostles, im- 
parting patience and perseverance in dieir labors and toils, to 
the end — constant rejoicing in life and signal triumph in death ! 
Under the accomplishment of such " decrees," whose gratitude 
shall not express its praise ; whose song shall be silenced, even 
by afflictions and trials ; whose heart shall be made faint with 
the trembling of fear, or caused to sink by the chill of despair ; 
whose submission, trust, confidence, hope, peace, joy, shall not 
cheer and bless his existence on earth, come what may ; in a 
word, whose will shall not be one with and lost in God's will t 
If this l>e duty — ^if any other thought be impiety, rebellion — 
tiien how does the doctrine — ^the fact that Gk)d, for reasons 
worthy of himself, purposes every actual event in this world 
and in all worlds-~-«how his rightful and authoritative claim to 
all those virtues and graces of human character which he de- 
mands under all the various changes and dispensations of his 
providence } K God has no will that what takes place shall 
take place, how can his will be recognized in respect to any 
event? And tfien, what can exempt from hardened ingrati- 
tude, or save from distrust and fear, from murmuring, repining, 
and despair? But in view of such a will of God — a will of 
which every event, as providential, is the expression — ^how are 
enforced the requirements of his authority, that in the recep- 
tion of blessings " we render to the Lord according to his ben- 
efits ;" that in the perplexity and severity of our trials we say, 
** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;" and when in the 
deepest midnight of mystery, his mighty hand seems to be 
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oroshing ub, how welcome and sustaining his own voice — ^^ Be 
STILL, and know that I am God f How God's providential 
dominion thus reveals and enthrones him in his moral domin- 
ion I What assurance for the righteous, that from behind the 
darkest clouds and tempests the Eternal Sun of light, and life, 
and joy will soon break forth to cheer every scene oi earth, or, 
as in a moment, in the far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory 1 "With what an emphasis of authority then, does God 
ever summon us to those moral duties which alone and so 
eminently fit us for our earthly condition, be it what it may. 

The next doctrine which I have specified as worthy of notice 
in this connection, is the doctrine of Election. As I propose 
largely to consider this doctrine hereafter, and particularly to 
exhibit its practical relations and tendencies, I shall here only 
say concerning it, that, in my view, it has an eminently salutary 
praeHcal tendency in respect to both the saint and the sinner ; that 
in these relations it is revealed and employed in the Scriptures, 
as subservient to the great design of God's moral government, 
and thus becomes one of the most decisive illustrations and 
proofs of such a government on the part of God over this sin- 
ful world. 

I now refer to what by theologians is commonly called the 
doctrine of Begeneration through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The term regeneration in the New Testament occurs 
in only two instances, and in both in a highly figurative mean- 
ing, as is also all other correlate phraseology in these writings. I 
shall now assume, what I hope satisfactorily to prove hereafter, 
that this change in man is a moral change — a change of his 
moral character, consisting in an intelligent elective preference 
of God to the world ; that change which is required in such 
divine commands as, '^ make ye a new heart and a new spirit ;" 
or as, ^' repent ye, and be converted ;" and in description, as, 
" for it is God who worketh in you to mS," &c. ; or, " the love 
of God is shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Ghost ;" or, 
^^ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
Spirit." Tins change then, in sinful man, thus presented in 
literal language, should not be mistaken and misrepresented in 
its true nature, as it has so commonly been by theologians and 
in confessions of faith, merely because to describe the great- 
ness of the change, it is spoken of as a new Urthy or as a rea- 
urreoHonfrom the deady or as a r^ew creation. It plainly cannot 
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be UteraUy all these, nor yet any one of them. It is tme, that 
the change is never brought to pass in the hnman mind with- 
out the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God. Is ft 
not therefore man's own act as truly as any other? Did not 
apostles remember through a supernatural influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and yet was not the act of remembering their own 
act — ^the act of their own mental power called merruyry f K 
Ood works in men- to wiUy is not the act of willing exclusively 
their act, and done proximately in the exercise of their own 
power to will f If the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, is not the act of loving exdusvoely our own, 
and proximately the act of our own power to love God ? If we 
obey the truth through the Spiritj is not the act of obeying our 
own act, and as such, an act of our power to obey! If it be 
said that God in regeneration gives man the power to will 
morally right, or to obey, or produces some other constitu- 
tional change in the mind, called a new taste or reUsh^ diverse 
from right moral action; I answer, that to create any new 
mental power or property, is not to produce a new moral char- 
acter, nor that which necessarily insures such a character; 
that such a change in man is never taught in the Scrip- 
tures; and further, that the Scriptures have not only never 
taught that man is unable to do his duty perfectly, i. e,, to act 
morally right, but the oontrai7,in the express terms of the di- 
vine law, the only standard or rule of absolute moral perfection. 
In this perfect rule, man's duty to love God is made to consist 
simply in the use of his power to love him, and limited by his 
power to love. And has man then no heart, no mind, no soul, 
no strength, i. e., no power to love God, until he does love him ? 
Is it said that he has power to love God if he will, i. e., cam, 
win m^oraUy rigkty if he will f This is plain nonsense in every 
possible meaning of the language, b it then said, Aat he has 
power to love God, or to act morally right, when he does, or 
when he certainly will, love God, or act morally right? This 
is plainly impossible and absurd, unless he has the power prior 
to the act, and of course power used or exerted in the act. Should 
man then do what he can do, in respect to loving Gt)d, as Gted's 
law requires, he would become absolutely morally perfect 

In this view then, of the nature of the change in regenera- 
tion ; in view of God's authoritative requirement of the change 
<m &e part of man, and especially in view of the work of the 
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Spirit of God in the production of flie change ; a more deci- 
sive manifestation of Grod, as the perfect moral governor of 
men cannot well be imagined, than that furnished by the 
Scriptural docts-ine of regeneration. The change in the mind 
is no other than the change, hj a sinful moral being, of his 
own moral character. It is, thus viewed^ the change which 
takes place, by changing as his own act thai governing prin- 
eiple — ^that controlling disposition* — ^which is no other than an 
elective preference of God to Mammon, and which alone con- 
stitutes a good or holy heart, — ^the good treasure of the heart, 
—the good tree which bringeth forth good fruit, — the pure 
fountain which sends forth the sweet waters. Hence ike au- 
thoritative requirement, "Make the tree good;" and again, 
" Purify your hearts." It is that change in which man, in the 
use of his own moral powers aots all ; and God, by his Spirit, 
causes him thus to act all ; — a change in which man, throu^ 
the supematxiral influence of the Spirit of Qx)d, uses his own 
complete powers of a moral agent in acting morally right, 
when he had before used them only in acting morally wrong. 
Now, when this is the only conceivable morally right change 
in man ; when God, by the whole weight of his authority as an 
all-perlect Being, requires and justly requires, and cmi justly 
require no other change in man ; when this change, as an act 
of obedience to Gk)d, cannot be demanded, or even conceived 
to exist, except as an act of submission to God's authority as 
the rightful moral governor of man; — ^what can be said or 
thought, but that God according to the Scriptures, sustains this 
high relation to man ? But this is not all. When man, thus 
a complete moral agent, and as much so as were he to become 
perfectly obedient to God ; when thus able to obey Gk)d per- 
fectly, without die least influence of the Holy Spirit ; and 
when therefore, he ought thus to obey him without such in- 
fluence, he yet willfully, i. e., with wj^lfuhtess^ disobeys him,t 
and will in fact thus continue, without the interposing influ- 



^ The ambigoitj of these important terms renders it necessary to say, that 
there can he no moraOy right prmdpU, or hofy di^Mition, or godty dt^xmtion, which 
does not invdye ih m^pmM lore of God, or which is not an act of the wiU and 
heart, deefiody preferring God to every other object as an object of choice. 

t I do not say, as some do, t^^jmm to ot^ey km; for this, in my view, would be 
saying he ehootea to duobey, which, in this connection, wotdd be choodng a\ 
moral ehoiet; i. e., choosing a choice, which is absurd. 
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ence of the Holy Spirit, to disobey forever — God, in hig com- 
passion to man in this self-ruined condition, is moved to send 
his Holy Spirit into the worid. And now, what is, what can 
he the design, the end aimed at by the mission of this divine 
Agent into this world of redeemed sinners ? Is it to transform 
the trees of the forest, or ^' the stones of the street," into moral 
agents ; or to change the physical properties or physical laws 
of things created — ^things, including man himself, pronounced 
by their Creator to be " very good?" The thought were irrev- 
erent, for it were contemptuous of the work of Gh)d. Is it to 
impart to sinners, in any sense or degree, the powers of com- 
plete moral agents 2 This thought were still more irreverent — 
not to say, were blasphemous. For shall a perfect God count, 
or consider, or treat any of his creatures as sinners, who have 
not sinned in the use, and therefore in the full possession, of the 
powers of moral agents ? Who has heard of this sort or species 
of sinners, except under the orthodox patent of Saint Augus- 
tine t Who has ever supposed, except some early converted 
heathen philosophers (converted long after the death of the 
apostles)) and their more modem disciples, that the grand er- 
rand on which the l3.olj Spirit is sent into this world, is either 
to create powers in the soul of man, which, if men are sinners, 
are already preated in it ; or, so to finish God's work in the cre- 
ation of the soul, that what at first is a moral automaton shall 
become a moral agent, and so capable of moral action ? Surely, 
the mission of the Holy Ghost into this world of redeemed sin- 
ners, planned and purposed in the eternal councils of the God- 
head, must have an object worthy of such an embassy. Was 
it then, under the moral exigencies of a lost race, to make 
other beings either animate or inanimate than moral beings, 
partakers of God's holiness ? Or was it, by a mysterious in- 
fluence, which he knew how to employ for the godlike pur- 
pose — a purpose not less godlike because so obvious — ^that of 
leading moral and immortal beings to use their high powers 
morally right, which hitherto they had used morally wrong i 
The true answer to this question shows at once how intent God 
is to accomplish, so far as may be, his great design as the moral 
governor of men. It must thus appear, that when Gt)d saw 
tiiat law and authority, all the love and mercy of redemption, 
all the awards of eternal retribution ; all argument, persuasion, 
entreaty, motive ; even all that truth could utter, — would be in 
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vain to save ; — ^then, rather than abandon to hopeless sin, and 
so lose these alienated, sinful men forever from his friendship 
and favor, he determined to send his Holy Spirit to reform, 
and thus to save some of an otherwise hopeless race. By what 
higher proof, can we well imagine, could God evince tie au- 
gust and eternal reality of his moral dominion over men} I 
add but one more of these proofs — 

Lastly, The doctrine of final judgment 

Tiiis is not the place to unfold the Scriptural account of this 
transaction, nor is it my present purpose to attempt it The 
principal fact with which I am now concerned, is, that God 
will then "render to every man AoooRDmo to ms deeds;" 
that " we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things, done in his body, o/o- 
oordmg to that he hath done, whether it be good or had.^^ Such 
is the object, and fiuch will be the issues, of the last day of 
man's history in this world — that day, for which all other days 
are made. The scenes, the events, all the transactions of this 
day — according to the Scriptural representation — ^in their grand- 
eur and glory, their terrors and their triumphs, befit the catas- 
trophe of earth and of time, and not less, the Being who sitteth 
on the throne, for the consummation of his moral doxpjinion 
over a world of moral and immortal beings. How the results 
of this day will dissipate all human doubt, respecting the most 
prominent truth — ^the greatest Fact, concerning God made 
known by Gtod's revelation — God on the throne ; Gk>d, in his 
own right, by virtue of his eternal power and Godhead ; God, 
in his intrinsic majesty and glory; God, with that investiture 
of authority which his infinite perfection gives ; God, on the 
throne of perfect moral dominion ! 

REMARKS. 

1. In this view of the moral government of God, I am con- 
strained to ask. Have the orthodox part of the Christian minis- 
try, in one important respect, rightly divided the word of truth ? 

I do not ask whether they have denied, nor whether they 
have not recognized by distinct implication in many forms, nor 
whether they have not assumed in some general form, God's 
moral government over men. But I ask, whether, according 
to the Scriptural standard of exhibition, they have not given an 
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inferior prominence to God's moral government compared with 
that which they have given to his providential government f 
Have they not, in their sermons and other writings, placed God's 
moral government in the background, and his providential 
government, a» including what have been esteemed and called 
the great doctrines of the Scriptures, in the foreground ? Have 
they even attempted to unfold the former in its nature, in its 
elementary and fundamental principles, and its momentous 
relations,a8 fully and thoroughly as they have the latter ? Have 
they not dwelt upon, and given an almost exclusive prominence 
to the so-called dodrines^ — e. g., the Five Points of Calvinism, 
such as the doctrines of decrees, election, depravity, justifica- 
tion by faith only, — regeneration, the perseverance of the 
saints ; or, what is worse, such dogmas as imputation, imputed 
Bin and imputed righteousness, original sin, limited atcmement, 
man's inability to perform his duty or act morally right f Even 
without supposing error in what they have taught, have not 
tiieir teachings respected man's dependence on God, rather than 
man's moral obligation to obey God? Have they ever and 
always held man, as the Bible does, up to his high and ceaseless 
relation to God, as subject to his authority in all his doings and 
bound to act in all, under the influence of this authority, so that 
without acting under it, he cannot act morally ridit in obedi- 
ence to God in a single instance ; as tiiat influence, under which 
he is able to act and bound to act without any other; as that 
influence under which, whatever other influence may coincide 
with and be concomitant with this, he must act, or he violates 
his ceaseless moral obligation and sins against God ? He must 
work out his own salvation, under God's authority requiring him 
BO to act and to do, though God works in him to will and to do ; 
and is as truly bound to perform the work under God's authority 
without the co-operation of God as with it. Have the ortho- 
dox ministry then, thus pressed men to act morally right under 
Gk)d's authority, grace or no grace! Have they not taught 
them to depend on the Holy Sjririt to give them power to act 
morally right, rather than with some hope, more or less, for 
Gk)d's undeserved, unpromised, sovereign influence, to put them- 
selves at once lo the use of their own perfect moral powers to 
act morally right in so acting? Have they not, to a great 
extent, taught a mode of dependeTice on the Holy Spirit, which, 
instead of enhancing, as it does, man's obligation to act morally 
Vol. II.-2 
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right in immediate obedience to God's au&oritj, absohitel^ 
sabyerts man's obligation so to act, and God's autliority to 
require him so to act ? How momentous the difference between 
teaching the one, instead of the other of these modes of depend- 
ence on the Spirit of God ! If the latter is error, how great is 
that error I And yet how common I On this question of fact, I 
appeal to the ablest theologians, from Augustine to President 
Edwards, and to the more eminent of those who have followed 
of the same general class of divines ; and I ask, who has placed 
the human conscience under the weight and pressure of God's 
authority to immediate duty as the Bible does ? Who has pre- 
sented man's dependence on the Holy Spirit, and man's obliga- 
tions as a moral agent, m such a mcmner as to make the precise 
impression in respect to right moral action, which the audiorita- 
tive commands of God are designed to make and should make, — 
that such action is man's duty, and only duty ; the act which un- 
der every summons of God to duty, even in the thought of it, is 
to be done; or God will be disobeyed ? And more than this, — 
where in the whole range of theological literature can be found 
any thing, which even in pretense can be esteemed a thorough 
treatise, on the high relation of God, to which his every other 
relation is subservient, — ^that of the supreme and rightful moral 
governor of his moral creation? I deny not that this subject 
has been taken up and considered in parte, and in parts applied 
as the exigepcy may have required, to some particular questions 
in theological controversy, though with very defective and false 
views of the very parts of the subject thus considered. And 
how should it be otherwise, than that erroneous and false views 
should result from the partial mode of treating a subject so 
comprehensive ? But when or by whom, either in Natural or 
Revealed Theology, has any satisfactory or even plausible 
attempt J>een made to unfold the moral government of God, 
in its comprehensiveness, in ite fundamental principles, its 
essential and immutable relations, and its diverse forms of 
administration \ No such atteriipt is known, or suspected by the 
writer. If this be so, is it as it should be ? If this be so, to 
what purpose is what is called systematic or scientific theology, 
except to incur, as it has often incurred, the censures of many 
eminent men, both theologians and others? K this be so, to 
what purpose can it be claimed, that hitherto there has been 
any consistent, truthful interpretation of the sacred oracles, 
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any whicli exemptB them in 9&me most impcfrtaat respects, — I 
4o not say from gromidless, but from unanswerable objections? 
And if this be so, how can the hcmest mind believe without 
doabtB,and difficnltiee^and perplexities, the teachings of Here- 
latM»i, bejond certain general forms of truth, or truth combined 
with diluting error, which maj suffiee for moral responsibility 
and the conrersion of a few sinners, — oh I how few! — but 
scarcely for the perfecting of the saints, or the edifying oi the 
body of CSirist? And if these things be so, — and die greater 
part of Christendom, eren the greater part of the yisible Church 
of Qody are not the better but rather the worse for divine 
revelation, having only that knowledge of God, which will not 
save, but rather destroy, — then to what purpose does the merid- 
ian Sim of Christianity shine on the world 2 Comparatively, 
how ineffectual are its beams on the hardened soil I God 
int^aded that its light should be — and so it would have been 
but for the sloth and perverseness of men^ — as the light of 
seven days, with its benign and rejoicing efficacy. Sut in this 
reelect, how impaired and lost are its splendors! how dark 
and dreary Hie moral desolation of the earth ! Qod intrusted 
his revelation to his Church, — ^to men no longer taught by his 
inspiration, to be defended and explained, to be unfolded to 
the intellect, and impressed on the conscience of a world, 
in all its riches of trudi and grace, as the power of God to 
salvation. But how soon, and for long ages, did its combi- 
nation with error, and its consequent obscurity and weakness, 
betray the hunum instrumentality which so imperfectly, and 
even faithlessly discharged the sacred trust ! Sad waste of the 
treasure committed to earthen vessels! Fearful catastrophe of 
this gift of a benignant God, — ^not yet alleviated, stUl less re- 
trieved I It is the fault of man — it is the fault of the Christian 
Church : it is more — ^it is the fault of the Christian ministry. 

9. How obvious fmd imperious is the demand on the Chris- 
tian ministry for the thorough investigation of the nature and 
principles of God's moral government over men ! 

There was a time when what was called doctrinal preaching 

usurped a pre-eminence in our pulpits over what was called 

pradical preaching. The occasion of this prevtience of doc* 

triml preaching was the doctrinal errors or false doctrines, 

wiuoh it was designed and required to expose and overthrow. 

jij^^jmnity was, that it combined the severity of gospel truth 
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with mach error respectiDg man's inability and dependence, 
opposed to common sense and the Scriptures, — a combination 
pecnliarly fitted to render it oflfensive to a large portion of the , 
people. And yet the truth which it so prominently inculcated, 
being often blended with exhortations to immediate repent- 
ance, and softened by the appeals of divine mercy,and pressed 
on the conscience, had more real gospel in them — ^more of die 
worth, and light, and power, and efficacy of truth — than any 
and all other cotemporary preaching ; the latter being little 
more than the denial of all wholesome truth, and the incul- 
cation of a soulless morality. But not to go ftirther in historic 
details, useful as they might be, I wish to say, that according 
to the Scriptural standard, all doctrinal preaching should be 
practical, and all practical preaching should be doctrinal. The 
truth of the Gospel — God's truth — ^is both. Distinguish its ele- 
ments as you will by words, every divine precept involves 
doctrine, and every divine doctrine involves precept Doctrine 
has a causative relation to precept, and precept a dependent 
relation to doctrine. Take away these relations between them, 
and you destroy both, by depriving each of one essential ele- 
ment of its relative nature. The doctrine furnishes the obliga- 
tion, the reason, the motive, the nature and direction of the 
precept, and the precept, of course, derives all these reciprocal 
relations from the doctrine. Doctrine is the teaching which 
instructs the mind of the people in that truth which is authori- 
tative and designed to influence and control the whole man as 
a moral being; which enlightens, guides, determines, conse- 
crates the whole moral activity of a self-active nature to its 
true end, and so fashions immortal energies into perpetual and 
perfect moral character. It is truth then, as practical or pro- 
ductive of action; truth as binding, fixing the whole inner 
and outer man to action and doing; truth, controlling, reigning, 
authoritative; truth, manifested by revealing Grod's moral gov- 
emraent in its nature, its principles, relations, power, results, 
which is the Gospel of God. And who, if not they whose 
high calling is emphatically to be workers together with God 
in the harvest of God's husbandry; who, if not they who 
are to be honored as wise master-builders of God's spiritual 
temple ; who, if not they who are called to promote, and, as far 
as may be accomplished, secure the end for which God created 
and governs this world ; who, if not the ministers of Christ, 
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ooght to arouse this dead world to life and action? What 
mighty energies are here perverted in sin, and devoted to its 
work ! How ought they to be summoned by the cry of the 
watchman, as in thunder tones, to that new, and highest, and 
h(diest productive exercise and activity which shall consti- 
tute co-operation and companionship with God I I speak not 
merely of overt external acts or doings. I speak of the ener- 
gies of the moral man, — the energies of the intellect, of the heart, 
of the will, of affections, emotions, as these are the life and 
soul of all overt doings. Who, in preaching the Gospel, shall 
not aim at the same end at which God aims in revealing the 
Gospel ; that end to which creation, providence, laws, precepts, 
ordinances, grace, reason, conscience, revelation, every thing 
else, is subservient, — right moral action in principle and 
practice? Who shfdl not use the same means for this end 
which God uses, — that truth or system of truth which is em- 
bodied in his perfect moral government; which ever places 
man in the attitude of an agent, teaching his dependence on 
God only as a reason for acting and doing? Who shall not 
aim to make the same impression on the human mind which 
God aims to make by his commands to act, his exhortations to 
act, his invitations, his entreaties to act, thus throwing every 
iota of responsibility for the issues of eternity on man, as an 
agent,— ;/w* whai he does; for the deeds done in the body ? What 
shall hinder? Not one doctrine or truth, except perverted and 
distorted into fEdsehood — and then hated and fit to be hated ; 
not one, in its just, real nature and aspect as truth, or as the 
truth which it is, does not carry with it all its light and beauty 
and loveliness to the human mind ; not one which is not the 
voice of mercy to those who need mercy, which is not attractive 
and winning like the music of heaven. Oh ! how little do they 
who hate, oppose, and reject the great and peculiar truths of 
Christianity, know of these truths ! Even cold indifference 
cannot be maintained and cherished in any mind, without a 
cherished, willful ignorance of their nature — ^their divine fitness 
to bless man. But how shall the people imderstand without 
hearing? And how shall they hear without the Christian 
ministry ? Ay, and how with a Christian ministry, who do not 
understand that system of divine truth, which is nothing more 
and nothing less than a revelation of God's perfect moral gov- 
ernment ; — ^and how shall they understand it so as to give, I 
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do not Bay, a tolerable degree of perfection to their teach- 
ing, but so as to give it that increased power on the hnman 
mind, which maj be given it, and which one day awaits it ; 
how, without a more, a far more hiborious investigation of its 
nature, its relations, its harmonies, and its divine adaptations,, 
than has yet been furnished by the incoherent and clashing 
systems of even Protestant Theology ; — how, at least in such 
degree, that if they assert some of its momentous truths, they 
shall not as often contradict them ; — ^how, so as to show that 
God's revealed moral government, the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God, is by him designed and fitted, not to hold a world 
of moral beings like this in the slumbers of spiritual death, 
but to rouse and move and stir them to the instant, the cease- 
less, the joyous activities of that spiritual life which is the 
only and absolute perfection of a spiritual being 
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PBELIMINABT. 

Introdaedon.— Dlaenflsf on IdtoItm fhe oonslderatlon of the Mosaic Eoonomj.—lOsUken or defeo- 
tire Ttown— As pnlimtnaij, we aik. What k aiTbooeraej t 

I FB0P08B to unfold my views of the nature of God's moral 
gOTemment, as presented in the Scriptures, by considering the 
law by which tUs government is administered. 

In die proposed discussion of this subject, I shall confine my 
inquiries to three forms in which God has given law to man, 
viz., the law which he gave to our first parents in Eden ; that 
which he gave to Israel by Moses ; and that which he gave to 
the world by Christ and his apostles. 

In pursuing the investigation of this comprehensive subject, 
it would seem to be the most natural method, to direct our at- 
tention in the first place to the law of Eden. This has been 
the common method with theological writers ; and has, if I 
mistake not, occasioned serious difiSculties and many errors in 
the interpretation of important parts of the sacred writings. 

There have been, I think, two common assumptions in re- 
spect to the law of Eden which are groundless. The one is, 
that this law, which, in the sum of its requirement, was both 
a rule of action and of judgment, as first given to our first par- 
ents in Eden, has continued to be such to their descendants, 
without modification or change. It is indeed, quita undenia- 
ble that this law of God, requiring absolute moral perfection 
of man, is, ever has been, and ever will be, obligatory on all men 
as a rule of action. But it is obviously impossible, that under 
that economy of mercy which was instituted and revealed on 
the first apostasy, it should also be a rule of judgment. This 
would secure the final condemnation of all, and render redemp- 
tion nugatory. God will judge the world according to the 
Gospel. I say no more on this topic at present, as I shall have 
occasion to resume it in another connection. 

The other assumption to which I refer is, that the law of 
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Eden ib giYen to us bj Moses in the Yery words in which it 
was giYen to our first parents by their Creator ; and that hence 
the real question concerning its import is simply how they un- 
derstood the language of this law. 

Without howcYcr, provoking a controversy respecting the 
origin of language, and without attempting to show how Adam 
did or could imderstand the law from the words of the law, I 
advert to a fact which wholly supersedes the necessity of such 
inquiries, viz., that tlie language of the law given in Eden is 
the language of Moses, the Jewish historian ; and this, whether 
he compiled the narrative from prior records or not. As the 
narrator of this transaction, Moses must have used the lan- 
guage of his own age and country. Of course his language 
must have conveyed those ideas, or that meaning, to his coun- 
trymen, which their usage gave it, and this meaning must have 
been the same which was originally conveyed by the Creator 
to our first parents. Whether, therefore, the terms of this law, 
as it is recorded by Moses, be the ijpsissima verba which God 
addressed to them or not ; or whether any language, properly 
so called, was the medium of communicating to them what 
these words now express, as employed by Moses according to 
Jewish usage ; this is wholly immaterial to our purpose. If we 
can determine the import of this language, in the time of Mo- 
ses, we can determine tlie true import of what we call the law 
given to Adam. 

These remarks, with a little acquaintance with the contro- 
versies respecting the import of the law of Eden, will be suffi- 
cient to show, that if we would obtain just views of this law, 
our inquiries must be directed first to the import of the Mosaic 
law. At the same time, many other of the great questions in 
Scriptural theology, and among them that of our justification 
before Gk)d, depend on correct and adequate views of the law 
given to Israel. Before then, proceeding to the topics pro- 
posed respecting the law of God's moral government, I shall at- 
tempt, as preparatory to the discussion of them, to present to 
some extent, what I consider just views of the Mosaic law. 

Here a wide field of inquiry opens before us. I propose 
only to give you some general views which may serve to 
guide your own future investigations. 

It has been extensively maintained that the government 
which God administered over Israel was a theocracy; in other 
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"words, that Gkxi, as the governor of this people, simply assumed 
toward them the two great relations of national king and tute- 
lary deity; and that accordingly, the laws which he gave 
them by Moses were simply national laws, and were enforced 
simply by temporal sanctions, involving to a great extent, su- 
pernatural interpositions in their execution. On this ground 
the learned "Warburton has founded an argument for the divine 
legation of Moses, of this nature, viz., that Moses is the only 
human legislator who ever attempted to enforce his laws by 
temporal sanctions involving supernatural interpositions ; and 
fot this reason, that none but the true God coiild control the 
laws of nature, and execute such promises and threatenings as 
those by which the Mosaic code was enforced. In this argu- 
ment Warburton rested much on the premise, that no future 
state of reward and punishment was taught in what he calls 
" Ae Mosaic religion," or " Mosaic dispensation," by which he 
must be understood to mean at least, tliat the Mosaic code was 
in no respect enforced by such sanctions. He denies that Mo- 
ses, or the people of Israel, disbelieved a future state. He ad- 
mits that Ae Mosaic dispensation, as a typical system, taught 
the doctrine of a future state, and that many passages in the 
Old Testament, in their typical sense, teach the same doctrine. 
What he seems to mean and maintain is simply, that the Mosaic 
dispensation, as such, does not, in literal limguage^ or in the 
primary meaning of its language, teach the doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments ; nor of course, make any use of this 
doctrine in enforcing obedience to its laws. What is true in 
this respect we may 8<ee hereafter. I only remark now, that 
tiie argument of Warburton for the divine legation of Moses 
must be admitted to be conclusive, whether we suppose the 
doctrine of a future state to be revealed and known or not ; for 
if the laws given to Israel were enforced by constant supers 
natural interposition of Gk>d, the divine mission of their law- 
giver was established. 

Various opinions have been entertained in respect to the na- 
ture and design of the Mosaic dispensation. Some have main- 
tained, that the laws of Moses respected only the external con- 
duet or overt doings of men, because, like civil laws in modem 
times, they were enforced only by temporal sanctions, and in 
their administration made external conduct the criterion of 
obedience or disobedience, as if because such conduct under 
2« 8 
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civil law is the proof, it is therefore the whole constituting 
element of loyalty or disloyalty.* Others seem to deny or 
overlook the peculiar character or nature of this government 
as a theocracy, and to contemplate it only as a religious sys- 
tem which exhibits God solely as the moral governor of men. 
Others speak of it as requiring obedience, in the most unquali- 
fied manner, to all its precepts, under the penalty of death, 
and allowing no mercy to any sinner, however penitent.f Oth- 
ers still have considered the Mosaic law as a system by which 
Chufch and State were united — a union of which I am not so for- 
tunate as to have seen any satisfactory explanation by those 
who maintain it. 

Indeed, I must confess myself by no means satisfied with 
any view or explanation of the Mosaic law which I have seen. 
Even Jahn, one of the latest and best writers on the subject, 
appears to me to have overlooked entirely that material char- 
acteristic of the system, to which the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has given the most prominence — ^its characteris- 
tic tw a representdtive systeTn. The grand error of commenta- 
tors — of all who have attempted to unfold the nature of the 
system — ^has been, as it seems to me, one of the following : 
either that they have regarded it as so exclusively a religious 
or moral polity — ^what I have termed God's moral government 
over men as moral beings, as to overlook, and virtually deny, 
its primary, essential, and in one sense, its ordy character, 
that of a merely national institution / or, that they have re- 
garded it — ^I do not say as exclusively a civil institution, for 
such I think, in one use of language, it is and is properly sai^ 
to be, but that as such, it neither furnished nor was designed 
to furnish, any important instruction respecting God's higher 
system of moral government over men as moral and immortal 
beings ; or, that they have regarded it as so combining the two 
systems — so uniting Church and State — ^under one system, that 
it is impossible, even for practical purposes, to trace a clear dis- 
tinction between them. On this subject there is an ambiguity 
of language which also deserves notice. In speaking as mod- 
em writers do of this system, as a national or civil inst/ihition 
of government, their language naturally leads the reader to 



o Vide Erskine's Dissertations, p. 8, et seq. ; also p. 87. 
t Vide McKnight's Trans., note, vol. v. p. 188. 
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understand that it does not in its nature include a representa- 
tive system. But to speak of a national system of government, 
in that age of the world, when every such system was a theoc- 
racy, was to speak of a national system which, in its essential 
nature, ^as a representative system. To omit therefore, this 
idea or conception of a theocracy, by using the language de- 
scribed, is to give an essentially imperfect and false view of the 
thing in one of its most important relations. 

Jahn, in his able treatise on this subject, appears to me to have 
misled himself by this unauthorized use of language ; and in some 
instances to have fallen into the second, and in others into the 
third, of the errors above specified.* Certainly, I cannot dis- 
cover that he ever exhibits a theocracy, or the Jewish theocracy, 
as a representative system. Without this view of this theocracy, 
or with either of the views of it above specified, it is not strange, I 
think, that very imperfect and erroneous views should be formed 
of the reasons, the nature, the design of this amazing economy. 

The proposition on this important part of the subject, which, 
with requisite explanations, I shall attempt to establish, is, that 
the Mosaic law or system of government was a theocracy, and 
as such, designed to exhibit God's moral government over men 
as moral beings imder an economy of grace. 

I propose to show — 

L "What a* theocracy is ; 

n. That the Mosaic law was a theocracy ; and, 

in. That it was designed to exhibit God's moral government 
over men as moral beings under an economy of gmce. I in- 
quire, then — 

I. What is a theocracy ? 

That we may the better understand the nature of this kind 
of government, it is necessary to recur to the actual state of the 
world, and to the prevailing views of civil government, espe- 
cially in Egypt, when Israel was called out of that country, to 
be organized as a distinct and pecidiar nation under the super- 
intendence and government of the true God. 

The following facts demand particular consideration : 

1. The notion of tutelary deities — which has been supposed 
to be originally Egyptian — was xmiversal throughout the Gen- 
tile world. 



o Hiflt. Heb. Ck>mmoiiwealib. 
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This notion was, that the earth was divided by its Creator 
among a number of subordinate deities, each of which was em- 
ployed in the protection and care of his own country and 
people, and wholly unconcerned for every other. 

2. On this universal belief of an idolatrous world, "in Egypt 
and all other nations, was foxmded all civil government. 

These ancient legislators adopted into their civil code, not 
only laws which were strictly municipal, or designed to regu- 
late civil conduct, but laws requiring and regulating, so far as 
such laws can control, the worahip and service of their national 
gods, always claiming that they imposed their laws by the au- 
thority and sanctions of some divinity. And so, it may be 
said, the people believed. 

3. All these were civil laws, or laws of the civil magistrate, 
having divine authority, whether they respected the worship 
of their national divinity or other conduct. 

They were enforced by temporal sanctions, and the belief 
was as absolute as it was universal among the nations, that as 
they obeyed or disobeyed these laws of kings and rulers, they 
should receive both as individuals, good or evil from the hands 
of the civil magistrate, and also afi^^ nations, blessing or cursing 
from their tutelary deities, in the present world. Thus tem- 
poral good and evU, as dispensed in these modes, became ex- 
clusively and directly the sanctions of civil government in 
Egypt and in other .nations — sanctions of sure execution, in 
the popular belief, except arrested, in case of disobedience, by 
such rites of sacrifice and lustration as were ordained for pro- 
pitiating their offended deities. 

4. Every such national institution involved another charac- 
teristic or relation : it was regarded as a representative system. 

By this I mean that the theocracy, or national system which, 
as such, respected the conduct and condition of men, as beings 
of earth and time, implied another and a higher system of gov- 
ernment over them as moral and immortal beings, so that the 
latter was represented by and inferred from the former. The 
theocracy, as I understand it, was in every respect a merely 
national system^ though of that peculiar kind in which God, or 
the divinity of the nation, was both national king and tutelary 
deity, and which also implied and represented a higher system 
of government in relation to a future state of existence. 

The popular belief in this other and higher system, and its 
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intimate connection with the theocratic government, seems* to 
me, as a general fact or truth, to be placed beyond all reason- 
able donbt by Bishop "Warburton in his Divine Legation of 
Moses, and also by other writers. I say as a general fact or 
truth, for I by no means commit myself to tlie defense of all 
the details of Warburton on the subject. Assuming then, as 
I think I may now safely assume, that the national government 
of Egypt, during the bondage of Israel in that country, was a 
theocracy and, as such, a merely civil or national institution 
as we have described it, we may now see that it would natu- 
rally, and did in fact in the view of the nation, become a repre- 
sentative system, implying another and a higher system of gov- 
ernment over men, as moral and immortal beings ; so that the 
latter was inferred from, and represented by the former. Let 
us look at the nature and circumstances of the case. 

This form of civil government — ^for as a theocracy it was 
simply such — though wholly of human origin in fact, was 
founded, in its earlier forms at least, wholly in the pretense of 
divine revelation and divine authority. The ancient kings and 
legislators pretended, and secured tlie admission of the pre- 
tense, that they were commissioned by some god, by whose 
authority and direction they imposed theii* laws on the nations.* 
The design of this claim to a divine mission and to divine au- 
thority, was of course, to establish their control, and to per- 
petuate their power and their institutions. The more effectu- 
ally to accomplish this, they availed themselves of the false 
religions systems of their people, especially the doctrine of tute- 
lary deities, who, it was believed, exercised a particular provi- 
dence over the affairs of men, and would bless with prosperity 
or curse with calamity, the nation over which they presided, 
as they should obey or disobey the laws of the civil ruler. Hence 
these rulers artfully employed these q%ui8i religious opinions of 
the people, and especially encouraged their mysteries of rites 
of worship, that they might increase their veneration for these 
tutelary gods. This was done that so they might establish and 
render effective, the popular belief of the superint^idence of 
these gods over the affairs of men in this world, by giving full 
force to the divine but temporal sanctions of civil government 
and its laws. Accordingly, the belief, as we have before said, 

o Vide Jahn. 
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was as absolute as it was nniyersal among the nations, that as 
they obeyed or disobeyed the laws of kings and rulers, they 
obeyed or disobeyed their gods, and should receive at their 
hands as tutelary deities, both as nations and individuals, 
good or evil, blessing or cursing, in the present world. Thus 
temporal good and evil, as dispensed by the providence of the 
national gods, and by their authority through the hands of the 
civil magistrate, were the sanctions, the only proper legal sanc- 
tions, of a theocracy or national government in Egypt and 
in other nations. 

But this is not all. Equally universal was the belief of a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Nor did the ingenu- 
ity prompted by the love of power fail to employ this belief 
for the purpose of enforcing submission to the authority, and 
obedience to the laws of civil government. This belief, how- 
ever, was not inculcated or adopted, under the assumption 
that eternal sanctions were a part of the theocracy or national 
government ; for this was not a government directly instituted 
and administered by the gods, without the intervention of men 
as civil rulers. It was administered in its ordinary course by 
men, who, according to the popular belief, were directed by di- 
vine inspiration; and so far as sanctioned by the providence of 
the gods, it was sanctioned only by means of temporal good 
and evil. 

But then this belief of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments involved the belief of a great and momentous fact in- 
separable from it — the belief of another and higher system of 
government than a national theocracy — a government which, 
in its origin, authority and administration, would be r^arded 
as directly and exclusively in the hands of the national divini- 
ty, whether of one supreme god or of many gods. This would 
be naturally regarded as a moraly as distinguished from a dml^ 
government, and as determining the allotments of men in a 
fixture state of existence, when they had passed beyond the 
reach and control of earthly rulers, and all that could be called 
civil government It would necessarily be regarded as a gov- 
ernment, with its law as a rule of action and of judgment, and 
with its final issues in happiness and misery, as suited to an un- 
tried state of existence, and as exclusively in the hands of the 
national divinity. It would also involve other and higher re- 
lations on the part of men while living and acting in this world, 
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than those of the subjects of a merely civil and temporal in- 
stitution, for it would hold them responsible in respect to 
the higher rewards and prmishments of an eternal retribution. 
As instituted and administered by the national divinity, it 
would naturally and surely be regarded as having a strong 
resemblance, in certain great principles and modes of adminis- 
tration, to that which the same being had established and ad- 
ministered over them as their tutelary deity. The administra- 
tion of some of the laws of a theocracy would necessarily be 
confined to the civil magistracy. This part of the theocracy, 
consisting of these laws, some of them perhaps, admitting of 
satisfaction for their violation by oflferings and sacrifices, and 
others not, would not naturally, being thus exclusively in the 
hands of men with the errors and imperfections of its admin- 
istration, be supposed to bear an exact or even a striking 
resemblance to the higher system. It would be far more 
natural and reasonable to infer a resemblance between that 
part of the theocracy whose administration, in respect to 
sanctions, was reserved in the hands of the tutelary god or 
gods, according to the promises and the threatenings which 
were to be executed by an extraordinary providence. This, 1 
cannot but think, would be the most natural view of the sub- 
ject, though we may not be warranted by the records of anti- 
quity to say that it was actually taken. But that the theocracy, 
or lower system — so far as its administration was viewed as 
in the hands of the tutdary diviniiy^ and as inm!/omg an extra- 
ordinary providence^ whether it respected individuals or the 
nation generally — ^would be considered as resembling, and so 
representing, the higher system in its general nature and great 
principles, cannot, I think, be reasonably doubted. It is true 
indeed, that from the essential differences in the nature of the 
two systems as pertaining to different states of existence, would 
obviously, in the view of all, naturally arise differences in their 
administration. But how could it be supposed, that the same 
Divine Being who reigned supreme in both systeras,should pre- 
scribe a rule of action requiring less or more in either, than 
the spirit of loyalty due to a divine being? The natural con- 
clusion would be, that this rule of action, though sustained in 
the one system by temporal, and in the other by eternal sanc- 
tions, would be the same in both, and especially if it were 
absolutely perfect in the lower, would not be less than abso- 
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lately perfect in the higher system. Further, if the lower 
system assumed, and proceeded on the assumption, that this 
perfect rule of action was universally transgressed, this would 
be miavoidably implied in respect to the rule of the higher 
system. K this perfect rule of action was modified as a rule 
of jvdgment under the theocracy, by an economy of grace and 
forgiveness in respect to penitent transgressors, through pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, how could it be supposed that less benignity 
would characterize the govei-nment of the same being, under 
the higher system, in forgiving transgression through some ad- 
equate propitiation. Under both systems, the perfection of the 
law as a rule of action could scarcely fail so far to convict the 
human conscience of sin, as to render welcome the doctrine of 
forgiveness by sacrifice, and to secure the belief of it, espe* 
cially as sedulously inculcated by kings, hierophants, Ac, in 
the mysteries and rites of national worship. It is true, tiiat 
the mode of determining who is obedient and who disobedient to 
the rule <rf judgment, would widely diflTer under the two sys- 
tems. In one it would be only through the medium of external 
action ; in the other, by the direct inspection of the heart by 
an omniscient judge. In neither would the claim for the true 
principle and spirit of loyalty to the reigning divinity be dis- 
pensed with as a matter of obligation. In each system, as a 
system of law and grace, the rule of dvty^ as prescribing the 
whole duty of the subject, would differ from the rule of judg- 
ment as prescribing the condition of acceptance and favor. 
While the rule of duty in each system must be the same, and 
the rule of judgment in each the same, yet, in the lower or na- 
tional system, external action, though not full compliance with 
the rule of judgment as being merely external action, must be 
the evidence or proof, and therefore the criterion of such com- 
pliance. But in the higher system, not external action but the 
direct inspection of the heart, would determine the question of 
compliance with the rule of judgment. Hence they who were 
judged obedient to the national system according to the rule of 
judgment under it as a system of grace, would, if (xotuciWy obe- 
dient to iJm rule, be rewarded under the higher system ; or if 
judged disobedient to the national system, according to the 
rule and mode of judgment under it, would, if aohuMy disobe* 
dient to this rule, be punished under the higher system. Thus, 
a higher influence than any furnished by the theocracy, or 
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merely national government, with its temporal sanctions, and 
its mode of adjudication, was employed, not as a part of the 
national goyemment as such, bat still as tending to secoro 
obedience to the national government. It was the influence of 
the authority of Him who was their national god, but not as 
thdbr national king, reigning over them as beings of earth and 
time, but as their moral governor, reigning over them as moral 
and immortal beings. The two relations of national king and 
moral governor were combined in one being. The autttority 
was one and the same in both. It was divine. It was as if 
God should become the national king of this State, and thus 
impart his authority to our particular form of government and 
each particular law of this government. This would not con- 
found, but present in perfect distinctness, the two great rela- 
tions of national ruler and moral governor. His assumption of 
the former would not in the slightest degree obscure the latter, 
especially if we suppose him to give us a national system of 
government, resembling in its more prominent and substantial 
characteristics his moral system. We should still distinguish 
the one from the other as clearly as the Saviour did, when he 
said, " Fear not them which kill the body," &c. ; or, again, 
" Bender to CsBsar Ihe things," &c. ; or as the apostle, " Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man^'* &c. In like man- 
ner, if we suppose ourselves in the condition of the heathen 
nations, without the knowledge of God by revelation, and yet 
believing in a supreme divinity as a national god and tutelary 
deity, and at the same time believing in a future state in which 
Ihis being would dispense future rewards and punishments, it 
would be natural — ^it would be reasonable to beUeve — it would 
be nearly incredible that we should Tujft believe, in a higher 
system of government than the theocracy, while the latter 
diould represerUj and satisfactorily illustrate, the nature and 
great principles of the former. So in the case of a heathen 
theocracy, the resemblance being rationally assumed, so far as 
the nature of the two systems would admit, the lower system, 
in its essential nature and substantial principles, being con- 
stantly acted upon and familiarly known — ^being regarded as a 
revelation from the supreme divinity and having his high sanc- 
tion ; how can it be doubted that a theocracy, though as such 
a mere national system would be, and was regarded by its sub- 
jectS| in all supposable and substantial respects, as implying, 
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proving, and representing a higher system of moral govern- 
ment, whose judgments and retributions were to follow when 
the soul left the body ; in a word, that a theocracy, though 
simply a national system administered over men as beings of 
earth and time, was a representative system also, exhibiting a 
moral system as administered over men as moral and inmiortal 
beings? 

A theocracy then, may be said to be the ci/oU government of 
a nation or people in wfdch the svpreme divinity y whether one 
god or many gods, assumes the two relations of national king 
and national god or tutelary deity, and adm/inisters hy his ex- 
i/raordi/nary providence, their entire doU polity wnder a system 
of grace; thus exhibiting, hy inference and representation, his 
higher system ofm/oral government over ihem as moral and im- 
m^ortal beings. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE MOSAIC LAW A THEOCBACY. 

Plan of ftrgmnent— Certafn oharaotertotlet of Um ■Tstom are and«niabl«, riz., th« Mosaic system 
reveals Ood as national king and tatelaiy deity.— All Its laws are from God.— It was administered 
to some extent by a bnman maglstraey, as well as by an extraordinary providence.- It involved 
political propitis^ry rites, Ac— It was sustained eaopr4Mly only by temporal sanctions.— Exter- 
nal action ia the <^terlon bat not the rule of Judgment— That it was a theocracy evident from its 
reUgloas services; also from its direct or primary design.— It was a poHties, as distinguished 
from a moral institution.— It was a dvU ffovemmsnt, adminUtersd by Ood^ as distinguished 
from a oioU govsmment^ adminUtered hy moik— Its li^ beginning and transient continuance. 

Having attempted to show what a theocracy is^ I now pro- 
ceed to show — 

n. That the Mosaic law was a theoc^'acy, i. e., that the govern^ 
ment of Israel hy Moses was one in which God assfwmed the 
two relatioTts of national king and tutelary deHy toward that 
nation^ and by the ovoU magist/rate, and also hy an extraordi- 
nary j?rovidenee, administered their entire ci/vU polity^ through 
propitiatory rites, under an economy of grace; thus exhibiting^ 
in a natural and representati/ve method, his higher system of 
moral government over tliem, and over aU men, as m^oral and 
immiortal beings. 

Before I proceed directly to oflTer the proof of this proposi- 
tion, I remark, that there is one great and prominentia^, and 
a principle resulting from it, which are ever to be remembered 
in all onr reasonings on this subject. The fact is, that^the Is- 
raelites when delivered from Egypt, and when receiving the 
law from Moses, were thoroughly Egyptian in their character, 
education, language, modes of thought, opinions, habits, and 
usages. The principle resulting from this fact is, that the true 
God, in revealing himself to this people in the two great rela- 
tions of their king and their God, would and ought to be under- 
stood, and would intend to be understood, in the true Egyptian 
meaning of the language employed in this revelation of him- 
self. Especially are these things so, provided that there is no 
evidence to the contrary, and that every consideration supposa- 
ble in the case to confirm this meaning of the language,actu- 
ally exists. Assuming then, what I claim to have decisively 
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pi'oved, that the government of Egypt was a theocracy, and 
that the Israelites when brought out of Egypt could have had 
no idea or conception of any other government than that of a 
theocracy, it follows, according to the principle above stated, 
that the government which God by Moses instituted over Is- 
rael, in the only authorized and just view of it, must have been 
regarded by that people as a theocracy, and therefore was a 
theocracy. 

I shall now attempt to establish the truth of my leading 
proposition, by considerations which not only prove its truth, 
but which wiU more fully unfold the nature of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, than could well be done in a somewhat general definition. 
These considerations wiU be derived — 

In the first place, from some prominent and undeniable char- 
acteristics of tlie Mosaic law as given to Israel. 

In the second place, from the character, views, opinions, &Ci^ 
of the Israelites, as wholly Egyptian, when they received the 
law. 

In the third place, from a common use of language in the 
early ages of the world, in which one thing is spoken of chiefly 
to denote another. 

In the fourth place, from the New Testament 

That the Mosaic law was a theocracy is evident — 

I. I^rom some obvious cmd wndemcAle chcmicteTisUcs of the 
law as ffvven to Israel. 

That the government of this people was, in some general 
and essential respects, a theocracy, according to the view now 
taken of such a government, I suppose will, to a great extent, 
be admitted. I suppose that it will be admitted — 

First, that God assumed toward this people the two great re^ 
lations of national king and tutelary deity. 

Secondly, that the whole Mosaic system — all its laws — ema- 
nated from God, and were clothed with his authority. 

Thirdly, that this government, while administered to some 
extent by a human magistracy of divine institution, was also 
administered by an extraordinary providence. 

Fourthly, that it involved through propitiatory rites and sac- 
rifices suited to its nature, a system of grace in the forgiveness 
of ciml or political transgression. 

These essential characteristics of a theocracy in the govern- 
naent of Israel, I suppose to be too obvious to require proof! 
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There are jet others which may be more questioiiable. I re- 
mark ther^ore — 

Fifthly, that this government oyer Israel was directly sus- 
tained and enforced by no other than temporal sanctions. 

Here the question is not, whether a future state of rewards 
and punishments is revealed in the Old Testament What is 
now maintained is, that the Mosaic law or Jewish theocracy, 
was enforced only by temporal sanctions. For proof of this, I 
deem it sufficient to refer only to the 27th, 28th, and 29th chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy. In the 27th, the Jewish lawgiver directs 
tiie manner in which the curses of the law shall be published 
to all the people and assented to by them* In the 28th, we 
have a full and unambiguous description of these curses, and 
ot the opposite blessings. Both are exclusively of a temporal 
nature. Nor could the language bave been more explicit to 
tius purpose, according to ordinary usage, had there been no 
future state. In the 29tb chapter, it appears that the threat- 
ened evils were not exclusively naiionaly or such as could be 
inflicted on the whole nation, but that the individual who vio- 
lated the ]aw became liable to similar punishments. Yide ver- 
ses 19, 20, and Heb. ii. 2.* 

Sixthly. I all^e that external or overt action, though not 
the rule, is the only criterion of judgment in the administra- 
tkm of tbe law of tiie theocracy. God, in assuming the rela- 
tion of national king toward Israel, and giving them law, never 
lowered or obscured the standard of ri^t moral action, but 
required them to love him with aU the heart, mind, soul, and 
strength, — the only spirit of loyalty due to a Being of infinite 
perfection. As tried by this perfect rule of action, he ever 
assumed, and proceeded on the assumption, that all were sin- 



o I cannot here dwell on this topic without transgressing my prescribed limits. 
Warbnrton has largely dwelt on It. Vide Div. Leg., voL iv. B. 6, Sec. 4, 6, 6; 
B. 6, Sec. 1. After considering the Book of Job in Sec. 2d of his 6th Boole, he 
examines in Sec. 8d, 299, all the passages in the Old Testament which have been 
supposed to teach a future state of rewards and punishments. His view is not, 
that this doctrine is not taught in the Old Testament, nor yet that Moses and 
erea the people did not belieye it ; nor that it was not taught by the later proph- 
ets *, nor yet thai it was not taught by the Mosaic law, or Jewish theocracy, as 
a rqtretentatioe tyttem; but that it was not taught by this system, in the primary 
import of ihe language, and as an essential or constituent part of the system. 
Of seTeral xMSsages, in my yiew, espedaUy in the later prophets, his interpre- 
tation is not Just 
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Tiers or transgressors, and as such must be condemned or cnrsed. 
Dent, xxvii. 26, and Gal. iii. 10. The light of truth shone so 
strongly on this fact, that the people, at least the candid and 
enlightened, fully conceded it by their frequent and formal 
confessions. Their oflferings and sacrifices, voluntary and com- 
manded, proved the same thing. And especially did the great 
sacrifice, made once a year for the sins of all the people, show 
that all were transgressors of that perfect rule of action which 
was common to both the national and the moral government 
of God, and that God never relinquished the prerogative of 
searching the heart and trying the reins. And yet the omnis- 
cience of God, as the national sovereign, never interposed in 
the administration of the national law, or theocracy. The laws 
of this system, as such, like other national laws, were designed 
to secure that spirit of loyalty due to the national king, and 
thus to secure such overt action as would promote, and to pre- 
vent such as would hinder, the well-being of the State, as a 
temporal or earthly community. It was also designed to se- 
cure those outward forms of worship, which were appointed 
to produce an almost constant recognition of the only living 
and true God as the tutelary deity of the nation, and thus 
strongly to impress on them their dependence on him for their 
national prosperity. This was the direct design of those civil 
laws in which their burdensome ritual was enacted and en- 
forced. 

And here, that we may not confound, as is too often done, 
the two co-existing kinds of government — the national govern- 
ment of Qt)d over this people, as citizens of the State, and hie 
moral government over them and all other men, as moral be- 
ings — it becomes important to show wherein these two kinds 
of government, in the present case, agree, and wherein they 
differ. 

The law of requirement then, that is, the substantial rule of 
action, is necessarily the same in both the moral and the na- 
tional system. This results from the fact, that tiie same per- 
fect Being is the supreme sovereign and lawgiver in both, and 
therefore, in the form of a rule of action, could require in both 
nothing less than that spirit of loyalty which is due to his per- 
fect character, with all its specific expressions in subordinate 
action demanded by circumstances. Thus God, in this law or 
rule of action, required every Israelite as a subject of his na- 
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tional government, in every act whether of worship, or other 
overt service or conduct, to love him with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, not less than as a subject of his moral govern- 
ment. Every Israelite, viewed in relation to either govern- 
ment, was under this perfect rule of action for all .moral be- 
ings, and if tried and judged by this perfect rule of action, 
must be convicted of not having observed aU the words of this 
law to do them, and by it must therefore be condenmed. But 
none but the (Omniscient King could justly judge the people ac- 
cording to this perfect rule of action ; nor he, without making 
the law of his moral government both a rule of action and a 
rule of judgment. Had he done this, the national government 
would have terminated at once, as it were, in the eternal retri- 
bution of its subjects as moral beings. Besides, that this per- 
fect rule of action is not the rule of judgment in either system 
is evident, since each system, instead of being administered on 
strictly leg<il principles, is combined with and modified by an 
economy of grace, providing mercy and forgiveness on condi- 
tion of repentance. Hence, legal sanctions are not adjudged or 
executed under either system according to the perfect rule of 
action tmder each, but under each according to a rule of' judg- 
ment instituted and modified by grace. This rule of judg- 
ment also is and must be the same xmder both systems. From 
the character of the lawgiver, this must require some degree of 
personal holiness as the condition of acceptance ; nothing being 
more incongruous and unsupposable, than that such a lawgiver 
and judge should, even under a gracious economy, lower the con- 
dition of the slightest favor to entire impenitence and unbelief, 
i. e., to the utter want of personal holiness. This would be a 
formal exemption of the impenitent from punishment, and an 
avowed relinquishment of all claim to the lowest degree of that 
spirit of loyalty which is due to such a lawgiver. The rule 
of judgment then, so far as made known by the language of 
the lawgiver — so far as clear promulgation, or precise specifica- 
tion in terms can determine it, is the same under both systems. 
It requires, in formal and explicit specification, bbpentancb, 
i. e., some degree of personal holiness. No subject, as related 
to either system, however dccording to some oiKer prmcipLeB he 
may he treated^ has any warrant to conclude or suppose that he 
is irvly accepted, or regarded with actual favor ^ by the law- 
giver, any further than he is truly penitent in his sight. The 
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lawgiver has $aid nothing, done nothing, to authorize on this 
point any other conclusion. 

But we now come to a difficulty, or at least, what is very 
commonly supposed to be a difficulty — one which, if I mistake 
not, has occasioned very unsatisfactory exhibitions of the Jew- 
ish theocracy. This difficulty arises from overlooking the neces- 
sary principle in the administration of a national government, 
though it be a theocracy — that of making overt or external ac- 
tion the criterion^ but not the rule of judgment.' This distino- . 
tion between the rule and the criterion of judgment, though it 
seems not to be at once obvious to every mind, is of vital im- 
portance. The necessity of adhering to this principle in the 
administration of all civil law, does in no respect change tlie 
rule of judgment, which requires in all cases, a true spirit of 
loyalty to the ruler, — ^in the present case, to God,, the nation^ 
king of Israel. Adherence to this principle is only the neces- 
sary mode of determining the question of the spirit of loyalty 
—compliance or non-compliance with the actual rule of judg- 
ment. Instead of determining it by the direct inspection of 
Omniscience, the Omniscient Ifational King himself conforms 
to this universal and necessary mode of determining conform- 
ity to the rule of judgment. Nor does he in this way in any 
degree obscure, or render doubtful to reason or common sense, 
the actual rule of judgment as requiring the loyalty of the 
heart. The subject tried and judged, even when accepted and 
rewarded on account of merely external action as the only cri- 
terion of his loyalty, still knows that he has not secured the 
favor of his Omniscient Sovereign, but only the external ex* 
pression of his favor. Such hypocrisy is the subject's own 
fault, not that of the sovereign or the law. The rule of judg- 
ment is plain, and if the necessary criterion of judgment is, 
through the perversion of the subject, made the occasion of 
hypocrisy, still this criterion is the best which the nature of 
the case admits of, and the evils resulting from it are far less 
than would result from adopting any other. For, while a spirit 
of loyalty furnishes the best security that the ends of civil gov- 
ernment, in overt action and its results will be obtained, and 
ought therefore to be required, still the well-being of the 
State is secured by that overt action which is the expreesion of 
this spirit I add, that the administration of this system in ad- 
judging and executing sanctions, was to a great extent, corn- 
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mitted to rulers and judges with whom external action could, 
of course, be the only criterion of judgment. Accordingly, as 
in other cases of civU government, a rule of evidence was pre- 
scribed, and external action only made the proof of loyalty or 
disloyalty to the national king. 

The same thing is substantially true in respect to that part 
€i it which Qod reserved to himself^ and administered by an 
extraordinary providence. God here proceeded as rigidly on 
the principle of making overt action on the part of the nation 
and of individuals, the criterion of obedience and disobedience, 
and of conferring good and inflicting evil, as ever did any hu- 
msax magistrate. So far as subjects were externally obedient, 
they were, according to the only possible mode of administer- 
ing a civil government, adjudged and treated as in jprmciple 
obedient to the rule of judgment ; and so far as they were ex- 
ternally disobedient, they were adjudged and treated as in 
principle disobedient to the rule of judgment. 

Thus Gk>d was pleased to give to his chosen people a politi- 
cal or civil government, and to proceed Tnore htcmano in every 
part of its administration. Every step of his providence, in 
awarding temporal sanctions, and the mode of it, show that he 
disposed of their civil affairs only in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of civil government ; and though he interfered by a su- 
pernatural providence, he did so only in conformity with these 
principles. 

Seventhly. That the Mosaic system was a theocracy, is evi- 
dent from diose laws of the system which respected what are 
commonly called " the religious services" of the peopled Most 
writers on this subject speak of the laws of this system as ^' po- 
litical laws, requiring rdigiotcs duties, rites, sacrif ces, offerings 
and worship." Kow I cannot but regard this not only as a 
false, but as a peculiarly unfortxmate use of the word rdigiousy 
as fitted to conceal the distinction between what was strictly 
and simply *'^ pcUUcaly^ and what was, in the lowest authorized 
sense, " religiousP The error in my view, consists in over- 
looking the fact, that the twofold relation of national king and 
tutelary deity is merely 9k political relation — ^the latter as truly as 
the former. It is true, as I have already said, that in every law of 
the theocracy, the reqidremcnt reached the heart. This is true 
in every instance of rightful civil or national government — the 
specific nature of this spirit of loyalty being determined in 

Vol. n.— « 4 
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each case by the character of the national king or ruler. Still, 
in each case it is a m.er%\j pol/Uical requirement, as enacted bj 
political authority and for political purposes. Obedience and 
disobedience to such a requirement are merely political obedi- 
ence or political disobedience ; and this, whether God or man 
be the national ruler, and whether the spirit of loyalty be due 
to the one or the other. The former indeed, contemplated 
under certain relations, would be a morally right or religious 
principle or state of mind. But it has also other relations 
which are by no means essential to it as a reUgiaus principle, 
and which result from it solely as commanded by, or as obedi- 
ence to, civil law. As such obedience, it secured by promise 
the favor of the tutelary deity, in long life and great temporal 
prosperity ; while contemplated simply as reUgiovs jmnoiplsj 
it had no such connection. To call any of the services, even 
the morally right principle, as claimed by the law of the the- 
ocracy or civil law, religious service or religious worship, or 
by any name when contemplated as obedience to civil law, 
which shall imply that it sustains any other or higher relations 
than those of mere civil obedience, is a false and unfortunate 
use of language. Even the word holy^ when applied to this 
people, denoted nothing beyond obedience to civil law, and as 
such simply described it as related to the promises of the na- 
tional system. From ths mere word^ no inference could be 
made of any higher relation of those to whom it was applied, 
than that of subjects of civil government, wjio evinced by ex- 
ternal conduct a spirit of loyalty to their national king, and 
were thus entitled to the temporal blessings which he, as na- 
tional God, had promised to such obedience. Thus it appears 
that God, as the national king and tutelary deity of Israel, in 
the administration of a theocracy over this people, and in its 
true and proper effects and consequences, no more held them 
responsible for religious service properly so called, or personal 
piety, or true spiritual religion in its higher relations to the 
aUotments of men in a futv/re state^ than does any wise and 
good human ruler. It is true, that God, as a national ruler, in 
claiming of his subjects a spirit of loyalty, claimed more as his 
due, than any human ruler can properly claim as his due. Still, 
this spirit of loyalty to him as national ruler, no more sustain- 
ed, as such, those relations which pertain to what is properly 
called religion, piety, spiritual holiness, than does the spirit of 
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loyalty to a human magistrate sustain these relations. I am 
not saying that those services required by the theocracy, which 
are often called " religioufl," were not peculiar, and did not 
sustain a peculiar relation. They were peculiar, and yet com- 
mon to every theocracy. Their relation was peculiar on ac- 
count oi the peculiar arbitrary relation of God, as the tutelary 
deity of the nation, dispensing by a supernatural providence, 
national blessings and national calamities. They were services 
rendered to him in view of his relation to them, and their con- 
sequent relation to him, in respect to these temporal blessings 
and evils, and not to him as their moral or spiritual ruler, nor as 
arising from their relation to him as moral or spiritual beings. 
It will greatly confirm the views now given of the Mosaic 
law, to show in this place, how decisively they refute a com- 
mon objection to it. It has often been said, that as a civil or 
national law, it punished its subjects for matters of opinion, 
and the instance especially appealed to, is that of the sincere 
idolater. This dishonorable imputation has been commonly 
countenanced by the advocates of its divine authority. It is 
now denied as entirely groundless. God as we have seen, could 
not, consistently with his own character, claim in the form of 
requirement any thing less of men than that truly spiritual 
state of the heart which is his due, and which of course implies 
a just conception of his character. But then we have seen, 
that this same state of mind as required by God as the moral 
governor of men, and as required by God as national king of 
citizens in their relation to the State, must sustain very different 
relations. Viewed as required by the moral governor, it is 
piety, spiritual religion, with its eternal relations. Yiewed as 
required by the national king, it is simply political loyalty in 
temporal relations. The same things, rrmtatis mutandis^ are 
true of the opposite act or state of mind. In its relation to 
God as national king, idolatry is not to be viewed as spiritual 
impiety, but only as a civil cffense with its essential relations. 
As such, it was simply treason — crimen Imsm majestatia. This 
relation was not destroyed or changed by any other relation to 
God's moral government, no more than the same political crime 
is with us. As a civil offense, it was therefore justly punish- 
able by civil law. This is decisively confirmed by the fact, 
that Ghod, as a civil though an omniscient lawgiver, never 
judged and determined any subject of this law, by tiie om- 
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niecient inspection of his heart, to be an idolater. The law was 
never applied to the internal belief, which was manifested by 
no overt act, and which of conrse, conld not be tried before a 
civil tribunal. The secret idolater, believing and tmiting in 
false gods, was indeed guilty of spiritual impiety ; but no law 
of the theocracy could punish him for this. And further, in 
this same state of mind, be was in principle guilty of rebellion 
against the national king. But for this, so long as it was not 
manifested in overt action, no process of civil law could reach 
him. On the contrary, the civil law gave him full protecticm, 
until, by overt action, he showed his practical denial of the 
authori^ of the national king. It was then, in, s%$ch a oeusj 
and for such a reason^ and not for a matter of mere opinion, 
that he was to be punished as a political offender. A ctmscienr 
tious idolater — ^if we suppose such an one— could no more be 
punished for a mere matter of opinion under the Mosaic law, 
than could be a conscientious murderer or blasphemer, ifec, 
and neither could be punished for a matter of opinion, but only 
for action, which simply as a civil offense, showed him to be 
an enemy of the State. 

Eighthly. I infer the same thing from the direct design of tiie 
Mosaic institution. By this institution'God designed, primarily 
and directly, to reveal himself as the only living and true Gtod, 
in the single relation of the national Idng and tutelary deity 
of Israel ; though, as we may see hereafter, indirectly by this 
means, in the higher relation of moral governor, tiiat such 
was the primary design of the theocracy is as obvious,a8 that 
the Mosaic system was a political or national system in every 
essential respect, or even in any respect at all. Gk>d's sjuritual 
or moral government over men as spiritual, moral, and im- 
mortal beings, and a civil government even in his hands, are in 
their very nature, ends and modes of administration so essen- 
tially diverse, that they can not be identified, or made to 
coalesce in one system of government How for example, 
could a civil government as such, require personal religion, 
spiritual religion, piety, holiness, of its subjects in its true and 
essential nature and relations ; or how be administered accord- 
ing to the direct inspection of the heart by omniscience; and 
how could the moral government of Gtod require spiritual re* 
li^on, except in its spiritual relations, or be administered in 
any other way than by the direct inspection of the heart ? If 
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these two kinds ol gOYenunent^ though in the hands of the 
same Being, are^ as we haYe seen they are, entirely distinct, 
then God, when revealing himself as the only living and true 
God, in tlie single relation of national ruler, does not, as idenr 
iical with this relati<^, nor as any essential part of it, reveal 
his higher relation of the moral governor of men ^ moral and 
immortal beings. I am not saying that the latter relation 
may not be in some way ir^erred from or represented by the 
former. But I maintain that each is distinct from the other ;. 
diat each is complete in itself; that each might exist by itself 
without the other ; and that therefore two things, so different 
and distinct, cannot be so combined as to lose their distinct 
and separate nature and identity. God then, in revealing him- 
self to Israel as the only living and true Gk>d in the compre- 
hensive relation of national king and tutelary deity, did not in 
80 doing direoUy reveal himself in the higher relation of the 
moral governor of men, but only as the one true Qod in the 
former relatiop. The Mosaic institution therefore, was simply 
a national or civil institution. All its relations were civil, tem- 
poral relations. Even the requirements, which were the same 
as those of God's moral government, and when viewed as ele- 
ments or parts of it, were spiritual and holy, in the highest sense, 
yet as elements or parts of the Mosaic system, sustained only 
civil and temporal relations. The Mosaic institution therefore, 
was primarily and direeUy designed to reveal God to Israel in 
the single relation of national Qod and tutelary deity; and 
was of course in its only true and essential nature, a national or 
civil institution of that peculiar kind called a theocracy. 

It may serve to illustrate and confirm the foregoing view of 
the subject to remark, that, when in common language, we 
speak cflwhai a thing is, we speak, at least for the most part, 
not of its absohUSj but of its relaUve nature. Thus we say 
of a stone, it is heavy ; meaning its rdaiim nature, or its abso- 
lute nature m related to the earth, and within the sphere of its 
attraction. But the same stone with its abeolAUe nature un- 
changed, were it to be removed at a certain distance from the 
earth, and placed within the sun's attraction, would cease to be 
heavy J in this new condition of existence. All such terms as 
right, good, bad, holy, righteous, &c., and such also as hard, 
sc^ heavy, &c., are rdoifme terms. Thus, when we speak of 
acticm as holy in its highest or spiritual sense, we mean its 
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relative nature ; i. e., its nature as related to the highest intereBtB 
of moral beings. Viewed however, in its nature m relation to 
the State, or to the well-being of the body politic, especially in 
its relative natwre in the Hebrew commonwealth under its the- 
ocracy, it has another reUxtme nature than its reUxtvoe natmre in 
the highest sense. This relative nature of such action, so pecu- 
liar, and arising exclusively from the relation of this people to 
God as their national king and tutelary deity, in Hebrew usage 
was called holy. Thus the same action is properly conceived and 
spoken of as hoh/^ in the highest sense, without including in it 
the conception of its political relation under the Hebrew the- 
ocracy ; and also as holy denoting its political relations, without 
including the conception of its holy nature in the highest 
sense. This shows how entirely distinct, in the true conception 
of things, was the civil government which God administered 
over Israel as a State, from the moral government which he ad- 
ministered over them as moral and immortal beings ; and how 
it is that the former could wholly cease, and the Jatter remain 
immutable and eternal. • 

Ninthly. I infer the same thing, from the nature of the Mo- 
saic system, as a drovmsta/ntial orposUivey in distinction from 
a moral institution. In the use of these terms however, I 
must briefly explain my meaning. By a moral institution or 
government of God over men, I mean that which necessarily 
results from the essential nature and essential condition or cir- 
cumstances of men as moral beings. This essential nature and 
these essential circumstances are absolutely unchangeable so 
long as men are moral beings ; nor can the moral government 
of God over such beings cease for a moment, let circumstances 
change as they may. By a circumstantial or positive institution 
of God over men, I mean one which arises from and depends on 
other things or circumstances than those which are essential to 
their high relation as moral beings ; that is, on circumstances 
which are changeable and often change.* It is appointed by a 
perfect God in one set of variable circumstances, and not in 
another, because the circumstances in which it is ordained fur- 
nish the reason for its appointment or ordination. It is indeed, 
authoritative and binding in all circumstances in which it is or- 
dained, for it is ordained only in those variable circumstances, 
which are the reasons for investing it with the authority 
and obligation of a divine command ; all which is proved to 
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its subjects by the character and promulgated will of its author. 
It is therefore changeable and changes, as certain variable cir- 
cumstances of moral beings change, while moral government 
over moral beings is unchangeable, so long as they are moral 
beings. A theocracy therefore is not inmiutable as is moral 
government, but is in an important respect circumstantial, ar- 
bitrary, or positive. It is cia^cwmsta/rUial^ as its establishment 
depends on the variable circumstances of moral beings ; and it 
18 arbitrary or positive, as its universal obligation and authority 
are wholly determined by a formal positive enactment of im- 
explmned sovereignty. Its whole nature as a ciml law or in- 
stitution, is an arhUrary natv/re — ^a nature which so entirely 
depends on the will of God, that he can create or annul it and 
its obligation, by imparting to it, or withholding from it, civil 
relations at his pleasure, without changing its nature, rela- 
tions, or obligation, as a moral law or institution. It is thus, I 
may say, that the apostle has described the whole Mosaic in- 
stitution in £ph. iL 15, and in Col. ii. 14. This will appear 
hereafter, from his use of the word ddy^^, of which the plural 
form used by him cannot, I think, be better rendered than by 
positive instiMions as now explained. 

Such, beyond all denial, was the Mosaic law — ^ihe theoc- 
racy of IsraeL It resulted wholly from the peculiar circum- 
stances of this people. It was a law or system to them which 
in some sense it was not to any other. Without specifying 
these circumstances in detail, it is sufficient to say, that God 
had made peculiar promises to their fathers concerning these 
tiieir descendants — ^the promise of great temporal prosperity — 
the promise that the knowledge of himself should not be ut- 
terly lost in the world by the encroachments of idolatry ; that 
through them it should be imparted to other nations, and that 
from them the seed of Abraham, should the Bedeemer come, 
to the end that these promises so peculiar might be fulfilled, 
and this peculiar and high destination of this people accom- 
plished ; a theocracy — a civil government, clothed with (Jod's 
authority — ^became, from the condition of circumstances of this 
people in Egypt, so far as man can see, the fittest means, that 
by connecting the knowledge of the true God thus intimately, 
even essentially with their civil government and their exist- 
aiee as a nation, the former could not be annihilated without 
the annihilation of the latter. Such a government, in its gen- 
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eral nature and form, was in accordance with the civil gor- 
ernment of other nations, and peculiarly adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumstances and usages of those over whom it was es- 
tablished. How plainly then, was it what 1 have called it, a 
circumstantial, or better, a positive institution I How plainly 
incredible that God, in becoming a civil ruler — a political king 
of one nation, or of all nations — should so lower the two great 
spiritual requirements of his moral government — the one the 
perfect rule of action, and the other the actual rule of judg- 
ment to inen (as moral and immortal beings), that these rules 
or laws should sustain simply the relation of civil laws, award- 
ing only temporal rewards and punishments through external 
action as the sole criterion of adjudication, except this govern- 
ment was merely a drcumstantml institution. 

Tenthly. The same view of the Mosaic law will be corrobo- 
rated, if we consider the difference between a civil govemmctot 
administered by Gk>d, and civil government administered by 
man. Of all civil government, the true object or end is to 
secure by the influence of its authority, the highest well-being 
of the State as a community of earth and time. This authority 
of the civil governor, or the civil authority which is to be em- 
ployed for the temporal well-being of the State, though always 
absolute while acfaiowledged by its subject, is to be estimated 
and measured in its degree by the degree of the governor's 
qualification to rule, i. e., by his competence and disposition to 
govern in the best manner. At the same time, the spirit of 
loyalty on the part of subjects, foimded in a due regard for the 
well-being of the State, as a temporal community, is to be 
graduated by the known qualifications of the governor for hia 
office, supposing him always to possess the degree of qualifi- 
cation which justly entitles him to reign. Thus his auAority 
and their loyalty would properly vary in degree, as the gover- 
nor might be a superior man or a higher being, as an angel. 
Still, his authority would be merely civil authority, i. e., 
merely a right to govern according to the principles of such 
a jurisdiction; or, in general, to enact and enforce law for 
the temporal well-being of the State. He has and can have 
no right to enact laws designed to control or to secure the 
spiritual well-being as such of his subjects, or to regulate 
or determine the religious faith or opinions as such of his 
subjecte, either Pagan or Mohammedan, Infidel, Jewish or 
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Ghrigtian, Protestant or Catholic. Such prerogative pertains 
to no civil ruler, whether man or angel ; nor so far as we can 
say, to Qod himself under this relation. If God, as the national 
king of Israel, may be said in claiming the spirit of loyalty due 
to himself, so far virtually to claim a right religious belief, still 
he never assumed the prerogative of enforcing either claim by 
temporal retoards and penalties. It was not disobedience to 
either claim as such, or as seen and known by his omniscient 
eye ; but it was such disobedience, only as eomced hy overt 
action^ for which he inflicted or ever threatened to inflict, the 
pains and penalties of the national law. K then, we suppose 
God himself to assume the relation of a civil governor of a 
State, taking the whole civil authority which had before ex- 
isted in the hands of men into his own, he would indeed possess 
a higher degree of civil authority than his predecessor ; and the 
i^irit of loyalty due on the part of subjeete to their king or 
civil governor, ought to be that which is fitted to his infinitely 
perfect character, and perfect qualification to govern the State 
in the best manner. Still, the civil authority which he has a&- 
Btmied, and had a ri^t to assume, though taken from the hands 
of another, is in its essential nature and relations cwU au- 
thority^ and it is nodiing more. He was Ae perfect moral 
governor of men before assuming the relation and prerogatives 
of a civil ruler over tlie State; 

Civil government then, as a hind of government, is one and 
the same thing (though differing circumstantially in the degree 
of its authority in different cases), whether in the hands of 
man, or of an angel, or of an archangel, or of God. It is, at 
iLe same time, so diverse as a kind of government from that 
higher kind of government which God administers over men, 
as moral beings, in their high relation to eternity, that, while 
tiiey are easily confounded, they should be accurately distin- 
guished according to their essential difference. Thus distin- 
guished, what can be more rationally believed, than that God, 
the rightful moral sovereign of all men as moral beings, should, 
in view of the condition of this lost worid — ^in view of his rela- 
tion to Abraham, and of the condition of his descendants in 
Egypt, and especially for the great purpose of accomplishing 
his highest design and richest promise of mercy to our sinful 
race — assume the relation of a national king and tutelary deity 
over the people of Israel — ^hold and perpetuate, for long cen- 
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tunes, the administration of this national or civil system of 
gOTemment over that people in his own hands — ^keep the en- 
tire administrations of the two systems wholly distinct — ^render 
the inferior system ever prominent and sabservient as a tem- 
porary representation of tlie higher, until its object and end 
should be fully accomplished in the advent of the Oreat Be 
deemer of all — ^then entirely abolish the inferior system, so 
leaving all civil authority and power to revert to human hands, 
— and all this as an overwhelming and everlasting confirma- 
tion of the higher system, so worthy of himself, as one to be 
consummated in the issues of eternity t 

To a clear apprehension of the subject before us, there is yet 
in some minds perhaps, a difficulty which it is desirable to re- 
move. Thus it may be inquired — since the authority of Qod 
as the moral governor of men as moral beings, remains unim- . 
paired over them, and especially since the apostles Paul and 
Peter (Rom. xiii. 1, &c., and 1 Pet. ii. 13) so expressly and 
earnestly enjoin submission to existing civil government as the 
ordinance of God and for conscience' sake — ^how is it, that 
every civil government is not clothed with divine authority ; 
or, that the authority of Qod as a moral governor does not, in 
its own proper influence, directly reach the duties and conduct 
of men, as citizens or members of the State, and bind them to 
obey the enactments of civil government t I answer, that a 
true rendering of the passages referred to, instead of one dic- 
tated by the assumed doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
will correct some common mistakes of commentators, and 
show what is the meaning of these apostles. I remark then, 
that nothing is plainer in these passages, than their distinct 
recognition of the dif&renoe between God's authority as a 
moral governor over men as moral beings, and the author- 
ity of civil government over men as its subjects; for both 
apostles simply employ one kind of authority, viz., God's au- 
thority as a moral governor to enforce submission to another 
Kma ot authority, viz., man's authority as a civil ruler. When 
^nAoJ^ r"^ these governments of the nations derived their 
Or W^- "^ ^'^' ^ ^^ *^^^ ^^^^^ government of Israel? 
i^Jf W^v"^^ Tu*^' ^""^ *^y ^ P^^ ^ di^e author- 
^vemmen^^rr^^ T'^"^ ^^^ ^^ ""^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ <^i^ 
^Xd Tv« ^^^ """^ ^^^"^ ^^* <^'« authority. He 
assmned every prerogative of an absolute national king over 
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this people. He became their legislator, enacting with his 
own anthority their every law. Nor was tiiiere the shadow of 
any other civil authority than his own, or that which was di- 
rectly and expressly derived from it, in the entire administra- 
tion of their national system. When has he done this for any 
other nation t Now the apostle Paul speaks of ^^ the powers 
((^cvoidiy anthorities) that be ; which of course, are not mere 
abet/racHons. He speaks not of civil government in the ab- 
stract, but of civil authorities or governments aott^ally existmg^ 
which they to whom he wrote knew, and which we know, were 
as exclusively of human origin as is the authority of a city or 
of a school. This is placed beyond all denial by the passage 
in 1 Pet. ii. 18, where the apostle says, " Submit yourselves 
to irdai(^ dvd^omlvxi Kriaecy every human oreatianj for the Lord's 
sake, whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto governors as 
unto them as sent by him,'' &c. What can be more plainly 
taught, than that the authority of civil government is simply 
kuman authority, and has solely a human origin t Thus while 
both these apostles represent every civil government in its es- 
sential, inherent authority, as ^ merely human institution, and 
do not weaken this authority, or the obligation of the sub- 
jects arising from it, they lay upon them in addition to this, 
another and higher authority, even OocPe avthority over them as 
moral hemgsy to submit to this civil human autiiority, when- 
ever or wherever it exists. 

To confirm this view of the subject and to remove any 
doubts arising from the common translation, and the more com- 
mon interpretation of the passages referred to, I shall, as briefly 
as may be, further present my own views of the meaning of 
these apostles, in the context. Paul then, plainly asserts, that 
there is no instance of the existing power or authority, of which 
he speaks, which is not generally speaking from God; and 
then, to show his more particular meaning, adds : These eodei- 
mg powers {pvaai i(ovalcu)y authorities of human origin, are or- 
der^ (reraj^ai) not by revelation, but ordered^ appointed, in 
\^ providerUial pwrpoeee — ^arranged in his providence, and de- 
signed to be in each case the existing thing which it is, neither 
more nor less — ^a human institution with its own peculiar hu- 
man authority, obviously fitted while existing as such, and 
shown to human reason, by the nature and condition of human 
society, to be fitted to promote the well-being of the State, and 
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indirectly the highest good of the nmverse, and thus to swell 
the sum total of good. Thej are like many other hnman instl- 
tntions, originated, devised, and adopted by men, as obviously 
dictated by hnman reason, as parts of thejmmdential arrange' 
ment {diaray^, v. 2.) of God, for the well-being of men on earth : 
for example, as parental government in the family, that of tu- 
tors and governors in colleges, schools, &c. Ihe parent and 
the schoolmaster are each bound, or under obligation to God 
to assume authority, to devise and administer government in 
their respective relations in view of its necessary utility to the 
family and the school. But they are under this obligation to 
God not as a national king or ruler, but as the moral- governor 
of men as moral beings. The Jews entertained the false and 
almost invincible prejudice, that human authority was no au- 
thority, and that no national government had the least auth(^ 
ity whatever, except God's express and direct authority as 
given to it, and assumed on his part by formal revelation en- 
acting its laws, &c. Accordingly, the apostles are at great 
pains to show the contrary. They not only distinctly and ex- 
pressly recognize the authority of every existing civil govern- 
ment, as originated by man {avSpt^mivxi rrfaret), but inculcate 
submission to this simply human authority by a still higher au- 
thority. Thus Paul : Whosoever resisteth {dvriTooaSiAevo^^ ar- 
rays htTnsdf agamsf) this human authority of an existing civil 
government a providential arrangement of God, or an estab- 
lishment of God brought into existence by his providence — 
resisteth in so doing, what? Not an ordinance of God clothed 
with his authority as a national ruler, by express revelation as 
in the case of the Jews; nor yet even as that which in this 
moflfmer he had required men themselves to establish, or, in 
respect to the form of it, given the least direction or instruc- 
tion; but a merely human institution brought, under God's 
providential ordering of human agencies and instrumentalities, 
into existence by men for the temporal well-being of States or 
nations. By resisting any such human institution, man could 
not resist what is properly called a dirnne ordmancey involv- 
ing the universal divine right of kings, the most foreign and 
even contemptible idea to a Jewish mind as applied to the 
kings of the Gentiles, but a merely human institution {dvdpo* 
ntvti icrtael)^ purposed, and brought to pass, in the providence 
of God, for the temporal well-being of the State. He there- 
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fore^ wbo shonld resist, oTerAurow or doetroj in any case, snch 
a means ot good, or any other meana of good bo important, 
•o naefiil and even neceesary to man as social beings here 
on earth, acts wickedly as a moral being : instead of doing 
good fircMB light moral principle, he does evil from wrong moral 
principle. To show this, if possible still more plainly , the apos- 
tle says (y. 6) : ^ There is a neceasity that you should be sub- 
ject, not only to avoid the penalty of the civil institution, by 
wfaieh only its authority can be supported when resisted, but 
also for another andi far higher reason — oivaoG(nmt(^oonsciencej 
which will e(»idemn you for acting morally wrong, as moral 
beings, in contrayening the will of God as tiie moral governor 
of men, though this will is shown, not by revelation but by the 
utility of civil government.'' He then proceeds to inculcate, 
TOK THE SAMB BBASON, their dutics as citizens of the State to 
pay tribute, and then their duties in social life, from the great 
moral principle of love to their nei^bor. The apostle Peter 
also inculcates submission to civil au^ority, as exclusively from 
men {dv$punivy uriau) from respect to the wUl of Christ, whether 
it be to tlie king, Ac. (y- 18) — "as the servants of God" (v. 16) 
^^-^oining upon them, in. two distract precepts, to fear Oody 
and to Tumor the Jdng (v. 17). He then recognizes the same 
niarai obligation to another merely human institution, saying, 
^Servants, be subject to your masters {dsondTcug)^ with all fear, 
&o.y and this for conscience toward God" (verses 18, 19). 
But not to dwell longer on this part of the subject, I only ask, 
When,, since God abolished the Jewish theocracy, has he as- 
sumed the relation of national king or tutelary deity over any 
other nation, or promised national temporal blessings, or threat- 
ttied national temporal calamitiee to nations, as they should 
obey or disobey his laws as the m<»ral governor of men as 
moral beings ? 

These considerations are deemed quite sufficient to show how 
^itirely distinct the moral government of God over men is 
from a national or civil government, whether the latter be a 
theocracy like the Mosaic law, or a merely human institution ; 
and that while the former or Mosaic law, was merely a civil 
government in the form of theocracy. What under the na- 
ticmal government were primarily and properly civil enact- 
ments, as the ten commandments were, would indeed lose this 
dtfuracter after flie abrogation of the Mosaic or national law ; 
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but 80 far as they were moral precepts, or could with the 
shadow of propriety or truth be called such, they were binding 
on all men before the Mosaic law was given, ainl equally so as 
moral precepts while that law existed, and after its abrogation* 
Lem gtaty dum ratio manet. Should any ot these be enacted by 
the civil law of a State as involving overt action useful to the 
State, they would as such be merely civil laws, to be enforced 
only by civil authority with only temporal sanctions, and not 
by such authority as being in their nature moral precepts. 
Under this aspect or character, they are not civil laws but di- 
vine, and can be enforced by no authority, even that of a 
whole senate of kings, but only by the authority of Qod as the 
moral governor of men. 

Finally. That the Mosaic law was simply a national institu- 
tion appears from its late beginning and transient continuance. 
What the apostle has said on this subject, in Gal. iii., we 
shall presently see. I advert to it in the present connection 
to show, that had the Jews reasoned from the known facts in 
the case, as they ought to have reasoned, they would have 
adopted the same argument, and come to the same conclusion 
with the apostle. From the creation of man in paradise, God as- 
sumed toward him the high and immutable relation of a perfect 
moral governor — a relation to which every other was forever 
to be subservient The first form of this government was that 
of a strictly legal system, consisting of a perfect rule of action 
to men as moral beings, which was also a perfect rule of judg^ 
ment, and designed as such to secure their absolute moral per- 
fection. From the hour of man's apostasy however, this par- 
ticular form of this system was greatiy modified. Without 
impairing in the slighest degree its adaptation to secure the 
absolute perfection of men ae moral heinga^ a method of grace 
was combined with it, by which its rule of judgment was 
changed. It was as thus modified, not only divinely fitted as 
before to restore to obedience to its perfect rule of action 
a race of »mfvl moral beings, but also by its rule of judg- 
ment, to restore them as fully to the favor and friendship 
of their offended sovereign as had they never sinned. Such 
became now the form of God's perfect moral government over 
men, permanent and eternal, with a perfection excluding, in 
every essential respect, all further modification or change. 
His system of moral government for a sinful world, in its Bub- 
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Btantial fiillnees and glory, thongh not in its minuteness of de- 
tail, was revealed to the first parents of our race immediately 
on their apostasy, and with its heavenly light shone on the 
worid from the be^nning of the patriarchal dispensation. Its 
reclaiming power and saving influence were effectually dis- 
dosed in Abel, in Enoch, in . Noah (Heb. xi. 4, 5, 7), and 
doubtless in multitudes besides. There were it is true, sad 
and awful counteractions of its benign tendency which only 
proved its reality, while Gtod by his vindictive judgments in 
this world for two thousand years, more impressively upheld 
and enforced his authority as the moral governor of men, than 
he ever has since in this world's history. Thus, for this long 
period, God presented himself to men, in one, it may almost be 
said in only one — every other being subservient to this — high 
and august relation, that of their perfect moral governor, ^^ mer- 
ciful and gracious," which his absolute right to reign over them 
fully sustained. Nor can it be said with the least plausibility 
of truth, that he did not impart by revelation all that religious 
and moral truth to men, and in every essential form of doctrine 
and of precept, which was sufficient to reclaim every individual 
to whom the revelation came* From the calling of Abraham 
and during the Abrahamic dispensation, God greatly in some 
respects, augmented both to this patriarch and to his descend- 
ante, the light of that truth which he had before revealed in 
the promise of Eden. This advance in revelation however, 
consisted in greater particularity of detail, and greater clear- 
ness and fullness of exhibition, rather than in any essential 
addition to its comprehensive import. Indeed it would be 
difficult to find, either in the decalogue or in any subsequent 
part of the Old Testament, one moral precept viewed in its 
moral aspect, and as universally binding on men, which can- 
not also be found clearly revealed, or at least well understood, 
under the Abrahamic dispensation. So greatly was the light 
of religious and moral truth increased by this covenant — ^this 
dtaBfiKfi — so rich, abundant, and superabundant were its prom- 
ises to the righteous, not merely in temporal, but in eternal 
blessings (Gten. xvii), — so clearly and fully did this covenant 
unfold the only way of acceptance with God — the nature of 
religion and of moral duties — all truth which was neces- 
sary, if unperverted, to form the character of the perfect man 
(Gen. xvii. 1), that the apostle (Gal. iii. 8) calls it the Gospel 
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preached before imto Abraham. With this revelation of Qod's 
moral government to Abraham and his descendants, and through 
them designed for all nations, comprising every thing of mo- 
ment to men as moral and immortal beings, and being as con- 
Btit«ting the Gospel itself^ incapable of higher perfection — ^being 
the Gospel itself — we come, in the history of this people, within 
less than five oentories, to another peculiar, widely, even essen- 
tially different dispensation from any which had preceded itr 
Twenty-five centuries since the creation of the world had passed 
away, and neither the Mosaic law, nor any thing essentially 
like it from God, had been heard of by men. This dispensa- 
tion could add nothing to, and take nothing from that which al- 
ready existed, and was already perfect and unchangeable. It 
has been distinguished as the Hosaic dispensation. It was that 
in which God, after delivering the descendants of Abraham 
from a long and cruel bondage of four hundred years in Egypt, 
placed and continued them under a system of government, 
which he established and administered over them by Moses. 
But was it that perfect moral government and only moral 
government, which God had administered over men as moral 
and immortal beings since the first apostasy — ^the only one 
which he will administer in common to all men to the end* of 
time, and according to which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness and fix the allotments of all in eternity ? Was the 
Mosaic law in its true and essential character, the covenant 
made with Abraham— was it the Gospel ? Plainly whatever 
else it was, it had not one essential characteristic of God's 
moral government over men; not one, in respect to its au- 
thority, its requirements, its administration, its sanctions, or its 
retributions. For these as we have seen, were each and all 
political or civil in their nature and relations. In all these 
respects, it was a separate distinct institution, and as such 
might have subsisted in its peculiar individuality, though 
Gtod's moral government had never been revealed, or even 
had had no existence. What then, I ask again, was the Mo- 
saic law given to Israel at so late a period of this world's his- 
tory { Did it add any thing to, or take any thing from that 
moral government of God, which was already absolutely per- 
fect and unchangeable ! What addition to or subtraction from 
such a government of God — a government which, from its very 
nature and the nature of its promises, could be justly viewed 
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in itB high and essential characteristic only as morale and there- 
fore in duration, eternal — what addition to, or subtraction from 
such a goyemment of God, either in its authority, its theology, 
or its ethics, could any unperverted rational mind conceive to 
be made, by an institution which had not a single characteristic 
except that of a national or civil govenmient ? Could it be 
supposed that the latter should annul the former? 

And now I fmrther ask, what could these descendants of 
Abraham, with imperverted minds, with their Egyptian edur 
cati<Hi and notions of government, and especially with their 
knowledge of the recent origin of this Mosaic law as a new 
system of government, now just instituted for them by the 
God of their fathers, judge this law to be ? If they knew any 
thing of the covenant with Abraham, the moral government (rf 
God, they knew in one respect, what the Mosaic law was not 
Hey knew well what a theocracy was. They well understood, 
that in and of itself it was simply a peculiar — compared with 
what we call such — national institution, deriving its whole au- 
thority, in every instant of its existence, directly and solely 
from a National Divinity, who assumed and acted in the rela- 
tion of the national king and tutelary deity of the nation over 
whom he thus reigned ; and who administered such a govern- 
ment over his subjects as a representative system — thus repre- 
senting another and higher system of moral government over 
them as moral and immortal beings. What else then, could 
&ese descendants of Abraham rationally and honestly believe 
the Mosaic law — a law before unheard of since the creation of 
the world as coming from the one only living and true God, 
now given by Abraham's God exclusively to them as his de- 
scendants — ^what else could they conclude this new law from 
the God of the fathers to be, but a theocracy with its unques- 
tioned and unquestionable characteristic of a represerUcUme 
system ? 

If now we appeal to facts, we cannot doubt after what the 
apostle has told us (Heb. xi. 29), that among those who came 
out of Egypt, and among those of subsequent generations, there 
were some, more or less, at different periods of their history, 
who were the sincere worshipers and true servants of God ; who 
like Abraham and other patriarchs died in faith, and who not 
having received the promises, i. e., the things promised, em- 
braced them. This in its true import, can involve nothing 
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less than embracing the comprehensive promise of justification 
by faith, unto eternal life. This was universally the method 
of justification relied on by pious Israelites, from the giving of 
the law at Sinai to the coming of the Messiah. Now whence 
had these men the knowledge of this method of justification 
befone God, as the moral governor of moral and immortal be- 
ings? Not directly from the Mosaic law; for this, though a 
revelation from God to this people, revealed nothing directly 
or eoiypredsly of this method of justification for men as moral 
beings. Were this people then, living under this grand and 
only system of revelation given to any portion of the human 
race, left by it for fifteen centuries as destitute of all instruc- 
tion concerning the true method of justification to eternal life, 
as had this revelation not been given t Was Gtni's revelation 
during this long period, stationary, or retrograde ? Was the 
light of salvation by the Abrahamic covenant, left to go out 
in darkness ? or was it, as commonly supposed, progressive t 
But how progressive, or rather how did the Mosaic law shed 
one solitary ray of the light of truth on the most momentous of 
all subjects to sinful men, their justification to eternal life; 
how, unless as a lower eystem of national government it did 
repreeentj and toas jproved to right reason to represent God's 
higher system of moral government through grace — the cove- 
nant made with Abraham — the substantial Gospel itself ; and 
then how, by any conceivable mode of representation^ could 
this higher system of truth have been so clearly, so fully, so 
impressively imfolded to the minds of men, as by that super- 
natural system of national law and national providence which 
God administered over Israel? If we imagine ourselves to 
have lived thus, as it were with God in sight every day and 
hour — with such sensible manifestations of his presence and 
majesty as a jealous God, yet showing mercy to thousands, it 
would seem that the impression of his method of salvation 
might have been stronger than that from the transcendent in- 
tellectual and moral grandeur of the glorious Gospel, as now 
given by the Great Teacher and his apostles. That such was 
the tendency of the former mode of revelation compared with 
the latter, and considered in relation to the degradation, and 
prejudices, and perverseness of the minds of those to whom it 
was given, there can I think be no doubt Indeed, if we 
would form some just estimate of the fitness of the Mosaic 
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economy to its high and ulterior design, we must consider the 
ahnost noon-tide light and splendors of the Gospel, which 
broke through the clouds of that economy when approaching 
its end and consummation. How sweet, and rapturous, and 
heaven-anticipating were some of the songs of David I How 
grand, how sublimely entrancing, some of the themes and 
visions of Isaiah, as of one standing before the throne of God ! 
How did some of the later fervid prophets of Israel already 
begin to summon a sinful nation to repentance and faith, as 
with the last trump, announcing eternal retribution as at 
hand I And how in so doing w^ the Mosaic economy, so 
to speak, used and appealed to, as a system of illustration and 
representation 1 And what was all this, but the progress of 
G^'er revelation, begun in the promised redemption in para- 
dise, enlarged by the divine comprehensiveness and rich and 
wonderful details of the Abrahamic covenant, and still bright- 
ening onward, in the most impressive illustrations conceivable 
of the Mosaic economy, till the meridian sun of Christianity is 
ready to break in full effulgence on a benighted world I 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE MOSAIC LAW A THEOOBACY. 

The MoMle Uw Bhown to be ft tbeoeraey hj ita ftdaptotlon to ft people trained In Egypt, pwttoDkrif 
as designed to exhibit, by reprs»erUaiion, Ood> moral gOTemment— The leraeUtea aocnatomed 
In Egypt to sooh a system.— They would natarally Infer the new government to be stmllar.— 
Olyen from Ood, It ooald not bnt »u{/ge»t some higher tniths.— Reflection woald eonfirm the 
suggestion.— The Hebrew rltoal similar to the Egyptian in many particulars — A representatlTe 
system adapted to the great enda which Ood most have proposed. 

Havino attempted to show that the Mosaic law was a theoc- 
racy, from some of the prominent characteristics of the law 
itself, I now proceed, as I proposed, to show the same thing — 

n. From the fact that the character, views, modes of thought, 
of the Israelites were wholly Egyptian, when they received 
the law. 

It seems to be qnite undeniable, that the earlier revelations 
of God were comparatively obscure, and that the light of di- 
vine truth, which was T)y this means to be shed on the world, 
was, in the wisdom of God, to be progressive. Many of the 
most important truths were delivered in such a manner as to 
convey only very general conceptions of their nature, and 
scarcely to disclose at all thd great principles on which they 
were founded. "Witness the law given to our first parents as 
compared with its subsequent fuller form, the first promise of 
redemption, the covenant with Abraham, and as illustrating 
the same thing, the disclosures of our Lord respecting the event 
of his death and the nature of his kingdom. If such conceal- 
ment was maintained in these cases ; if principles, isolations, 
designs, of highest moment as we might account them, were 
left to mere inference, why should more be expected on the 
subject under consideration? In accordance with this fact, 
the whole system of God's administration by Moses, as present- 
ed in the Old Testament, is, we claim to have shown, presented 
in language and which, in its primary literal meaning, can be 
applied to nothing but a national or political system of govern- 
ment — the Jewish theocracy. 
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It becomes then an inquiry of deep interest to the inter- 
preter of the Scriptures, of what importance to us is a very con- 
siderable part at least of those ancient Hebrew wrirings called 
the Old Testament, especially as teaching religious truth? 
Or Ihus ; we may inquire, what truths if any, are taught by 
this national institution respecting that higher and more per- 
fect system of moral government which God administers over 
the world of moral beings ; and Iww^ or in what way or mode, 
are these truths respecting the latter to be learned from the 
former ? What has been already said is sufficient to show that 
these truths are not to be ascertained from a large part of the 
language of the Old Testament, interpreted in its primary 
and literal import. The few passages in the later proph- 
ets, which as revelation progressed are exceptions to our 
general remark, need not be noticed as qualifying the propo- 
sition that the Old Testament interpreted as above stated, to a 
great extent simply unfolds the facts and principles of ths 
noHoiial institution as such. The question then, still recurs, 
how can we learn, or rather how could the nation of Israel for 
long centuries learn any thing concerning God's higher system 
of moral government from the civil government which he 
administered over that people ? I answer in two ways, which 
in some respects differ, but which it is not perhaps easy, and 
certainly not necessary in all cases to distinguish; viz., by 
inference^ and by repreaentcMon. 

I shall now proceed to a course of remark which will serve 
to explain and confirm the proposition — that the Jemsh theoo- 
racy was designed to exhibit hy inference amd repreBenta/tion^ 
ChoPs higher system of moral government over men as m,oral 
heihgsj vmd&r am, economy cf grace. 

God then originally revealed himself to the first parents of 
our race, in the high and immutable relation which necessarily 
results fipom his own character, and from the nature and con- 
dition of his moral creatures — ^that of their perfect moral 
governor. The moral government thus instituted was one, 
as we speaks of mere law, of which the rule of action was also a 
rule of judgpent. It£( great design was defeated by the apos- 
tasy ; and immediately after this event, God combined with 
this institution an economy of grace : in other words, he re- 
vealed himself as henceforth administering his moral govern- 
ment over men under an economy of grace. This institution 
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in its present form was afterward more folly revealed to 
Abraham, beipg in the language of the apostle, '' the Gk)6pel 
before preached unto Abraham" (Gal. iii. 8). Here then, we 
have that form of moral government which Gk>d has admin- 
istered since the apostasy, and etill administers over this sinfol 
world. This is perpetual, universal, unchangeable. This in- 
stitution-— daz^m/y — ^the Mosaic law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, could not disannul (GaL iii. 16-17). 
It remained unchanged and in full force over Israel and 
over all men, as the one and only form of God's moral 
government over them as moral beings. The Mosaic law or 
theocracy was added, not to set it aside, to alter, to ratify or 
perfect it, in any respect whatever; but "because of trans- 
gressions" — ^because of its actual failure through the idolatay 
and wickedness of men, to accomplish the end for which it was 
designed. To this imiversal, unchangeable system of moral 
government over men, " the law," the Jewish theocracy, was 
wholly subservient, being designed and fitted as a means of 
preventing its perversion and securing its end. This Mosaic 
law was, as the apostle describes it, " our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ, that we might be justified by faith." 

What then, was this Mosaic law — ^the Jewish theocracy! 
It was as we have said, a national or civil government in 
which G^d in addition to that higher relation of a perfect 
moral governor, which he sustained toward Israel and toward 
all men as moral beings, assumed the new and comprehensive 
relation peculiar to that people, of their national king and 
national God or tutelary deity. 

The Israelites, by their residence in Egypt through succes- 
sive generations, had become thorouglily Egyptian in their 
views, opinions, and modes of reasoning, respecting civil gov- 
ernment and religion. Though they had not wholly lost all 
knowledge of the God of their fathers, they had evidently lost 
it for all practical purposes. They had no confidence in the 
success of the mission of Moses to deliver them (Ex. xiv. 12), 
nor were all the miracles which they witnessed in Egypt, at 
the Red Sea and Mount Sinai, sufficient to cure them of their 
idolatry, or to break up their purpose to return to ^gypt That 
such was their character, such their extreme degradation and 
perverseness as idolaters, when they left Egypt, with all those 
practical views in respect to government and religion which 
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were nniversal imder the idolatrous theocracy of that conn- 
try and other nations, so clearly appears from their history by 
Moses, that to prove it would be superfluous to any one who 
reads and believes tihat history. 

With these facts before us, the principle of our argument as 
hereafter to be presented, may be thus stated : that as the Is- 
raelites when in Egypt, had in their views, opinions, and modes 
of reasoning in respect to government and religion, become 
thoroughly Egyptian, and that as the Egyptian theocracy or 
national government implied in their view, another and higher 
^stem of government administered by their national Divinity, 
so the theocracy or national government, instituted by God 
over this people would naturally, and should according to the 
prevailing modes of thinking, be in like manner imderstood to 
imply another and higher system of government. 

It would be so understood by a natural oonohmon. By this I 
mean, by one of those conclusions which is given not by for- 
mal reflection — not by a well-considered reasoning process — 
but by that ready and almost unavoidable su^gfestion^ which 
arises from familiarity with the subject in similar cases. 

Ihat we may the better estimate the force of this argument, 
kt us advert briefly to the more prominent and familiar facts 
of the case. God then had formed the design of introducing 
and preserving the knowledge of himself as the only true God 
in an idolatrous world. This design was to be accomplished 
by separating the descendants of Abraham who were now in 
Egypt, from all other nations, and by establishing over these 
descendants the same kind of government as that to which they 
had been accustomed — a theocracy. They were now groaning 
under the yoke of oppression, and wholly given to idolatry 
with the people among whom they dwelt. One of their own 
brethren was sent to them with a message from OtoAy who was 
to become under God, their divinely authorized leader and 
lawgiver. This was no mere pretense of Moses, as was that of 
other political rulers. He proved his mission to be divine, by 
such miraculous works and such superior wisdom as no other 
lawgiver could pretend to. This message, accompanied with 
signs and wonders and proved to be from the Gfod of their 
fiiihers, whose virtues he had promised to reward with distin- 
guished blessings on their posterity, announced their speedy 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and the sure possession of 
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the land of Canaan as the scene of the promised inheritance. 
The people hearken to the voice of their leader, and M-e deliv- 
ered. On the third month after their departure from Egypt, 
they come to Mount Sinai. Here God first informs them of 
his great design towiurd them — and it is worth while to inquire 
how his language would be understood by this idolatrous peo- 
ple — saying, " If ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, ye shall be a peculiar treasure to me above all peo- 
ple, for all the earth is mine ; and ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests and a holy nation" (Ex. xix. 6, 6). The people 
at once consent, saying, ^^ All that the Lord hath said, will we 
do." And now God amid thunderings and lightnings, and 
under the name of the Lord their Gk)d, that brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, delivers the covenant or code of laws by 
which they were to be governed. This as we have seen, was 
on the face of it a system of laws given to this people by 
Jehovah, as their national king and national God. 

It is to be remembered also, that the notion of tutelary dei- 
ties, which we find then in Egypt, was universal throughout 
the Gentile world. This notion was, that the earth was divided 
by its Creator among a number of subordinate divinities, each 
of which was employed in the protection and care of his own 
people, and was the local deity of the country — ^its* exclurive 
and rightful possessor. Thus, after God selected Judea for his 
peculiar residence and dominion, it was called " his land" (Jer. 
X. 16 ; li. 10). In confirmation of this view, we refer to Deut. 
xxxii. 8, 9; 1 Kings, xx. 23; 2 Kings, xvii. 23; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 19. There was also a sort of intercommunity of the 
gods of one nation with the gods of another; so that when the 
people of one country removed to another, they were expected 
to recognize the gods of the country to which they removed, 
though they did not abandon the worship of their own. Those 
also who conquered and possessed another pountry were 
obliged to maintain in all tiieir accustomed honors, the gods 
of the conquered country. Whatever gods of their own they 
might bring with them, they were to render all due service to 
the local god of the acquired country. Even mere sojourners 
from a foreign country refusing to sacrifice to the god of the 
place where they sojourned, were esteemed guilty of impiety. 
Great benefits were supposed to result from this ; so much so, 
that it became in part the cause of the idolatry of the Israelites 
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who visited foreign coimtries. (Vide 2 KingS) xvii. 24, sqq) 
It was this Buperstitiotis reverence for the tutelary gods of Ca- 
naan which was (me cause of the defections of this people, 
when Canaan became their own possession. 

With these things in view, let ns now suppose that this peo- 
ple had left Egypt for some other countiy than Canaan, and 
under the patronage and direction of some other God than 
Jehovah — ^would they not have transferred those views and 
opinions in which they had been educated concerning their 
relations to the king and tutelary gods of Egypt, to the king 
and tutelary deity of the country to which they should go ? 
Especially if he whom they should now acknowledge as their 
king and their god, should institute a similar form of govern- 
ment with similar rites of worship, would they not regard 
them as instituted for similar purposes ? K they had believed 
in a future state of rewards and punishments, would they not 
still believe in it f K they had perfDrmed the services, rites, 
and ceremonies of the Egyptian theocracy, and submitted ha- 
bitually to the authority of its laws, with the full conviction 
that it implied or was connected with a higher system of gov- 
ernment founded on a future, inmiortal existence — ^would they 
not still retain these views of the subject, and be led to regard 
their present relations to the system of government as substan- 
tially the same f And when the true character of their na- 
tional king and national God should be, as it was in respect to 
Israel, more fuUy unfolded with its new relations, and with 
the most distinct correction of former false opinions — ^would 
not their views of the higher system be changed and modified 
accordingly? Would not the ruitwral conchmon still be, that 
the lower system of a theocracy now was designed to exhibit, 
even with increased advantages, the higher system of moral 
government, as well as formerly in Egypt? I mean, would 
not all this be natural and highly probable ? 

I now remark again, that — 

1. The same conclusion would result from more formal Wr 
ference. By this I mean, rejlecUon in formal reasormvg. 

Here it is to be remembered, that ^e question is not what 
inferences or conclusions were actually derived by this people 
from the premises — ^but the question is, at what conclusions 
had they tiie means of arriving by due reflection, and without 
mental perversion on their part? It is also to be specially 
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coneidered, that we liave already ghown that man under the 
mere light of natore, could come to the knowledge (^ Gk>d as 
adminiBtering a perfect moral government over this world 
xmder a gracious economy. And still more especially, that 
God had revealed this system of government from the fall of 
Adam to the patriarchs, and pre-eminently to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the ancestors of this people, and this in the form of 
a covenant which it wonld seem conld never be forgotten — of 
a covenant from which Panl, as the chief sonrce of his ail- 
ment with Jews proves the reality and nnfolds the nature of 
Ood's system of moral government through grace, over bodi 
Jews and Gentiles. The question now is, what further means 
of knowledge and fkith on this great subject, was furnished by 
the Jewish theocracy? 

Here the first thing to be noticed is the full and formal pro* 
mulgation of the perfect law of his moral government — ^Ihe 
perfect rule of action — ^revealing the sum of all duty on the 
part of moral beings. Less than this, according to the prinoi* 
pies before stated, he could not require as a rule of action^ in 
the relation of a national ruler, lliis was also a thing too 
momentous to be left to be decided in any other way than by 
the most clear and explicit disclosure in such a revelation. In 
asstmiing therefore, the relation of a national king, G^ did 
not jeopardize the great interests of holiness, or of perfect 
moral excellence by lowering or obscuring the perfect rule of 
action or duty. He did not endanger or sacrifice the moral 
perfection of man by presenting a false standard of moral 
character. He made a full and formal promulgation of the 
perfect law of his perfect moral government. 

I now ask, what was the rational inference from this fact? 
Was it that God did not administer a perfect moral govern- 
ment over them ? Plainly such a fact considered in itself and 
without opposing evidence, would as we have seen, require 
according to every principle of just reasoning, the opposite con- 
clusion — ^that Gk)d is administering a perfect moral govemm^it 
over men. 

Further, God as national king revealed another rule of ac- 
tion as the ruU of judgmemt^ which as we have seen was not, 
and could not be, any thing less than the same requirement 
under a perfect moral government through grace — ^the require- 
ment of some degree of personal holiness. But was there any 
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thing ia this &ct to impart doubt or nncertainty to our main 
vfrferenc&f Kot surelj the fact' that God did not proceed on 
the strict principlee of a merely legal Bystem, for the very 
ByBtem itself as a system of grace, necessarily excluded a 
merely legal system. God was ever showing himself under 
the theocracy or lower system, as a national mler, forgiy- 
ing iniquity, transgression, and sin against the civil govern- 
ment, on condition of repentance and making external conduct, 
more humanoy the criterion of judgnjent. God as an infinitely 
perfect Being, could require nothing less than some degree of 
pevBonal holiness — ^true spiritual piety — as the rule of judg- 
ment ; and as national ruler administering a civil government, 
he could make nothing the criterion of judgment but external 
conduct Who could suppose that Gk)d, who always revealed 
himself as the omniscient searcher of the heart — ^who had so 
clearly revealed his perfect law as the rule of action, and the 
law of personal holiness in some degree, of spiritual re- 
pentance, as the rule of judgment, could ever be satisfied with 
or receive to actual fwvor, a subject even under the national 
system, on the ground of external conduct, merely because, 
more kumanoj he on this ground treated him with favor t 
Could any civil ruler regard with aflfection a known traitor, 
merely because through overt action he could not be convicted 
of treason ? Plainly here again, God left no possible ground 
of mistake even under the national requirement, in respect to 
the rule of judgmefKb^ except by the most palpable and inex- 
cusable perversion. Ko principle of a perfect moral govern- 
ment is abandoned in the lower system of civil government ; 
but rather every essential principle of the former is preserved 
and clearly inculcated in the latter, so far as it is possible from 
the nature of the case ; while none is adopted in the latter, 
which is not manifestly inseparable from its nature. Indeed, 
the very principle so palpably adopted in the lower or civil 
system, not merely of requiring perfect holiness as a rule of 
action, but of requiring imperfect personal holiness as the rule 
of judgment, though external conduct is the criterion of judg- 
ment, sheds a constant and strong light on the fact that per- 
sonal holiness would, and that nothing else would, render any 
one even as a mere citizen or mibject of cvcH government^ an 
object of the a4slMal friendship and favor of the moral law- 
giver. But if Gk)d as national king and tutelary deity. 
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actnally promised even by an extraordinary and miracnloAs 
providence, and subverted the laws of nature in execation of 
the promise to confer earthly happiness in effect for merely 
external conduct, with what higher approbation must he regard, 
and with what richer gifts would he bless, not merely the sin- 
less obedience of a perfect heart, but the full, actual compli- 
ance with the known rule of judgment in a penitent and con- 
trite heart? Be it here remembered, that this people fully be- 
lieved in a fhture state of rewards and punishments. Through 
their Egyptian education, if in no other way, they also believed 
in a lower system of divine government with pardon ; and 
a higher system of divine government through grace. And 
with these premises admitted, how could they believe that 
God should as he did in efeet, confer the richest earthly re- 
wards for merely hypocritical service under the one system, 
and leave sincere, true-hearted compliance with the only re- 
vealed or even possible rule of judgment unrewarded under 
the other? Could any honest, reflective reasoning on the sub- 
ject, have resulted in a doubt ? Difficult as at first sight it 
would seem to be, I know that the error, the grand error, of 
the Jew, was that he legalized mere external conformity to 
the Mosaic law as a rule of action and of judgment, into full 
compliance with the claims of God upon him, and thus, on 
principles of law and equity, expected acceptance and favor 
with God. From what could such an error — an error under the 
light of so much truth — ^a practical error of such serious, ever- 
lasting moment — ^result, except from a most palpable and fear- 
ful perversion of the mind? Which was the most rational 
mference from the premises, — ^that because God as a national 
king, like other national rulers awarded earthly good, in effect, 
for mere external compliance with the rule of judgment, for 
the mere show of actual obedience, this was the full claim 
of Gk>d as a moral ruler, or — ^in view of the express and un- 
qualified language of requirement as reaching the heart — ^that 
a spiritual obedience would, and such obedience only would 
secure the higher reward of a future world ? No degree of 
intellect which pertains to a rational being, if unperverted, it 
would seem, could in such a case fail to adopt the latter con* 
elusion. How too, do the reproofs and dentmciations of God 
for the want of spiritual service — ^the homage of the heart- 
on the part of this people, show the manner in which he ex- 
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pected them to reason on ibis subject, and with what unquali- 
fied wrath he regarded them, in every relation, for this 
failure} 

I remark again, that — 

2. What was thus clearly exhibited to the rational and 
unperverted mind on this subject, in the mode of obyious and 
palpable infermoej was decisively shown in another mode, viz*, 
hy represetUatian. 

Our first argument on this topic may be thus comprehen- 
sively presented — The theocracy or national government ot 
Egypt, was a representative system. Under this government, 
thi^Israelites who were delivered from Egypt by Moses, had 
been bom and educated. They had imbibed the strongest 
attachment to this kind of national government — ^not to say, 
they had no conception of any other. It was difficult to bring 
them to leave Egypt, and to receive a theocracy from the true 
God. It is incredible that they ever should be brought to 
receive and submit to any other than one that, in their view, 
was a theocracy. When God therefore, had actually estab- 
lished such a government over this people, and when ^ey had 
consented to receive it, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
understood and regarded it and that God designed that they 
diould understand and regard it, as a theocracy — the same 
kind of government as that to which they had been accustomed 
in Egypt — ^and therefore a representative system, exhibiting in 
its great wid general principles his moral government over 
them as moral and immortal beings. The very establishment 
of sudi a system of government, in view of its known nature 
a&d design, involved the proof of its r&preaentatwe char- 
acter. 

This argument is much confirmed by considering the par- 
ticulars included in it 

This people as already intimated, were so thoroughly Egyp- 
tian in their notions, opinions, and usages — ^they were so pro- 
foundly degraded by their idolatry, and as a coDsequence so 
violently attached to a theocracy, to its shows, its rites, its 
pompous services, as their subsequent history from its very 
beginning through long ages proves — ^that nothing is more in- 
cr^ble than that they should ever have been brought to 
acknowledge Jehovah as the only true God, by any other 
means than by his administration of such a government. 
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Again : a prominent and principal difficulty in reetrainnig 
them from idolatry shows the' same thing. When they came 
into the possession of the promised land, they expected great 
blessings from the tutelary gods of the nations which they con- 
quered, as truly as from their own national Deity ; and it was this 
expectation which made it so difficult to secure, not indeed 
the acknowledgment of Jehovah as their God, but the renim- 
ciation of other gods. Thus they persisted in all their ac- 
customed views of a theocracy, and must have regarded it as 
a representative system. God therefore, in establishing such 
a government over them, must have intehded that they should 
so regard it What should lead them, according to the lai^ of 
rational belief, to separate from their conception of a theocracy 
in the hands of Gt>d, their conception of every other theocnwqr 
— ^its relation as a representative system? While these laws 
of belief — ^their assumed premises instead of being contra- 
dicted, being fully confirmed — show that they ought not, and 
their inveterate attachments, that they would not separate 
these conceptions ; the facts of their history down to the abo- 
lition of the national system, show that ihey did not. 

This leads to another remark — ^that the truly righteous among 
this people must have practically relied on and used this chai^ 
acteristic of the national system, while the wicked grossly per- 
verted and abused it The truly righteous must have had a 
sufficient, even a divine warrant for their faith in Gk>d as their 
rewarder in a future state of existence. That a theocracy was 
a representative system, had become throughout the eajrth a 
settled, undoubted truth — a plain principle as it were of com- 
mon sense, or rather of divine authority. Now how could any 
of those idolatrous Israelites who left Egypt, or any of their 
descendants, placed under a mere theocracy, find in such a 
system a divine warrant for that faith which looks to another 
world for its reward > If this system required this principle, 
did it promise aught but temporal good ? If the covenant wilt 
Abraham was still not disannulled and in fiill force, how could 
they learn its nature or its import from a system of mere 
national law, which in its primary and obvious character and 
import, contained not a word either in the explanation or in- 
culcation of that covenant? How then, under tiis protriu^ted 
Mosaic dispensation, and by means of it, was the least divine 
warrant furnished for the prospects or the hopes of a truly i«- 
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Ugions faith, unless it was diyinely constitated and regarded 
by every true believer as a eefbessntativb system? Other- 
wise it is plain that the theocracy or national system could afford 
no auAorized instruction rcBpecting God's higher system of 
law and grace, as the moral governor of moral beings ; his 
. revelation so far as what was taught or revealed by Moses, 
instead of being as commonly supposed, progressive, was 
retrc^ressive ; and instead of attesting the righteousness of 
God without law, it held forth SLioiere political justification and 
temporal happiness and not eternal life as its only promised 
reward. All that h said in the New Testament, of its rela- 
tion to Christ and salvation through him — of which we shall 
speak more fully hereafter — ^would be groundless and unwar- 
ranted. 

Here too, I may appeal also to that ^' cloud of witnesses," who, 
under the Mosaic dii^nsation, ^ obtained a good report through 
fidth," and ask, what could warrant the faith of these holy men 
in this dispensation, unless it were justly viewed as representing 
the Gospel itself, shadowing faintly but still more brightly than 
before under the patriai^chal dispensation, the covenant made 
with Abraham — iiiQ grand charter of the Christian church and 
of human hope? And then again how could God through 
the whole history of this people, with their established views 
of a theocracy, be constantly presenting himself to them by 
the wonders of his power, as the Creator of the heaven and the 
earth — as the only living and true God— ever both by his 
goodness and severity, causing all his glory to pass before them 
In the administration of a national system of law and grace, and 
yet they fail to see, in a temporal system so glorious, a higher 
system which " doth exceed in glory." If Abraham, when 
" receiving Isaac in a figv/i^J^ saw the day of Christ and was 
glad, did not ^^ many righteous" also see it with like emotion, 
through that august economy for Israel, so plainly designed and 
adapted as a representative system, to reveal that day in still 
bri^ter splendors ? But on the other hand,not all ; for of still 
greater multitudes, it must be said in the language of the 
apostle, " their minds were blinded ;" for " until this day, when 
Moses is read, the vail is on their hearts." Here we have the 
cause of the grand error of this nation finally rejected of God 
for tlieir unbeUef. This error to the last was, that by a gross 
and palpable perversion of the representative character <^ 
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their theocracy, instead of distingiiiBhiiig as they onght^ the 
national from the moral government of God, they so iden- 
tified the two systems, as to reduce the whole government of 
Qod practically to a merely national or political system for 
both this and a future world. In this view, what the bulb of 
judgment imder both systems required — ^personal religion, 
true holiness — ^was lost sight of, and the oBrrsBioir of judgment 
under the national system, or mere overt action, was substi- 
tuted in its place. Hence according to the apostle, they at* 
tained not to a law of righteousness — ^because they sought it 
not by faith but, a* it were^ by works of law — not even by 
conforming to the requirement — ^the true rule of judgment — of 
their national law, but as if e^ were so ; by substituting ex- 
temal obedience the criterion of righteousness before a civil 
tribunal, for that spirit of loyalty, personal holiness, which the 
national as well as the moral system required, and which would 
have justified them under the latter. But failing in this, they 
attained to nothing beyond the mere criterion of righteousness 
under the national system. They thus sought a mere quasi 
righteousness as citizens, or as subjects of civil government 
Of course they attained to nothing more, and utterly failed of 
attaining to righteousness under the moral government of God. 
What then pertained to the theocracy, or national government^ 
except its repreaerUaime character, which coidd be thus per- 
verted into this grand error of an unbelieving nation ? God 
clearly presented himself to this people as their national king 
or ruler, making the rule of action and the rule of judgment as 
plain as language could make them, requiring in his rule of 
judgment that state of heart — that spirit of loyalty, with its 
prescribed expressions in overt action, which was due to him 
as a being of infinite perfection, even under a gracious econ- 
omy. This national government as a representative system 
also, would clearly show, that God as a moral governor reign- 
ing through grace, required the same state of mind as a rule 
of judgment. But now, in the actual administration of his na* 
tional government, mere overt action necessarily became not 
the Tvle but ths criterion of judgment, and actually secured 
the justification of the externally obedient subject Hence as 
subjects of civil government, and so it commonly is in like 
cases, the criterion of judgment was substituted for the rule of 
judgment, and all their solicitude and aim directed to the 
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criterion of judgment, i. e., to mere external obedience. This, 
with that want of thorough reflection bo common and natural 
to man, would be regarded as the fulfillment of every claim of 
Gk>d, and so be relied on as a legal righteousness. Such was 
undeniably the grand error of this people, and such plainly 
the process by which they fell into it At least, what else in 
the theocracy of this people, except its representative charac- 
ter, could be made by their depraved heart and perverted in- 
tellect (2 Cor. iii. 14, 15), the occasion of believing that right- 
eousness by works of law was to be attained before God as a 
moral governor, it seems difficult to imagine. Is it credible 
that a Jew, or any oth^ man, with a just and full apprehen- 
sion of the broad and spiritual import of Gk)d's perfect law, 
should persuade himself that he fulfilled its claim, and by so 
doing had or could have a righteousness in Iwwf Is it any 
more credible tiiathe should persuade himself, that any merely 
external morality or ritual service was all that the law required, 
in view of its abundant claims on tiie heart! Is any thing 
eredible in the case, except that he was willfully ignorant of 
the true spiritual import of the law — ^that assuming that the 
mle of action and of judgment were the same under the na- 
tional and moral system, he further vainly and falsely assumed, 
that his exact and scrupulous external conformity to the na- 
tional law was decisivej>7V<j^ of entire conformity with its de- 
mand on the heart ; and thus arrived at the conclusion, that 
he met and satisfied every claim of Gk)d as a lawgiver and 
was therefore righteous m Iom f Was not this the error of the 
young ruler, who so vainly supposed that he had kept the 
whole law — an error so plainly exposed by the Saviour, wh^i 
applying the test of true moral principle to the heart ? Was 
it not the error of Paul before the commandment came, and 
which he so frankly confesses when.he says, ^' as touching the 
righteousness of the law, blameless" — an error exposed only by 
the saying oi the law, " thou shalt not covet ?" Was it not the 
error of supposing that the rule of action and of judgment 
under ilie national law, with its whole demand sunk to the mere 
criterion of judgment under this law, was the rule of action 
and of judgment under God's moral system — an error which 
has ever been, and ib now, the grand and fatal obstacle on the 
part of this people to their reception of the Gospel? Now it 
would se^n, that there must be some characteristic of the 

A* 6 
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national system — some existing relation of it to the moral sys- 
tem, as the original occasion of this grand Jewish error. Other- 
wise, an en*or so flagrant conld not possess the semblance of 
plausibility, even in the most perverted mind. The represent- 
ative character of the national system affords in the manner 
described, an obvious and natural account of the origin of this 
error, when it cannot I think be accounted for in any other 
way. If this be the true account of it, then was the theocracy 
of Israel a representative system. 

Another consideration, which shows that God designed the 
theocracy of Israel should be, and that therefore it was, a rep- 
resentative system, is that it so far, or in such degree, resembled 
the Egyptian theocracy. By this I do not mean that there was 
a resemblance in all the minute details or peculiarities of the 
two theocracies. Nothing is more remote from the truth. In 
the Jewish system, every thing was changed and made different 
from the Egyptian, which was required by the great object or 
end of the former, viz., to bring the people to renounce idol- 
atry, and to understand and receive the higher or represented 
system of God's moral government But I mean such a re- 
semblance in certain general and essential elements as deter- 
mine each system to be a theocracy. In proof of this I re- 
mark, that — 

3. Both systems, in their primary character, were simply 
systems of national or political government. In this character, 
as we have shown, the laws of each respected only the political 
conduct of their subjects — ^inculcated that spirit of loyalty 
which was due to the exalted character of the supreme na- 
tional ruler, but only in this relation — ^were enforced only by 
temporal sanctions, and administered only according to the 
principles of a civil government. 

Both systems distinctly and prominently recognized the di- 
vinity as the national king and tutelary deity, a determining 
element which greatly modified the political government or 
theocracy of all nations. Hence, 

Both systems included the general, comprehensive require- 
ment of obedience to the national king, as sustaining also the 
relation of tutelary deity in the administration of a particular 
and an extraordinary providence. From this latter relation, as 
combined with the former, resulted the laws requiring what 
may be called political rather than reUgioue worship, since 
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obedience to these was as truly obedience to the national ruler 
as any other. As such obedience, it was required and ren- 
dered only as the appointed means of securing temporal bless- 
ings, and averting temporal calamities. Thus, a spirit of 
loyalty with its overt doings, in what was called in heathen 
language a life of jnety and virtue^ or in Jewish language 
holinesSy as obedience to the divinity in the twofold relation 
of national king and national God, was inculcated and enforced 
in both systems. It is not of course, to be pretended that the 
things meant by this language in the two cases were the same 
things, especially in view of the diflference between the charac- 
ter of a pagan divinity and that of the true God. The terms 
were used to denote the conceptions, which were formed under 
widely different standards of piety and virtue. Under one sys- 
tem it may be difficult to say what they did denote, beyond a 
vague and general notion of obedience as satisfying the divinity. 
Under the other, they denoted in one relation true spiritual re- 
ligion, or what was vinbly such and properly spoken of as such. 

Each of the two systems was a system of law and grace com- 
bined. That each was a system of law, as including authorita- 
tive rules of action, will not be denied ; while, as we have seen 
in the pagan rites, the performance of lustrations which cleansed 
from guilt, and the offering of sacrifices and incense, to win 
the favor and avert the wrath of the gods, are not less ob- 
vious than the atonements and consequent forgiveness under 
the Mosaic institution. 

Further, both systems included a rule of action and a rtde of 
Jndgmenty differing from each other and plainly distinguished. 
I do not say that the nature and import of these rules were un- 
folded with equal plainness and precision under the two sys- 
tems. But that the difference between these rules — ^the rule 
by the transgression of which sin and condemnation begin, and 
the rule of repentance by which pai'don and acceptance are 
obtained — ^was not less real, or less actually distinguished in 
the Egyptian than in the Hebrew theocracy, is as truly 
evinced in the lustrations and offerings of the former as in the 
sin-offerings and especially in the great annual atonement of 
the latter.* 

Withoiit going into the question, whether the sin-ofiferlngB of indiTidoals 
for indiyidoAl tmnogreesions were atonmenU in any higher sense than molcte 
or fines, on aooount of which, in cases of smaller offenses against civil law, the 
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Once more : The most Burprising resemblance between the 
Egyptian and Hebrew theocracies, is in the ritnal parts of the 
two systems. On this part of the subject, I shall only refer 
again to the learned work of Spencer, De legibvs HAnBorvrm 
rihMlibtis et earum rcUionibui^'^ remarking, widi Warburton, 
^^ that the ktiual law when thus explained, is seen to be an in- 
stitution of the most beaatiful and sublime contrivance, which, 
without itB ocmsea (nowhere to be found but in the road of this 
hypothesis), must lie open to the scorn and contempt of liber« 
tines and unbelievers." Like this author, ^^ I mean to charge 
myself with no more of Spencer's opinions than what directly 
tend to the proof of this part of my proposition, viz., that there 
is a gi*eat and surprising relation and resemblance between the 
Jewish and Egyptian rites, in circumstances both opposite and 
aimUarJ^j^ Spencer has not only assigned an adequate reason 
for the resemblance of the Hebrew rites to the Egyptian, in 
the design of Ood by their splendor to attract the people and 
to prevent their return to E^rptian superstition, but has given, 
as has Warburton also, decisive proofs that the Egyptians did 
not borrow from the Hebrews, but the Hebrews from the Egyp- 
tians. 

To form the present argument, we have now to put two 
things together. The Egyptian theocracy was, and as we 
claim to have shown, ought to have been considered by the 
Israelites who were brought out of Egypt, a represerUatioe eyih 
tenij exhibiting a higher system of moral governm^it Be- 

offender is passed over, they must be admitted at least to be atonemenU in the 
general sense of a ground qf forgwmaa. The word atonemad, at least according to 
English usage and as a general term, is a ground qf forgiving a fauU, and is appli- 
cable of course to a Tariety of cases. An atonement in the above apee^ mim, 
differs widely from atonement in that specific sense in whidi it is necessary to 
sustain the authcrUy (f a ruUr or lawgwer. And here, is it not a question whether 
the only atonement under the Hebrew theocracy, which accomplished this end, 
was not the great annual atonement (Vide Lev. xvi. and Heb. iz.) Between 
this aUmemeni and the sin-offerings of individuals, the diflerence in many respects, 
is obvious. These were required as acts of mUmduak^ and were plainly acts of 
individual obedience, the want of which incurred an individual penalty, as did 
individual disobedience to any other command. But the great annual atonement 
was the act of the high priest only, made by him for the sins of the people, and 
characterized and distinguished by peculiarities which show its universal efficacy 
for the sins, 1. e., tlie dvil offenses of all the people, and that it must sustain some 
peculiar relation. Hence as we should expect, the apostle oompares this great 
annual atonement, and no other, with the atonement of Christ. 

• Vide Ub. UL p. 16. f I>iv. Leg., vol. iU. p. 888. 
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tween this Egyptian theocracy and the theocracy which God 
established over the same people, there was, so far as the form 
or kind of government is concerned, in every substantial re- 
6peet a resemblance — a resemblance so complete as to show that 
the latter system was substantially copied from the former. I 
now ask, why this resemblance between the theocracy which 
God established over this people, and that under which they 
had been educated in Egypt, and for which they had such 
strong and almost invincible predilections, unless like the lat- 
ter, GK>d designed that they should regard it as being, Bsid thus 
that it should be a represmUatme system ? 

This view is farther confirmed by the consideration, that no 
other satirfactory account can be given of his adopting such a 
system of government, for the great purpose or end proposed. 
T!h» more direct object of this institution may be said to be, 
to redavm them from idolatry to the hnowledge of himself as 
the only Iwing and true Qod^ a/ad thus to true religion. But 
why should God adopt a mere national or civil polity for such 
a purpose, which, neither in the language in which it is re- 
vealed,nor yet in any authorized way or method could afford 
increased instruction, or even the least instruction concerning 
that moral government of God over men, without the knowl- 
edge of which true religion on the part of man is utterly hope- 
less (Heb. xi. 6) t To have left the acquisition of this knowledge 
to mere inference^ sufficient as this would be to the unperverted 
mind, would have been in vain, as is folly proved by the entire 
failure of even the higher instruction and stronger light fur- 
nished by the covenant with Abraham. Will it then be said, 
that the design of God in this political government, was accord- 
ing to literal promise simply to make the nation politically great? 
But such plainly, was not his great and ulterior end, nor an 
end which, as his great end, was in the lowest degree worthy of 
himself. This is to suppose that the God of the patriarchs, by 
this new institution, should throw all his prior revelations into 
obscurity and darkness in respect to this paganized nation ; that 
he should only confirm them if not in their idolatry, in the 
utter irreligion and impiety involved in it ; that he had forgot- 
ten his covenant with the father of the faithful ; that the G^d 
of eternity, in revealing himself to successive generations of 
creatures made in his own image, sunk his relation as reigning 
over them in the glories of a perfect moral dominion, to that 
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of a mere civil ruler of men as the inBects of a day (Heb. xi. 
16). K these things are incredible, what can we conclude, but 
that Gk>d by the theocracy of Israel designed, in the way of 
representation^ to exhibit in clearer light than he had done be- 
fore, his perfect moral government over men % 

Another consideration worthy of notice is, that this system 
of government was pre-eminently fitted to the great end pro- 
posed, and thus renders the wisdom and goodness of God con- 
spicuous in its adoption. That he could have adopted any 
other means so well fitted to its end as this, is beyond the 
power of human reason to show. It is Gk)d himself who asto, 
" What more could have been done in my vbieyard, that I 
have not done in it?" In our ignorance on this question, and 
therefore without affirmation or denial, and also without aim- 
ing to unfold all the particular adaptations of the system to its 
end, I proceed to say — 

4. That this system of government with their very existence 
as a nation, connected the manifestation of the only living and 
true Gk)d, and in the manner already shown, his almost con- 
stant worship and service as their tutelary God. How obvious 
then in this respect, and especially in view of the idolatry and 
extreme moral degradation of this people, is the fitness of the 
system to its high and ulterior design ? The great, comprehen- 
sive requirement of the system, including the perfect rule of ac- 
tion and the rule of judgment considered in their relations as 
political rules, were presented in terms as plain as language 
could furnish, so that of these nothing but perverseness could 
be ignorant. At the same time we may safely say, in view of 
their subsequent conduct,that nothing but a theocracy would be 
regarded by them with respect ; nothing but the strong sensiUe 
impressions of such a system would furnish the slightest hope of 
their moral elevation. On the other hand accustomed as they 
were to such a government, they were prepared to understand 
the character of that under which they were placed — ^the lat- 
ter scarcely diflTering from the former except in one great fiact, 
and what it necessarily involved — a fact which it would seem 
could not be misunderstood or misapprehended — ^that, instead 
of an Egyptian idol or dead men deified, the God of the nation 
is Jehovah. Moses also, who under Gk>d was their lawgiver — 
"king in Jeshurun" — as "learned in all the wisdom of Ae 
Egyptians," and under constant divine direction, was signidly 
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qualified to give, and especially to adminifiter a theocracy — 
conformed, except in that respect just specified, to that with 
which this people were familiar. By such conformity, it was 
in no degree consistent with its high design, fitted to offend 
their previously cherished attachments and prejudices. It 
rather coincided with them, and was in many respects, espe- 
cially by its splendid ritual, fitted to attract their regard and to 
secure an entire and welcome reception. No innovations are 
introduced, no new burdens imposed, no prior usages changed, 
except what every rational mind must approve, when he who 
alone is Ood, whose are the heavens and the earth and all that 
in them is, is their national God instead of heathen idols. Nor 
was this system of government given and perpetuated without 
its high authority being established and kept constiantly in 
view, as a system coming from him who is Qod over all. The 
whole nation saw the mighty hand and outstretched arm of 
the Almighty in their miraculous deliverance from Egypt, and 
at the giving of the law heard his voice amid the awful grand- 
eurs of Sinai, while in blessings and calamities, and by an ex 
traordinary providence, he shook the heavens and the earth 
throughout ^eir subsequent history. If aught that can allure 
or terrify — ^if aught of kindness and severity — ^if aught could 
avail of sublimity, grandeur, glory, addressed to the sensible 
apprehension of a people hopeless in respect to all other im- 
pressions ; when were the majesty and awful love of Qod in his 
rightful' dominion, in this manner so presented to any people { 
If now we add to these things, that this national system was 
fully proved by its own nature, and according to all the laws 
of reasoning applicable to the case, to be a bepresentattvb 
system, thus showing God in brighter manifestation than any 
prior revelation, in his higher relations — ^how signal its adapta- 
tion to its end — ^how conspicuous the condescension of God to 
this idolatrous and rebellious people ! Human ingenuity may 
be defied to suggest a system of government and a course of 
providence, so perfectly adapted to the end designed, so illus- 
trative of the wisdom and goodness of its author, in view of the 
character, the condition, and the necessities of this people. 

And further, it will be generally admitted that the Mosaic 
system or law was designed to furnish a most eonvmcmg jm>qf 
of the substantial nature and divine origin of Christianity. Li 
what manner was this design accomplished ? Not a word nor 
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fientcnce, as we haYe before intimated, can be found in the 
Mosaic law — ^the theocracy, as such — ^which in its primary^ 
literal import^ teaches or implies the moral government of 
God, Indeed, the express and full rcYclation of this system, 
as one afterward to be introduced in its fullness and perfec- 
tion, and to supersede the national system, would doubtless 
have defeated another design of God, of indispensable accom- 
plishment to his ulterior end — ^the design of training them by 
a long course of discipline under this preparatory dispensation. 
For had this people — ^this whole nation— degraded and corrupt 
as they were, been fully convinced that their law was tempo- 
rary and to have an end, they would have despised it, and, as 
they were wont to do with far less inducement, have rejected 
the authority of Moses, before ''the fuU/ness of time^^ had 
brought into the world "the Desire of all nations." They 
would not have so prized it, under their burdensome rituai, 
as to wait for their spiritual deliverer. Hence divine wisdom 
and goodness conveyed this information with comparative ob- 
scurity — an obscurity not so great but that sincere and honest 
inquiry would know and understand the higher system, and 
yet so great that perverseness and willful ignorance could not 
augment guilt by rejecting a clearer revelation. How was 
this accomplished by the Mosaic system of national govern- 
ment, unless it was a representative system exhibiting substan- 
tially the nature of God's higher system ? How can any such 
correspondence be otherwise traced between the two 'systems, 
or any such dependence of one on the other, as diall prove that 
if one had a divine origin, the other had also — a correspond- 
ence and dependence which show that not man, but God only, 
could be the author of either, and is therefore the author of 
both? 
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LECTURE V. 

THS^ MOSAIC LAW A TH:E0GSACY. 

Tbe IfoMle Iaw shown to be * theoeraoj from the prevalenoe in t$ae\j ages of rfprM§HiaH94 
buigaage and sjinboUe aoHona— as also from the nttore of the ca0e.--From examples In the 8erip- 
tves: Gen. UL 15; »H. S; zIL and xrlL ; Psalms 2, S2, 47, 67, 7a.^From the propheta.~From 
Christ's manner of teaching, oonArmed by hla striUnf deelaratlons in Matt ▼. 17 ; John, xrllL 88 ; 
Lnke,xxiT.44»4& 

That the Mofiaic law was a theocracy, I shall now farther 
attempt to show — 

nL In the third place, from a common use of language in 
the eariy ages of the world, in which one thing is spoken of 
chiefly to denote another. 

This nse of language, which is frequent in both the Old 
Testament and the New, is of various species or kinds ; and 
is distinguished in these respects by the various epithets of 
figurative, parabolic, allegorical, typical, &c. It consists, 
generally speaking, in so uaingi language as to direct thought 
first to one thing either real or imaginary, for the purpose of 
r^resenting another thing, and turning the thoughts to it as 
the main or principal thing intended to be thought of in the 
case. 

I am not now approaching the question whether the Ian- ' 
gnage referred to, or any other language, has a cUnMe sense} 
nor shaU I attempt formally to discuss this question, until at 
least the sense of the phrase daubie sense itself is accurately 
determined, and so distinguished from the variety of other 
senses in which the language has been used by the parties 
in controversy. Nor shall I now enter particularly into an 
inquiry concerning types, allegories, fables, parables, &c. I 
only take the more general ground, that truths of the highest 
moment were revealed to men under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, in what I shall call tJie Te^pressfrdata/oe mode. 

Nor can I, within my prescribed limits, pretend to do any 
thing like justice to this subject I shall rather state my own 
views of some parts of it, and refer you to authors who have 
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treated it more largely than is possible in the present disenfl- 
sion. 

And here, the propriety and reasoncMeness of this mode of 
revelation demand consideration, as well as the foot. 

The object of all that can be called language, whether sig- 
nificant things or arbitrary sounds, is to convey some ideas or 
conceptions from one mind to another. This is its principal 
object or end. These ideas or conceptions constitute at least 
its principal meaning — a meaning always designed, and without 
which the language would not be used. There is only one kind 
of language, since language has been so greatly improved and 
perfected by culture, which is fitted to express this one mean- 
ing and nothing more. This is true not only of scientific lan- 
guage, but of all ordinary literal language when properly used 
and interpreted in its logical connection. That such language, 
in the present improved state of it — by which I mean literal 
language, language which expresses one meaning and nothing 
more — should, to a vast extent, even for the ordinary purposes 
of life, be used, is of the highest importance not to say of 
absolute necessity. It is so, because it is the best language for 
ita purposes, and because, since the degree of culture which 
language has received, any other kind substituted for this 
would occasion in many cases great perplexity, if not absolute 
uncertainty, in respect to its principal meaning, or what is to 
be understood.* 

But while all this is readily admitted, it does not follow either 
that this kind of language was, in any high degree of perfec- 
tion, the language of the earliest ages of this world. Kor can 
it be shown that the very earliest language did not consist of 
significant things — either actions, sounds, or other things — ^nor 
that the earliest records were not made in the language of 
picture ; nor that this was not followed by or connected with 
the language of representation; nor that whatever progress or 
improvement had been given to language by the introduction of 
arbitrary signs, in the time of Moses or earlier, the language 
of representation had not then more or less prevalence in the 
Hebrew nation. Nothing is more obvious in respect to lan- 
guage, than that it was at first formed not for scientific pur- 
poses, but with almost no true or exact knowledge of things ; 



• Vide this objection stated by Warburton, fix)m Sykeg. Div. Lc^., yol. It. p. 477. 
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— ^formed with almost no reflection, and for the more direct 
and limited pnrposes of practical life ; — ^formed from mere senr 
stble appearances^ and that therefore it expressed, to a vast ex- 
tent, only hasty, and hence false conceptions of things. This 
kmffuoffe of appearance^ we know on reflection, is false in its 
actaal meaning. For example, it is /alee in the actual meaning 
of the common language of life, that the sun rises and sets, 
that the sugar is sweet, that the ice is cold, that the kite flies, 
that the body moves, &c.,&c. This language has become ^rc^r 
by usage, and answering the common purposes of practical 
life, the only thing which gives to such language its value or 
importance, it is of no consequence whether it be true or false. 
If the sun will be at a given time in a given point of space in 
relation to the earth, and this is all that we have occasion for 
common purposes to express, it is wholly immaterial whether 
we predicate self-motion of the body or not. Accordingly, 
the langtboge of wppewram>ce ever has been used, and ever will 
be to the end of time. 

And now why should there not be from the beginning, a 
language of representation, common and sanctioned by usage, 
as well as a language of appearance ? Moreover if there are — 
and we expect' to show that there are — important ends, even 
those of divine wisdom and mercy, to be answered by its use ; 
and if in many instances all uncertainty in its use may be 
avoided as effectually as in the use of any other language ; or 
if in others it involves a peculiar but useful degree of ob- 
scurity, then instead of any valid objections against its use 
there are decisive reasons for it. In short, if in all cases of its 
use there was no other kind of language which would as well 
fmswer the same useful purpose, then its use has an ample 
vindication.* This is what is now to be maintained, and par- 
ticularly on the subject under consideration. If, for example, 
of the two great dispensations of God by Moses and by Christ, 
the former was represerUati^e of the latter, it is easy to see 
what an overwhelming proof is furnished of God's revelation 
to the world ; the two cQspensations in this way affording the 
most decisive confirmation of the divine origin of both.f Nor 

o Warburton has dwelt on the propriety and reasonableness of this nse of 
language, Leg., vol. iv. pp. 454, 464, 511. Tide also voL ill. and B. 4, Sec. 6, 
p. 418. 

f Wkrbartoii, vol. ir. p. 411. 
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18 this all. In view of the supposed fact that the theocracy or 
God's national government over Israel, represented, and was 
known to represent, in all substantial respects, his moral gov- 
ernment over men, language as applied to the former, must, 
to every unperverted mind, convey corresponding conceptions 
of the latter. Thus all perplexity and uncertainty in respect 
to the great object or end of the writer or speaker would be 
prevented, and his language might be interpreted with as much 
precision and accuracy, according to the laws of usage in the 
case, as in any other case ; and on the same general principle, 
viz., the object of the writer or speaker manifested in hia 
language and manner of using it. When the use of the lan- 
guage of representation is common, has become conventional, 
and is familiarly employed in the communication of thought, 
it may be as easily distinguished from other language, by the 
nature of the subject and the logical connection, as language 
which has a metaphorical and a literal meaning. 

I now come to the Factt that such a mode of imparting 
knowledge was adopted as I have described. And here I may 
say, that it was not only adopted extensively by the writers of 
the Old Testament, but was the principal mode of conveying 
that knowledge of the great truths of God's moral government 
under the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, which in 
more direct language is conveyed imder the Christian dispen* 
sation. 

Of the Fact now specified, the froof seems to me to be so 
obvious and abundant, that it can scarcely be necessary to 
attempt any fall exhibition of it to the readers of the sacred 
writings. I propose therefore, only to give €ome illustrations 
of it, and to make some references which I think wiU be 
satisfactory. 

The first instance is — 

1. (Gen. iii. 15.) " And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it [He] shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." 

I do not here propose to enter into any consideration of the 
many questions which have been raised respecting this text 
I only say, on the authority of Jewish usage, it contains the 
great promise of a Redeemer. The proof, to say nothing of 
the allegorical structure of the language, is decisive, in the 
distinct allusions to it as such by Paul and John. (Yide Bom. 
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xvL 20 ; Col. ii. 15 ; Heb. ii. 14^16 ; 1 John, iiL 8.) This 
paaeage should also be viewed in its accordance with Gen. xxii: 
18 ; xxvL 4; xxviii. 14 ; QaL iiL 8 ; and with Isa. vii. 14 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 22 ; Mic. v, 8 ; Matt L 23 ; Rev. xx 1-3, and xii. 9. Now, 
whether the langoage of this passage be interpreted in one 
fipecilic meaning or another given bj different commentators, 
it taays nothing in its prima/ry literal import respecting the 
Bedeemer of the world. How then, according to Jewish 
mage, should it be understood as a promise of this Bedeemer 
in iXa pjimxApalii and aoccmiing to subsequent allusions to it, in 
its im^ meaning, unless it were regarded as t|ie language of 
represefidaiion — ^language used at least chiefly to describe one 
thing by describing in its primary import another 2 

8. (Gen. xxii 2.) " Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac," &c. 
In the purport and object of this command, I agree with 
Warbnrton so nearly, that I shall state my own view of the 
passage nearly in his words. The language of this com- 
mand, in my view, directs to an action which represmts the 
great sacrifice of Christ for the redemption of mankind. This 
Tiew of the passage is shown from the words of Christ (John 
viiL 56) ; nor less clearly in Heb. xi. 19, where the apostle 
tells us that Abraham offered up Isaac, accounting that God 
was able to raise him from the dead, whence also he received 
him in afigv/re {iv TrapaffoXq). The question put by the Jews to 
Oirist, ^^ Hast thou seen Abi'aham {" shows that they inferred 
this from what Christ had said of Abraham's seeing his day. 
But Warburton has, with so much ingenuity and truth, shown 
that the offering up of Isaac was an action which represented 
the sacrifice of Christ, that I shall refer you to what he has 
said on the subject, with the single remark, that if this was so, 
then the language used to describe the sacrifice of Isaac is the 
language of represenMion — Slanguage which, while it primarily 
describes one thing, is employed chiefly for the purpose of de- 
noting another. 

4. (Gen. xii. and xvii.) The covenant made with Abraham. 
Compare Gkd. iiL ; Heb. xL 16 ; also verses 8, 9, 10. 

In respect to this covenant it may be said, that the apostle 
evidently considered some part of the language, viz., ^' I will 
be a God to thee," &c., as literal, and thus including tlxe prom- 
ise of the heavenly country. But I ask, in reply, is there any 
thing in the language of this covenant in its primary import, 
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beyond the promise of great temporal blessings from God as a 
tutelary deity? Would Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or even 
Paul, aside from the language of representation^ and adhering 
strictly to the ttsue logruendij have justly understood the lan- 
guage, " I will be a God to thee," as promising the heavenly 
inheritance? Why must the mere promise, so far as words 
are concerned, of an earthly country, and limited, as in Gten. 
xii. 1, and xvii. 7, to great earthly blessings, be understood to 
mean even by implication, more than the terms of the cov- 
enant express, even of an inheritance in heaven ! And furflier, 
if this were so in the literal import of the language, how was 
it that the Sadducees denied a future state with such decisive 
proof, as they argued ; and especially, that the Pharisees, so 
anxious to find the proof of a future state, in their controversy 
with the Sadducees, entirely overlooked one so obvious and so 
prominent? Is not the evidence decisive, that both these Jew- 
ish sects, through their false views of justification before Qod 
on the ground of political obedience, and through their national 
pride, had been led to consider the promise as simply one of 
national greatness ; and thus perversely blind to that higher 
spiritual system of grace clearly but repreeenta^mdy revealed 
in the Abrahamic covenant, were entirely ignorant of what 
both Christ and the apostle, with just views of its represent- 
ative character, understood tliis covenant to teach ? 

A similar objection to the view now taken of this covenant 
may be supposed to arise from the language of this apostle in 
Gal. iii. 16 : " Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, and to seeds as of many," &c. My view of 
this passage, without here giving a critical exposition of it, is, 
that the apostle means to say — ^not that the covenant with 
Abraham included no promise to numerous natural descend- 
ants of Abraham, which cannot indeed be supposed — ^but that 
THE promise of which he is speaking, the promise of jnstificar 
tion before God by faith, was not made to his natural descend- 
ants as such ; for though the word seed in the covenant is broad 
enough to admits and did even require a promise, or some 
promise, viz., that of an earthly country, to Abraham's natwraH 
descendants, yet, according to the well-known principle of 
representing one thing by another, the higher promise was 
made only to Christ, as the following context clearly shows, 
viz., to Christ, including as one in him the heUeoing seed of 
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Abraham. And to prevent all evasion of this conclusion, the 
apostle, proceeding on the true mode of inteqjreting the cov- 
enant, is careful to say, there is nothing in the wordi/ng of the 
covenant that confines this higher promise of justification, 
taught only by representation or inference, to any other 
import 

6. (Psahns 2d, 22d, 47th, 67th, 72d.) The predictions in these 
psalms evidently respect chiefiy the coming and reign of the 
Messiah, and the admission of the Q^ntiles into the church of 
Gk)d. And yet the language is wholly theocratic, without a 
word, which in its primary and literal meaning, carries the 
thoughts beyond the temporal prosperity and extension of the 
national kingdom. 

To instances of the use of this kind of language already men- 
tioned, I might add many others in which it is employed by 
the prophets. I refer only to Ezekiel's vision of the valley of 
dry bones (chap, xxxvii.), and to one in laa. xix. 18, sqq.^ 
remarking, that the predictions of the prophets, in which 
they foretell the future greatness and glory of the kingdom of 
Christ in language merely theocratic (Jbsl. Ivi. 7), thus de- 
scribing one thing by another, are so numerous, that to trans- 
cribe them would be tedious and unnecessary. (Isa. xx. ; Jer. 
xiii. ; Ezek. iv. v. vii. xii. and xxiv. are instances to our pur- 
pose). I only add, that of the tkree great festivals — the Pass- 
over, the feast of Pentecost, and the feast of Tabernacles — 
while the two first commemorated Israel's deliverance from 
Egypt and the promulgation of the law, so were they clearly 
reprewrUative of the sacrifice of Christ, and that miraculous 
effusion of the Holy Spirit by which the Gospel was dissem- 
inated over the world ; while the feast of Tabernacles, as com- 
memorative of their dwelling in booths, and on the eighth day 
returning to their houses (Lev. xxiii. 34-36, and 42, 48), seems 
not less clearly to represent the future conversion of the Jews, 
if not their return to their own land. 

From these examples, the reader of the Old Testament must 
see, I think, that the revelation of the Bedeemer and his work, 
or of God's moral government over this sinful world through 
grace, has, since the first apostasy, to a great extent been made 
in the language of repreaentaUcn, How undeniably true this 
is in respect to the language of the Abrahamic covenant — that 
revelation of God's system of moral government so full and so 
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complete that the apostle callB it ^^ the Glospel, before preadbed 
unto Abraham I" K sueh symbolic language was emploje4 
to imfold the import of this covenant promulgated before 
Abraham's descendants entered the promised land, whj should 
not similar language be employed in exhibiting God's national 
government over them when about to take, and after thej 
had actually taken possession of this promised inheritance! 
Why iu*e we not constrained to admit the fact^ especially 
when we reflect that it would greatly increase the fullness of 
the revelation of the higher system ; while, if such were not 
the factj Gk)d, in a series of revelations through many cen- 
turies, did not in any other mode reveal himself in that high- 
est and most august relation to men, in subservience to whicli 
he made and governs the world? 

I might dwell on the present topic at much greater length 
were it necessary. Antiquity is full of examples, which show, 
as livy tells us, that '^ this was the ancient mode of teaching." 
It prevailed among all the eastern and western nations long 
before the time of Christ. Especially was it used by the Jews. 
Bome examples among the Jews are Judg. ix. 7 ; 2 Sam. xiL 1 ; 
2 Kings, xiv. 9 ; 2 Chron. zxv. 18 ; Jer. v. 6 ; Ezek. xvii. 3. 
Others still might be cited. 

I now propose to show the same thing from the New Testa- 
ment, and particularly to show to what an extent the language 
of the Mosaic law, as well as other language of the Old Testa- 
ment, is recognized and reasoned from by Paul, as being the 
language of representation^ So far as the teachings of Christ 
are concerned, it cannot be necessary to say that he spoke 
many things in parables, and in other forms of figurative lan- 
guage. One obvious reason for adopting this use of language, 
at least in many cases, was, that his hearers could not so 
readily apprehend his instructions, nor so easily retain them 
when in the form of simple didactic discourse, as by means of 
similitude and examples derived from other things, whether 
real or imaginary. In what other manner than the story of ^ 
the prodigal son, is it conceivable that our Lord could have 
so clearly and impressively imparted tiie instruction which is 
contained in this justly admired parable? How could that 
great problem with philosophers — that crux theolofforumr—4he 
existence of moral evil in the worldy have been so clearly ex- 
plained, not merely to the philosopher according to true phil- 
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oeopbical principles, but to every husbandmen, to all the peo- 
ple, even those of the most humble life, as by the parable of 
die householder and that of the fisherman ? (Yide Matt. xiii. 
24, &qq. ; xiii. 47.) And now could no light concerning God's 
tnor^ government over men as moral beings, be added to his 
prior revelation on the subject, by the Mosaic law or Jewish 
theocracy as a system of national government representing or 
symbolizing his system of moral government ? Let the former 
be supposed to be, what I claim it to be, — a representatwe 
system; and can the ingenuity of man devise anollier method 
so adapted to impart and to impress instruction respecting 
God's moral government on the idolatrous and besotted mind 
^f Ihe people of Israel? Say not that it was for a long time 
and to a fearful degree, ineffective in respect to its supposed 
design. This proves nothing but a palpable counteraction of 
what must be admitted to be the means to an end, and divinely 
fitted to accomplish that end. Say not that fSEu* more salutary 
effects would have been produced on the minds of this people 
by the earlier introduction of Christianity into the world. 
How they treated Christianity when it was introduced into the 
worid is told by the crucifixion of its author, and also in the 
destruction of their temple and their city and their dispersion 
over the earth for their unbelief. Far be it then from the 
pride and presumption of human judgment, to pronounce that 
God could have done more for the eternal salvation of this 
people at any period of their history, than he actually did by 
that national law and national providence which he adminis- 
tered over ihem. Let critics wrangle as they may about 
double sense, the theocracy of Israel as a represeniatwe system 
stands forth through many centuries a memorial dispensation 
of God, eminently designed and fitted to save a nation and a 
world lost in sin. And if the teaching of the Great Teacher — 
the Light of the world — ^was to such an extent, by parable, and 
similitudes derived chiefly from things imaginary, why is it in- 
credible that substantially the same mode of instruction, de- 
rived from a reality of knowledge constantly experienced, 
should have been adopted and relied on in the previous his- 
toftj of the same people ? 

But my object is not merely to vindicate the use of this 
kind of language, but to show from the New Testament, that it 
was in fact used in giving the Mosaic law to Israel. For any 

Vot. IL-6 ^ 
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direct and fnll statement of this fact however as involving the 
temporary character and approaching termination of the Jew- 
ish theocracy, we are not to look in the early teachings of 
Christ The Mosaic law was not as yet abolished ; nor did 
Christ unnecessarily awaken Jewish prejudice and hostility 
against himself and his instructions, by asserting its speedy 
destruction. The time had not come for revealing to the Jews 
a fact so unwelcome and so incredible to them ; nor did it 
come except in some intimation or obscure prediction, made 
necessary by circumstances, until after his crucifixion — ^that 
great fact which was to famish the decisive evidence of the 
abolition of the Mosaic law, and to render it even plausible or 
in the lowest degree credible to Jewish pride and prejudice. I 
shall only refer to some two or three declarations of Christ, in 
which, by intimations more or less distinct, he recognized the 
Mosaic law as a representative system, whose design or end 
was to be fully accomplished by his mission, and which, as a 
national system, was to be done away when its design should 
be thus accomplished. (Matt. v. 17, 18.) "Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfilL For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled" {i<»>g dv ndvra 
yh^Toi), By "the law," must here be meant the Penta- 
teuch, in which are included the covenant with Abraham 
and the Mosaic law. The meaning of the whole passage 
must be that which is applicable to the law of which he 
speaks, as well as to the prophets. So far as " the law" is 
concerned, his meaning, in my view, is, that he came not 
to loosen, slacken, impair {icaTaXvaad)^ the law spoken ot 
i. e., the Pentateuch in relation to its object or end either 
as a preceptive or sacrificial system ; but (nXTip&aai)^ to JUl 
it out or to complete it in this respect, and that not one 
iota shall pass from the law till all is done which is necessiuy 
for this purpose, i. e., to accomplish the end of his mission. 
This last clause faintly implies that when all these things are 
done (Trdvra y^vfyrat), something may, if not shall, pass from the 
law, i. e., when the ulterior end of the law shall be fully ac- 
complished or the law in this respect be filled out — some 
change may or will take place in it Now in respect to the 
Abrahamic covenant, all that remained to be done by Christ 
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to give it completeness was, that He, the promised seed in whom 
all nations shall be blessed, should come, and teach, and do, 
and suffer, and die, as he didl What then did he do in respect 
to the complex system now called " the law f^ He fully un- 
folded the nature of its two great requirements, — the one as a 
rule of action, the other as a rule of judgment, and both in their 
high spiritual import : thus showing that as such requirements, 
whether viewed as pertaining to God's mcrcH government over 
men as moral beings, or to his national government over Israel 
as citizens of the State, they were so far the same, that there 
was no true obedience to eidier short of spiritual obedience ; 
and that no Pharisaic righteousness, no external conduct, being 
at best the mere criterion of political obedience and /o/ooTj 
could without the obedience of the heart, secure God's accept- 
ance and favor as a moral governor. By thus fully unfolding 
the spiritual nature of the requirement of " the law" of which 
he speaks, he so far fUed it out — ^gave it its completeness — 
while by correcting the grand Jewish error in respect to ex- 
ternal doings, he gave still further completeness to the law in 
respect to its great object and end. But this is by no means 
all the things which should be accomplished — ndvra yivfjrcu — 
by the mission and work of Christ, in order to fill out^ or give 
completeness to " the law." Christ by his great sacrifice for the 
sin of the world, was yet to supersede and cause to pass from 
the law spoken of — the revelation of God as contained in the 
Pentateuch — ^the Levitical offerings and sacrifices 'for the weak- 
nesses and unprofitableness thereof.' 'For the law in these 
things made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did, by the which we draw nigh to Gx>d.' With the 
Levitical atonements mtist of course pass away the temporal 
sanctions of the national law, and with its sanctions also the 
national law itself, i. e., all the peculiar political or civU rela- 
tions of Qt)d's revelation contained in the Pentateuch. Not 
one of these comparatively unimportant things — nor even " one 
jot or tittle," was to pass from this part of revelation till this 
part itself was filled out, or completed, by the work of Christ 
But when all that was essential to " the law" spoken of in re- 
spect to its great object and end, should be thus fully ac* 
complished, then the theocracy, i. e., the national law, meaning 
only the national or civil institution of the Pentateuch — a mere 
appendage introduced four hundred and thirty years after the 
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only tme substantial reality, to represent this reality as the 
shadow does the substance, would pass away leaving the 
substance unobscured, complete, perfect, even effulgent in its 
own light. Thus Christ does not deny^ but rather by his 
guarded and qualified language intimates, that such wHl be 
the issue of the work which he came to do. 

7. (John, xviiL 33.) " Art thou the King of the Jews," &a 
From tliis record of the interview between our Lord and Pilate 
(v. 28, »qq.)j it appears that Jesus was accused by the Jews, and 
understood by Pilate to be accused as a malefactor against the 
eiml law (v. 30, 31). When charged by Pilate on the ground 
of the representations made to him by the Jews, with claim- 
ing to be the King of the Jews, the important question I now 
raise is, what was our Lord's answer? He did not say in un- 
qualified terms, *I am the Bang of the Jews;' for this, accord* 
ing to the import of the question, would have been saying that 
he was the national King of the Jews, which was not true. 
Kor yet does he deny but rather implies, that in some sense 
or respect he was the King of the Jews. " Jesus answered, 
My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world," &c. ; thus clearly implying that he had a kingdom 
and was in some respect a king. This implication led Pilate 
to ask again, " Art thou a king, then?" — ^if tiou art not as thou 
sayest a ^temporal prince or king, in what sense art thou a 
king? Jesus now answers explicitly and positively, that he 
was bom and came into the world that he should bear witness 
to the truth, and all who are of the truth are his obedient sub- 
jects. He does not in express terms assert the abrogation of 
the Mosaic law as the design and effect of his mission. But 
he denies that he is the national King of the Jews, or of any 
other people (v. 36). And yet he most explicitly asserte his 
moral donmiion over all men, Jews and Gentiles ; and that in 
this respect therefore, he is the King of the Jews. Can it 
' be supposable that Christ should thus declare, that for this 
end he was bom, and for this cause he came into the world, 
to assume this absolute moral dominion over the Jewish 
nation as also over every other nation, without the fhllest 
conviction and most distinct recognition in his own mind that 
the Jewish theocracy — ^the Mosaic law — ^was soon to pass 
away ? Did not Christ know that when his work as a teacher 
of truth, or rather the whole work of Iiis mission shotdd be 
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JmiahecL, as it was in his sacrifice on the cross, that the national 
government given to Israel by Moses would come to its end — 
its consummation — and he himself ^ould reign king in Zion, 
the 8(de King of Israel f And further still, did not the instruc- 
tions which he gave to the Jews concerning himself as their 
Messiah, so disclose the design of his mission and the nature of 
his work as the sum and consummation of all God's previous 
revelations, and especiallj as superseding the Mosaic law, that 
denial or doubt was possible only to willful ignorance and per- 
versenessf 

8. (Luke, xxiv. 44, 45.) ^' And he said unto them. These are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. 
Dten opened he their understandings, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures." In verse 2Y, we read, — " And beginning 
at Moses," &c., ^ he explained unto them in all the Scriptures 
tiie tilings concerning himself*" We learn from Acts, i. 3, 
that in this conversation our Lord spoke to his apostles "of 
the things concerning the kingdom of God." In the passage 
now cited we learn that he told them as he had done before, 
that all things written in the Pentateuch or law of Moses, as 
well as in the other Scriptures, concerning him, must be ful- 
filled ; and that he explained what was written to their just 
apprehension. Of course, he must have taught them substan- 
tially, all which was written concerning him in the Penta- 
teuch or law of Moses. He must have explained the first 
great promise of redemption (Gkn. iu. 15), the nature and 
design of Abel's acceptable sacrifice, and of the sacrifices 
(^ered by Noah, and especially that of Abraham in offering 
Isaac ; he must have unfolded the Abridbamic covenant with its 
promise to Abraham, ^ in thy seed shall all nations be blessed,' 
together with that prediction concerning Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 
10), so exactly and wonderfully accomplished in the final issue 
of intervening centuries with all their revolutions and changes. 
(Ckmipare Dent, xviii. 8, and John, v. 46.) What is more 
directiiy to our present purpose, he must have developed with 
^ual fullness the Jewish theocracy or national government 
of Israel — ^the law given by Moses, in its nature, design, and 
end — in all its prominent relations and characteristics, and 
cf course, in accordance with the more explicit and full de- 
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velopments made by his apostles in their subsequent writings. 
Tlie resurrection of Christ seems to have removed all their 
lingering doubts of his Messiahship, and to have resulted in that 
docility of spirit, which with all the means that we have seen, 
they possessed as Jews, of understanding the grand, ulterior, 
though indirect design of their national government, would 
render them apt scholars under his present instructions. Kor 
can it be reasonably doubted, that in the conversations which 
he had with thera during the forty days between his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, in which he so instructed them from their 
own Scriptures, he gave to them some just and adequate 
comprehension of 'the import of these writings. It was evi- 
dentjy from this source that he drew his instructions as we 
may say, exclusively, ^^ speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God" (Acts, i. 8), and saying when open- 
ing their understandings, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, " Thus it is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer" (Luke, xxiv. 45, 46). They seem indeed, 
probably from his direction to them not to depart from Jeru- 
salem but to wait for the promise (in John, xvi. 8), to have 
inferred that the entire Jewish nation would receive him as 
their Messiah, shake off theBoman yoke, and perhaps suddenly 
rise to universal dominion. To their inquiry on this subject, 
our Lord's answer (v. 7) clearly intimates ^at substantial^ 
but not circumstantially, what they spoke of should oome to 
pass — even a kingdom for Israel. It was not indeed, to come 
to pass immediately, nor for them to know the times add 
seasons which the Father had reserved to himself for the 
accomplishment of his great design, to give them as he had 
said, the kingdom. But this was to be accomplished in a way 
suited to its own nature, not as a temporal but as a moral or 
spiritual kingdom ; for he assured them that they were to re- 
ceive power in respect to the setting up and establishment 
of this kingdom, after the Holy Ghost should qualify th^n for 
their work, as wiMessesfor himy both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and imto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. How strikingly adapted was this answer to correct 
their circumstantial and imaginary mistakes, and to exhibit (o 
their minds just views of the symbolical and evanescent ebar- 
acteristic of their national law, and of the spiritual nature as 
well as of the permanent and universal extension of the 
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kingdom of their Messiah I Compare Luke, ii. 30, sqq. ; Luke, 
xxiiL 43 ; John, iv. 25, as showing that, to a limited extent, 
just views on this subject actually existed ; and also Luke, xvii. 
20, 21> and John, xviii 36-38, showing that Christ actually 
approved and justified these views* 

I only add on this particular part of the subject, that Christ 
in his personal instructions, not only never taught that the 
national law of the Jews was in any respect a moral institu- 
tion or sustained any moral relation to that people whatsoever; 
but, on the contrarjr, always implied, in what he said of it, 
that it was not a morale but a mBt^lj podtme institution- Pro- 
ceeding on this assumption, he ever distinguished it from, and 
contrasted it with God's moral system ; and thus as a teacher 
ci true religious ethics, he ever presented himself as inculca- 
ting spiritual morality — ^the religion of the heart. Li proof of 
this, it is quite sufficient to read the severe and even terrible 
rebnkes which he administered to the scribes and Pharisees : 
while conceding without qualification, that they outwardly 
appeared righteous to men, he at the same time charged them 
with being full of hypocrisy and iniquity. K he spoke of the 
obligation to tithe mint, anise, and cummin, or of the external 
acts of judgment, mercy, and faith, it was not of the moral 
cbUgation^ as implying their m>OTal quality, but merely their 
fitness or righiness to the particular ends of such action. Or 
if he reproved for the omission or commission of external 
doings, it was not for their m^oral quality^ but simply as proofs 
oi the morally wrong or the want of the morally right state of 
the heart (Vide Matt, xxiii. 1-33.) He never approved or 
commended m a m^oral rega/rd^ any subordinate action as such, 
IHH* only as a complex act involving morally right principle ; 
nor disapproved or condemned subordinate action as such nor 
only as a complex act involving morally wrong principle. He 
always, and in all things, inculcated morally right principle, 
and condemned the want of it as involving the morally wrong 
principle. How remote was such a standard of morals from 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, and of the people generally, 
whom he instructed I How fitted to show Uiem that unless 
thdr righteousness consisted of something more than the mere 
enHxAom of obedience to their national law, they could in 
no oaee meet with God's acceptance as a moral governor ; that 
through the perversion of their national law, they defeated its 
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nlterior and grand design in their moral reformation, and hence 
it was important and probable that the national sjBtem thus 
perverted and abased, was to be displaced by that spiritual 
kingdom or reign of Gk>d, which he as their Messiah so plainly 
taught, that he came into the world to establish ! 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE MOSAIC LAW A THEOGBACT. 

Tlie views of Paul in TMp«ot to this •ytteD.— The pfemtoet trom wMob be azgoed lunttler to klm 
and to tiie Jews : Bom. L 17, 18; ii. 1, 8; U. 90; UL 81; tIL 8-6; €hU. UL 1«, 9qq.; Bph. U. 15 ; 
OoL a 14.— The Epistle to the Hebrewai 

HAYora attempted to show by yarioas considerations, that 
the Mosaic law was a theocracy, I propose also to unfold the 
views of the apostle Panl on the subject 

We shall see if I mistake not, that the apostle, as a Jew 
reasoning with Jews, derived his great,not to say all his argu- 
ments, in support of the doctrine of one conmion method or 
way of justification before God for all men — ^in support of the 
Gospel in its great and essential trutlis, or God's moral govern- 
ment through grace over this sinful world — ^from the great 
£Eicts of the Jewish theocracy or the law given by Moses, in 
connection with other known and familiar facts of the Jewish 
revelation. We shall further see that he derived them from 
the same great facts from which, as I claim to have shown 
in the preceding discussion, the Jews, from the beginning 
to the end of their theocracy, ought to have derived the same, 
and would, aside from their almost incredible perverseness, 
their idolatrous degradation and stolidity, have actually de- 
rived them, and so have come to the same momentous con- 
elusions widi the apostle. 

If these things shall appear from the epistles of Paul, then it 
will also be seen, not only what abundant instruction God fur- 
nished to men in the earliest ages of the world, especially by 
the Abrahamic covenant, but how this instruction, widiout 
withdrawing one ray of the light of revealed truth already given, 
was signally and impressively augmented by that theocracy in 
which God became the national king and tutelary deity of Is^ 
rael. We shall further see how the great apostle of the Gen- 
tfles, in fiilly unfolding by revelation God's system for the sal- 
vation of a lost world, relied not on any merely legal system 
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and its principles, but on a system modified by grace. Since 
man's apostasy in Eden there had been no such law, either 
moral or political, not even in any heathen nation. Nor of 
course did the apostle reason as theologians have commonly 
done, on the assumption that any of our race, much less that 
all of them are finally condemned for sin as the transgression 
of law as distinguished fh)m unbelief. Nor yet, for the ac- 
complishment of his purpose, did he rely simply nor even 
chiefly, on his authority as an inspired teacher, but on the Jew- 
ish theocracy and the known facts of the Jewish revelation. 
As Luke tells us (Acts, xvii. 2, 3), " Paul, as his marmer was, 
went in unto them (the Jews), and three Sabbath-days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging (Trapa' 
rtSifievog, fully evincing) that Christ must needs have suffered," 
&c. This mode of reasoning was, on this occasion, in a degree 
successful, as it was, after the close of the apostle's labors, 
eminently triumphant. Judaism and Christianity, in the time 
of this apostle, were in active conflict. A crisis had come in 
which one or the other must triumph. And now in the Jew* 
ish theocracy itself (with an occasional, and for some subsidiary 
purposes, a necessary reliance on the light of nature), our apostle 
finds his chief citadel of defense against every assault on the 
truth by Jewish ingenuity. From this also he takes his bright* 
est armor and most effective weapons of onset on Jewish error 
and perverseness, even almost his whole equipment for victory 
in that conflict, which was to overthrow Judaism and to subdue 
all nations to the obedience of faith. 

I cannot here pretend to refer to all the proofs and illustra- 
tions of the view now given which are contained in the writ- 
ings of this apostle, but only to some of them, which must, I 
think, be satisfactory to any one who will even slightly exam- 
ine the subject Indeed, I shall confine myself chiefly to those 
facts respecting the Mosaic law to which I have before re- 
ferred, as these are employed by the apostle in his reasonmgs 
with Jews, especially as these will show that the Jews had the 
same means of coming, and were therefore bound to hav« 
come, to the same great conclusion respectmg justification 
with the apostle. And here it may be weU briefly to advert 
to some instances m which the apostle makes a simple appeal to 
the authority of the Old Testament in support of his doctrine, 
m some of these, it is true, he appeals to the later prophets; 
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but then not on the hypothesis that a later and new revelation 
of the doctrine was made to them, as many are apt to suppose. 
For there is not only no intimation of such a fact, but as we 
shall see, he appeals to the Pentateuch and even to the deca- 
logue, which shows that he did not consider the later prophets 
as acquiring new knowledge on the subject by any new and 
special revelation made to them, but only by more justly inter- 
preting and more fully understanding the revelation by Moses. 

(Rom. i. 17.) " For 1 am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ," 
&c. Here he afllrms that "the Gospel is the power of God 
to salvation, <kc. — to the Jew firetP How to the Jew first? 
Plainly as first revealed to Jews not by the preaching oi 
Christ, but in their own Scriptures ; for he adds that therein, 
L e., in the Gospel, ^^ the righteousness of God by faith — the 
ground of justification by faith (i« ir^<rreaif), which is of God's 
providing, is revealed (e^ ntariv) to faith, as it is written. The 
Hghteous by faith (i« nUmtifg) shall live."* Here then, in the 
beginning of this epistle, he affirms the fact by no means unim- 
portant to his purpose, that the Gospel was first revealed to the 
Jews in their own Scriptures. 

(Verse 18.) " For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
Ugainst all imgodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness." Here the kind of revelation 
spoken of is evidently the same as that in v. 17. The revela* 
tion of the one fact (v. 17) is based on the revelation of the 
other (v. 18). The reveUxtion of the truth spoken of in the 
New Testament is, for the most part, supernatural revelation. 
Thus, the apostle not only asserts that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, now fully revealed in the Qt)spel, was first taught 
the Jew in his revelation, but also that the wrath of God was 
revealed in the same as the original basis for the doctrine of 
gratuitous justification. 

By " the wrath of God revealed from heaven," we are not to 
understand temporal death, for to this, simply as such, the 
righteous by faith were hopelessly doomed (Gen. iii. 19). In- 
deed, to them it is " gain" (Phil. i. 31). But the wrath spoken 
of is the penalty of sin — ^the full expression of God's an^r 
against sin — that eternal death which is the wages of sin (chap. 
vL 33). Tbis is the wrath of Gk)d, revealed in the Jewish 

o l%e he 9t»rm€ in the last clause lo plainly denotes Ay /odA, that I wonder, 
with Doddridge, that it should have been translated difGnentlj in the former. 
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Scriptures and in the Gospel, ^^ against all nngodlinees and un- 
righteousness of men," of eJl men '^ who (as a univerBal charaeteiv 
istic of determined sin, John, iii. 20) hold the truth in unright> 
eousness." The meaning plainly is, that they know tlie truth 
sufficiently as the basis of moral reQ>on8ibility, but jpractioally 
disregard it. Eefusing reflection, they practically place the 
truth known in utter abeyance. Shutting away from the mind 
the full discernment of the practical relations of truth because 
they dislike them, they thus yield themselves to the control of 
their selfish and sordid inclinations with as little disturbance 
9S may be, fostering their mental quiet by such false specula- 
tions, groundless convictions, and vain hopes, as only evince 
their willful ignorance as opposed to thorough reflective knowl- 
edge, and their mad desperation in sin.* I need not say how 
explicitly this meaning of rwv Tf)v aXifiuav iv aStui^ narBxhrnM 
is shown in the following context. Thus the apostle, that he 
may convince the Jews of the clear manifestation in their own 
revelation of God's wrath toward the wickedness of all man- 
kind (vide his proofs derived from the Scriptures, chap. iii. 10, 
^??0j proceeds to confirm the fact in that respect in which 
Jews might question or deny it (viz., in respect to Gentiles), by 
appealing to such flagrant and notorious wickedness on their 
part as no Jew could deny, and which rendered them worthy 
of the wrath whidi the Scriptures revealed in common against 
all, both Jews and Gentiles. With this digression, it is still 
apparent that he makes the Scriptures, God's revelation, the 
ulterior ground of his argument in placing Jews and Gentiles 
on a common level, as sinners justly exposed to the wrath of 
God. 

(Bom. ii. 1, 2.) ^^ Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest; for wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself, for thou that judgest doe^ 
the same things. But we are sure," &c 

We shall now see how the apostle in this verse, and in the 
following context to v. 17, continues his appeal to the Jewish 
revelation, in support of his views and principles concerning 
the final judgment 

In the passage now xmder consideration, his reliance on this 
revelation for his argument is obvious. As if he said, If the 

o Since writing the above, I un gratified to find, tcom Tholuck, that ChiysQitoiii 
gives the lame interpretation as I do to the clause (v. 18) under considerataon. 
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GentileB under the light of nature are as yon judge them to 
be in yiew of their flagrant wickedness wholly inexcusable 
and worthy of death the penalty of sin, you cannot be less so 
under your own revelation from God. In judging them there- 
fore, yon (Kmdenm yourselves ; for you do the same things. 
You most therefore, in your view, be under the curse of your 
own law. To enforce tlie argument he adds, ^ And we luiow 
that the sentence of God, in accordance with this law, is ac- 
cording to truth upon them which commit such things.'* Thus 
die apostle, in this alignment with Jews respecting the final 
judgment, appeals to and relies on their own revelation. And 
to place this view of his argument beyond all doubt, he distin- 
guishes (v. S) their common judgment of the Gentiles and of 
themselves from the sentence of God. As if he had said, If 
yon cannot escape your own judgment of self-condemnation, 
how can you escape " the sentence of God ?" He then pro- 
ceeds (v. 4, sqq.) to expostulate with them for the vain and pre- 
sumptuous thought, that those thus exposed to this sentence ot 
God at the final judgment, should escape it, while despising 
the only hope of so doing, furnished by the riches of his good- 
ness and forbearance and long-suffering, '' not knowing," &c. 
— should thus go on * treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment of God who 
¥nll render to every man according to his deeds' — good, in per- 
fect and eternal blessedness to them that do good, and evil, as 
the full expression of his wrath for sin, to them that do evil. 
Hius then the apostle unfolds and affirms in this argument 
wifii the Jews, on the authority of their own revelation, the 
fSoct of the last judgment with its great and eternal issues. 

On the same authority he still proceeds in his reasoning, still 
showing that his argument is a Jewish argument. In v. 11 he 
asB^^ the absolute impartiality and perfect justice of God in 
his treatment of sinners whether Jews or Gentiles, according 
to the great principle of judgment already specified (v. 6). In 
verses 12, 13, he still recognizes the same rule of judgment, 
affirming diat as many as have sinned (i. e., shall be found on 
the day of account to be smners as distinguished from saiiits) 
without a revelation, shall perish without a revelation ; and as 

* No <7ew would erer, as some suppose the apostle does in this case, call a,nj 
dedsioo of reason or consdenoe, '^tk$ tenUnee t(f Chd," except a sentence of re- 
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raanj ae ehall be foimd on that day to be sinners in the same 
sense (for snch only can be the tme meaning of his language), 
under revelation, shall be judged (condemned) by revdation. 
He then adds, in obvious rebuke of the Jews, and giving greater 
precision and particularity to his meaniug, to convince them 
of their entire practical deficiency, that ^^not the hearers of the 
law (t3v v6hov) are just before God, but the doers of the law 
(t5v vSfwv) shall be justified." By " the doers of the law" he 
must mean those described in verses 7 and 10 (vide James, L 
21, 22), i. e., he must mean those who obey the revealed rule 
of judgment. He can mean no other, especially in view of 
the absolute form of his language, '^ shall be justified." By 
thus using the article in this verse, he shuts the word law down 
to a particidarity of meaning which it had not in v. 12, and 
thus administers a most pointed rebuke to the Jews for their 
entire disobedience to their own law. And now as he pro- 
ceeds, he still presents the same authority of revelation as the 
only rule of judgment for all men. Thus in verses 14, 15, by 
asserting that when the Gentiles do by nature substantially 
the same things to obtain acceptance with Gk)d which are re- 
quired by revelation, they show that substantially the same rule 
of judgment is written on their hearts — ^he says in other words, 
that they know substantially the same " work" to be necessary 
to justification before God, which is required for this purpose 
by the Jewish law. Thus the apostle again shows his Jewish 
readers contrary to their preconceived opinion respecting Gen- 
tiles, that there is but one and the same rule of judgment for 
all men, viz., that which is prescribed on the authority of their 
own revelation. 

But I now come to the main question : What warrant had 
the (ipoetle thus to derive his a/rgvment from the Jewish revelor 
tion^ and what reason hiad the Jews to admU its conditsiveness f 
The manner of the apostle shows that he had no suspicion that 
the validity of his reasoning would be questioned, nor indeed 
was it — ^at least there was no question raised respecting its va- 
lidity. But had the Jewish revelation— either the Abrahamic 
covenant or the national law given by Moses — ^in plain and 
express terms presented or authorized ttis view of the final 
judgment ? This will not be pretended. What warrant then 
had the apostle for this argument from the Jewish revelation, 
for requiring or even expecting the Jews to receive it.f Ib it 
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-said that this knowledge of that revelation was now for the 
first time imparted to Paul by a new and special revelation to 
him, t Be it so. Then the force of his argument depended 
wholly on the fact that such new revelation was made to him^ 
and on his own authority as an inspired teacher, and not at all, 
even in the slightest degree, on the Jewish revelation as made 
to the Jews. How preposterous! He reasons ex ooncessis^ 
from what had not been conceded. He reasons from a fact as 
noade known to those with whom he reasons, when it had only 
now been made known for the first time to himself 1 His ar- 
' gument therefore for aught that appears, was entirely ground- 
less and illusory— one which he had no warrant to make, and 
the Jews no warrant to receive. And yet he makes it, as if, 
when plainly presented to popular conviction and consideration, 
it would not and could not be questioned. What then shall 
we say — ^what can be said — to vindicate the apostle in this 
mode of reasoning t What, except that the revelation made 
to the Jews, especially that part of it which consisted of their 
national law — dieir law given by Moses — ^was a sepbesbntativb 
BTSisic of government, as already explained, a fact which, 
though speculatively and practically overlooked and disre- 
garded by the Jewish nation, was still so well known to any 
one who would honestly refiect on their own history, that it 
need but to be stated to shut off denial, and actually to convince 
and silence every adversary. Who in view of the apostle's 
reasoning, can, notwithstanding all the perverseness, and error, 
and suppression of the truth on the part of the Jews, en- 
tertain a doubt that the Jewish theocracy was a symbolical 
system of government, divinely designed and adapted to un- 
fold God's moral government over men through grace, in its 
nature, mode, progress of administration, its principles of adju- 
dication, and also in its final issues on the judgment-day ? 

(Rom. ii. 20.) " An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of 
babes, having the form of knowledge and of the truth in the law" 
{Iv r^ vSfUD). In this verse the apostle, in my view, expressly 
asserts that characteristic of the law which I maintain. In v. 
17 he says, " Behold thou art called a Jew^^ — one having that 
revelation from God which we call the national law, given to 
Israel by Moses. I claim the word vdfwg is used by the apostle 
in verses 17, 18, 20, to denote this national law. The question 
now is, what is the meaning of the apostle's assertion that the 
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proud and boasting Jew has t^ fi6p^<oaiv t^ yvdaea; koL i% 
dXrfielag iv rci vdfUfii The word fi6p<t)U)oiv denotes an image — 
a represerUatum f in one connection it denotes semMance with- 
out that which is real (2 Tim. iii. 5), and in another a correct 
representation of what is real, as the verb in GaL iv. 19. 
Kow it cannot be supposed, that the pride and boasting of the 
Jew respected what he him$df regarded as the mere semblance 
of knowledge and of the truth, and still less that the apostle 
meant to saj that the Jew in the law which God had given 
him, possessed nothing but a mere semblance of what was not 
reaL What then can be the meaning of the apostle, except 
that the Jew, in the national law which God had given him, 
possessed the correct representation of knowledge and of the 
truth on the great subject of God's moral government, of which 
the apostle was ti*eating. This meaning not only accords with 
what, as we have seen, the apostle had before assumed as the 
characteristic of this law, but gives great point and force to his 
rebuke of the Jew for his vain boasting and fomuditj in re- 
spect to true religion and morality. As if he said, You claun 
to be superior to all others because you are a Jew ; to be their 
guide, instructor, teacher, because God has given you your na- 
tional law, regarding this merely representative system as im- 
parting all truth which need be known, demanding a mere 
ritual service as constituting on your own part and on the 
part of others, the substance of all virtue and true religion — 
even that righteousness of law which conmiends you to God's 
everlasting favor and friendship. And what is the practical 
effect of all this pretension and pride t Just what is to be ex- 
pected. You who teach another, teach not yourself. You who 
preach that a man should not steal, steal yourself. You who 
say a man should not commit adultery, yourself commit adul- 
tery. Thus by perversely overlooking the representative char- 
acter of your national law and the moral system represented 
by it, you rest on what you consider a complete legal right- 
eousness while breaking your own law, dishonoring God, and 
even causing his name to be blasphemed among the Gentiles 
(verses 23, 24). Thus the apostle, in this part of his argument, 
is led expressly to assert tJie representatme character of the 
national law given by Moses, that he may the more fully ex- 
pose Jewish error by showing its origin in mistaken and false 
views of this law. In confirmation of this view of his course 
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of thouglit, he pursues the same in the following part of the 
chapter^ passing from the decalogue to circumcision — ^telling 
the Jews, for the correction of their error, what circumcision 
IB in its essential nature ; what it is in substance instead of the 
shadow, L e., what it represents^ this being all that it is of any 
real moment, viz., the circumcision of tlie heart, in the spirit 
and not in the letter, whose praise is not from men but from 
God. The represented reality of which it is the sign or seal is 
" the righteousness of faith" (Rom. iv. 11). Thus the apostle 
as it were,constantly establishes the truth of his great doctrine 
of justification by faith in the sight of God on the final day, 
by appealing to acknowledged Jevnsh authorHnf — to the law 
given by Moses. 

I might greatly multiply these general forms of proof, that 
the apostle rested his great argument for the leading doctrine 
of this epistle on what he calls h vSfiog — the national law of the 
Jews, or rather its requirement for justification, as representing 
God's rule of judgment under his higher system of moral gov- 
ernment (Vide Rom. iii. 2 and 7 ; iii. 21 ; iv. 6 ; vii. 1, sqq. / 
ix. 33; X. 11; xL 26.) I deem it necessary here only to 
aak what force or even plausibility, can pertain to this argu- 
ment, unless this national law was in truth designed by God, 
its author, to be a refpresentatme system, and ought therefore 
ever to have been regarded by the Jews as such ; and there- 
fore, when justly interpreted in connection with the great and 
familiar facts of their own history, as being in its pre-eminent 
characteristic an exhibition of God's higher system of moral 
government through grace — the Gospel — ^the covenant made 
with Abraham. Thus, while there is no pretense that the 
Mosaic law, directly or expressly, taught any thing on the 
subject of man's justitication before God, the apostle in this 
epistle to the Romans, compelled the Jews to see and know 
(what some of the later prophets substantially saw and knew 
from the same source) that their own national law, the theoc- 
racy of Israel, indirectly, but very clea/rly cmd impressively^ 
tamght the same great doctrine of justification before Gt>d — the 
same Gospel which he preached. 

I shall now, in accordance with what I have said in intro- 
ducing the present argument, proceed to show in what man- 
ner Paul used the national law or theocracy of Israel, and 
particularly its recent origin, its temporary duration, its repre- 

s 
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Bentative character, its design, and other striking peculiaritieB 
of it as a national system, to establish the tmth and unfold the 
import of the Gospel which he so triumphantly defended and 
maintained. 

The first of a particular class of passages to which I refer, is 
Bom. iii. 21 : ' But now the righteousness of Gbd without 
law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets.' This is one of the most striking and decisive passages 
in which the apostle places in the strongest light, the ground 
of justification of Gbd's providing — without law (x^pk v&iiw)^ 
cwidiout legal righteousness, in opposition to the ground of a le- 
gal justification. (Compare V. 20 and context.) But he expresdy 
asserts generally, that this righteousness of God without law, 
which is wholly of God's providing, is witnessed by tlie law 
(yrcb rov v6fuw) and the prophets ; but the logical connection in 
V. 25, sqq. — ^his language being taken from the Jewish ritual 
and applied to Christ — shows that he considered, and meant 
his readers should believe, that that part of the Jewish revela- 
tion, or of the Mosaic law, which ordained liberty by a ransom, 
and by a mercy-seat or propitiatory sacrifice, revealed or 
taught in some mode — ^witnessed — the righteousness of Qt)d by 
faith as the ground of man's justification before God. But 
how could the apostle say, or Jews be authorized to believe, 
that this particular part of the Mosaic or national law revealed 
this doctrine of the righteousness of God by faith, unless they 
viewed, and were authorized to view, this national law as a 
representoHve system? Every one must see how exclusively 
the apostle derives his doctrine of justification by faith, without 
deeds of law, from the Mosaic law ; not indeed a naUonal justi- 
fication which is all that as a national law it could give or 
di/recUy teach, but a justification before God for men as moral 
beings ; for it is by proving the latter, and surely not by prov- 
ing the former, that he infers (v. 29) that he is not the " God of 
the Jews only, but of the Gentiles also." The apostle has de- 
rived the doctrine not merely from the law and the prophets, 
but from that part of revelation called the Mosaic law — ^the 
civil or national law of Israel, even from the ritual or ceremo- 
nial part of it — by which God instituted prcfpitiatory offerings 
or sacrifices for national sin. In no other meaning could an 
honest Jew understand the passage, Bom. vii. 3, 4, 5, 6. It 
is undeniable that what he calls the law (6 vdfio^)^ in vs. 4, 
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6, 6, 18 the Mosaic law, or national law, which God gave to 
Israel, for there was no other law which the apostle could have 
called the law (6 v6f*af), and have said that the Jews were freed 
from it, as the woman is freed from the law of her hnsband 
when he is dead, or that they had become dead to it by the 
body of Christ, or that the motions of sins by it did work in our 
members to bring forth sin nnto death, or that the Jews were 
delivered from it as a dead law. What can be made of this 
language of the apostle, if he did not mean that the Mosaic 
law was a temporary institution which had now come to its 
end t How did he know this in respect to this law ? In warda^ 
its author had not given it this character in the Old Testament 
How then could the apostle know what he afl^ms of it to be 
true, unless he knew it to be a national law — a theocracy — and 
as such, a representative system now dead, or done away by 
the accomplishment of what it represented? 

I might advert, in confirmation of the present view of the 
Mosaic law, to other passages in this epistle. I propose, how- 
ever, to consider some of the prominent, and to me peculiarly 
forcible passages on the subject in some other epistles of the 
same apostle. 

(GaL iii. 16, to the end of the chapter.) — " Now to Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made," &c. Without fully 
commenting on this passage, I deem it sufficient to say, that 
the apostle clearly teaches the following important truths : that 
the covenant made with Abraham was the Gospel (v. 8) ; that 
it contained the promises of all the real good which God, since 
the apostasy, has ever made or could make to man (Kom. viii. 
28, 31, 32 ; 1 Cor. iii. 21, 23) ; that these promises (what the 
apostle so often and emphatically calls "the promise" and 
^ the promises") were not made directly, but only indirectly 
or re^eserUatwdyy by the Mosaic law, and were naade to none 
as binding to their actual fulfillment or the conferring of one 
real blessing, except to Christ and to those who as being 
Christ's by faith, were Abraham's seed (vs. 28, 29), so that God 
never promised, either in the Abrahamic covenant or in the 
Mosaic law, that he would not cast out of his favor, at any mo- 
ment, the natwral as distinguished from the spiritual seed of 
Abraham ; and further, that the covenant made with Abraham 
was no other than the perfect moral government of God, estab- 
lished and administered over all men in every essential respect, 
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— ^being substantially what the apostle calls it, the Gospel; 
that this perfect moral government, this institution {6taB^Ki]\ 
which was before confirmed of God in Christ, the Mosaic law, 
which was four hundred and thirty years after, must have left 
imchanged in its full force and absolute perfection, and that 
this law was not added as a part of the Abrahamic covenant, 
but was introduced because of transgressions, as a temporary 
appendage, till the seed should come to whom tiie promise 
was made. Can it then be supposed that what tiie apostle 
calls " the law" was an essential part, or even any part, of God's 
moral government over men as moral beings t Did this law 
in any respect change this imchangeable and perfect system, 
either by taking any thing from it, or adding any thing to it f 
Did God, after having given Israel a perfect moral government 
through grace, change this government, by giving them, several 
hundred years afterwards a cvvil government ? The chief, not 
to say the only direct reason for giving them this national 
government, was according to the apostle, because of trans- 
gression ; that is, tiie object was to restrain idolatry as an overt 
crime with other overt crimes and abominations resulting 
from it, which in their prevalence and influence had become 
fatal to the moral reformation of this people. By this method 
idolatry was made a civil offense, even treason, against the 
national king of Israel. It thus became punishable, and was 
actually punished, as some other overt crimes were, simply as* 
a cwU offense, with temporal death as a civil penalty. Such 
a law, or any number of such laws, could no more add aught 
to, or take aught from, God's perfect moral government over 
men as moral beings, than could a similar law with a civil 
penalty enacted by this State against intemperance or theft, 
change God's moral government over us as moral beings. 
Whatever direct, useful effects to the State might then be 
aimed at or accomplished by the Mosaic law, or whatever in- 
di/rect useful effects preparatory to bringing the idolatrous 
people to submit vnth^the heart to the moral government of 
God, still Gk)d's perfect system of moral government through 
grace, confirmed before of God in Christ, in its perfect rule of 
action, in its rule of judgment, in all its particular moral pre- 
cepts, in all its exceeding great and precious promises, and in 
its fearful penalty, remained unchangeable and unchanged in 
its glory. 
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In the 23d verse and onward, the apostle unfolds a further 
but an indirect design of the Mosaic law, with the reason of its 
contmnance- until the way of justification by faith should be 
more fully revealed. This design was, that as a schoolmaster, 
a conductor of children, it might bring the Jewish nation to 
Christ, to be justified not by the law but by faith. He then 
asserts that after faith is come, after this full revelation is 
made, the Jews are no longer under a schoolmaster. Thus the 
Mosaic law — the law which was four hundred and thirty 
years after the covenant made with Abraham — ^wholly ceased 
on the full introduction of the Gospel. Nor was this law, as 
many have supposed, the ceremonial or ritual part of the law. 
It was the whole law given by Moses, after the lapse of the four 
hundred and thirty years specified by the apostle. It was tlie 
Mosaic law, the entire national law of the Jews, or the Jewish 
theocracy. It was this as distinguished from that everlasting 
covenant which God made with Abraham, or from that system 
of moral government which Gk)d administers through Christ, 
under an economy of grace over all men* It was that cove- 
nant which God made with the fathers, when he took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, because they 
kept not the letter covenant which was established on better 
promises. It was that covenant which, instead of being fault- 
less and so superseding the better covenant, was in no substan- 
tial respect according to, but essentially diverse from that 
better covenant, and which God by his prophet promised not 
to make, but \jo finish or complete with the house of Israel and 
the house of Judah, in writing his laws in their hearts, and 
remembering their sins and iniquities no more. But the 
Mosaic law contained no promise, and revealed no purpose of 
renewing or sanctifying grace, nor contained the least provision 
or ground for the forgiveness of the sin of the heart. In 
respect to sin in this high sense, whatever provisions it made 
for the sanctifying of the flesh or the pardon of civil oflfenses, 
it left the perfect law of God's moral government over men as 
the true and only criterion of such sin, and as both a rule of 
action and also of judgment in its full force and application, 
without one ray of hope of deliverance for the transgressor from 
its fearful and endless penalty. It had revealed God's abun- 
dant mercy for the penitent transgressor of its rule of action as 
a national or civil system, while it revealed nothing of God in 
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Ills high relation of the moral governor of men, except as a 
represerUaUve system. However momentous^ clear, abundant, 
convincing, were its instructions to every unperverted mind in 
its representative character, it was as a national system, utterly 
barren of all instruction in respect to the higher relations be- 
tween man and his Maker. It could not give eternal life — 
in this respect it was weak and profitless ; it could not make 
him who performed its services perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience ; it was pre-eminently, not to say orUy^ a system of 
positive institutions {d&yfiara) ;* it was imposed only until the 
time of reformation, it therefore waxed old, decayed, and van- 
ished away. 

Eph. ii. 15, next claims consideration. " Hiving abolished 
in his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments in or- 
dinances." Here the question to be answered is, whoit is the 
lofw of oommcmdmenis in ordincmces {rbv vdfjujv t&v hn-oXSrv iv 
doyfmai) ? As a somewhat general answer to this inquiry, I 
should say that the apostle means " the revealed law of re- 
quirements in positive precepts." I have already said enough 
to show what I mean by positive precepts, especially as they 
are in a peculiar respect arbitrary, circumstantial, and change- 
able. Nor do I suppose there is any room for the question 
according to New Testament usage, whether such is the mean- 
ing of the word 66yfmai in the present case. To this so far as 
1 know, respectable commentators assent But another ques- 
tion arises on which they are not so well agreed, viz., what are 
the requirements or commandments of the Mosaic law, or of 
the Jewish theocracy or national government of Israel, which 
BTB positive in distinction from moral f I answer, each and all 
BO far forth as they were national or civil requirements, or sus- 
tained this relation. Even what our Saviour calls the first and 
great commandment of the law, and the second which he says 
is like unto it, and also that requirement of repentance or faith 
which was the rule of judgment, were as truly dvU or national 
requirements as any other. I do not say that they were notli- 
ing more. I simply affirm that they were requirements of the 
national law of Israel — principles sustaining eivU relations^ de- 

^ Even the requirement of a spirit of loyalty to Ood, as national king of Israel, 
was a circumstantial temporary requirement, arising Arom drcumstanoes and 
ceasing with a change of circumstances. It was, therefore, a poativt precept or 
requirement — a dogma. 
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pending solely as bucH on the relation of GK)d as their national 
king. If it here be said that these rules of action and manj 
others^ e. g., those of the decalogue, were in their very nature 
moral requirements — I admit and maintain most strenuouslj 
that they were moral requirements in their very natmre^ as their 
nature was related to men, as moral heings. At the same time 
I also maintain that they were civil or national requirements, 
^ven by God as the national king of Israel, and tlds m theia* 
very nc^wre as they related to that people as subjects of his civil 
government They were civil requirements in thei/r very no- 
tare in respect to that people, when given by God as their 
national king, though they are not and never have been such 
in respect to any other people — as much civil requirements in 
one relation of their nature, as they were moral requirements 
in another relation of their nature. But as civil or national 
requirements, given by Gk)d to the people of Israel, they were 
positive requirements, arbitrary, circumstantial, changeable, as 
changeable circumstances may change. Thus the whole Mo- 
saic law or Jewish theocracy or national law of Israel, was, as 
snch, a revealed system of requirements, consisting of SSyfutTa. 
It was rdv vS^iov r&v hn-oXcov tv ddyfiaciy a revealed system, 
which in its requirements consisted wholly of positive pre- 
cepts. This view of the apostle's meaning appears to be deci- 
sively established by the logical connection. In the preced- 
ing verses (18, 14), the apostle tells the Gentile converts at 
£phesns, that " now in Christ Jesus ye who were once far off 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ ; for he is our peace who 
hath made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of 
partition between us ;" and proceeds thus (v. 16), ^ having abol- 
ished in (by means of) his flesh the law of commandments, eon- 
sistinff of positive reqtdrem^ents.^ Now can there be a doubt 
that the Mosaic law, as the national law of the Jews, was that 
which separated them from all other nations } What else 
made the people of Israel so peculiarly and exclusively as they* 
were, the people of God ? Were not the moral law of God as 
a perfect rule of action, and the covenant with Abraham, the 
Gtospel as the rule of final judgment, common alike to both Jews 
and Gentiles ? Was there nothing in the Mosaic law but its 
ordinances respecting rites and ceremomes^ by which it distin- 
guished and separated Jews and Gentiles ? What then were 
the municipal requirements of this system, every one of which, 
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as resting on every Israelite, required of him what it did not 
require of any other human being — a spirit of loyalty to the 
tnie God as a national ruler — ^and was enforced on him as it was 
not on any otlier human being and never has been, through a 
civil process by sanctions of temporal good and evil ? Plainly 
it was the Mosaic law — this law of the Jewish theocracy as a 
national or civil law which was the middle wall of partition 
between Jews and Gentiles, which absolutely shut off the lat- 
ter from all its inamunities, its peculiar obligations, its worship 
of G^d as the tutelary deity of Israel in the temple at Jerasa- 
lem, its promises of national prosperity by his miraculous 
providence, its reflected light as revealing God's higher system 
of law and grace for men, as moral and immortal beings — ^this 
law, this national law given to Israel as a single nation, so ne- 
cessary to introduce into even one small spot of earth the knowl- 
edge of the true God, and gradually to imvail his glories as the 
God of grace and salvation to a lost world, was that wall of 
partition rising as it were to heaven between Jews and Gten- 
tiles — this national law of conmiandments, consisting as such 
simply of posUvoe^ i. e., of arbitrary and circumstantial, re- 
quirements, Christ by his atoning sacrifice has abolished, that 
he might make in himself of twain one new man, and recon- 
cile both unto Gk)d in one body by the cross. 

(Col. ii. 14.) " Blotting out the hand- writing of ordinances 
(jCscp6ypwl>ov Tolg ddyfiaaiv) that wap against us, which was con- 
trary to us, and taken it out of the way, nailing it to his cross.'* 
So far as the mere words of this passage are concerned, I deem 
it quite unnecessary, after what I have said on Eph. ii. 16, to 
show that the apostle here asserts that the Mosaic law — ^the 
hand-writing graven on the tables of stone included — ^is blotted 
out, taken away {lie rov fiiaav), from between Jews and Gen- 
tiles.* The interpretation of this text now given is confirmed 
especially by the following context. To spoil {airtic&veiv)^ is to 
take spoil as from a conquered enemy, or divest thoraugUy. 
To maie a show openly (dciy^arf^eiv), is to expose to just re- 
proach. The question now is, who are the rof dpx^^t «al rhc 
i^ovoia^, the rulers and authorities! Plainly those who, by 
defending the Jewish institutions — the Mosaic law—- of which 

o I think it may be easily shown that the word UyiMj in such a connection as 
the present, always denotes o royal mandak, or a jxmfiM, arbitrary enactment, or 
decree, of civil authority. 
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the apoBtle is speaking, had chiefly hindered the progress of 
Christianity. Christ, by his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
effectually baffled the designs and overthrew the power of the 
Jewish rulers and priests, and publicly exposed these enemies 
of true religion to the reproach they merited, in the triumphs 
of the Gospel. In view of these facts — the blotting out of the 
hand-writing in ordinances, and the full and complete victory 
of Christ over its powerful and malignant defenders — the apos- 
tle derives his practical inference (v. 16), " Let no man there- 
fore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect to a festival, 
or of a new moon, or of Sabbaths." Can we then suppose the 
apostle to exclude from what he calls the x'^^i^9^'^ '^olg <5dy- 
fiaaiv, the hand-writing on the two tables of stone — ^L e., the 
decalogue or ten commandments — the hand-writing so em- 
phatically called, being written by the very finger of God ? Es- 
pecially, can we suppose this when he has so explicitly asserted 
that these commandments are done away (2 Cor. iii. 11, 13) — 
a fact which had been wholly impossible had they not been 
positive requirements — and when also he calls the whole Mo- 
saic law (Eph. ii. 16) the law of commandments {iv d6yfuufi\ 
in posUi/ve requirements ? What can be more obvious than that 
the apostle thought of the same subject in these three cases — 
the Mosaic law, conceived of it as a national system o{ positive 
requirements, and as such done away in the coming and work 
of Christ t But it may be asked why, in this 16th verse, did 
he not say. Let no man judge you in respect to any part of this 
abolished law, instead of forbidding such judgments in respect 
to mere ritual service, as meats, drinks, &c. t I answer, be^ 
cause in respect to keeping the ten commandments there were^ 
none among the Judaizers to cast the first stone, or to complain 
of such delinquencies on the part of those to whom the apostle 
wrote. These Judaizers counted nothing delinquency in re- 
spect to the Mosaic law, except failure in ritual services. No 
other proscription of uncharitable judgment by the apostle, 
therefore, was called for, or could be even pertinent to the 
case. But it may be further said, that the apostle extends his 
prohibition beyond mere ritual services, as meats, drinks, festi- 
vals, and new moons, by the specification of Sahbaths^ which 
shows that he had respect to the fourth conmiandment of the 
decalogue. But to this it may be replied, that there were 
other Sabbaths besides that of the fourth conamandment, which 
ToL-IL— 6 
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were as truly merely ritual, festival days, as were the new 
moons and the others specified by the apostle ; and we may 
suppose that these were the only Sabbaths in respect to which 
the Colossians were, for their non-observance, liable to censure 
from the Judaizers — so the apostle neither spoke of nor meant 
any other. The connection shows a much higher probability 
of this than that the apostle here includes under this term, that 
Sabbath which was not Jewish in its origin, but instituted 
when the work of creation was finished. Indeed, when the 
fact of such an institution is once admitted in respect to a Sab- 
bath, it is incredible that Paul should refer to it in this pas- 
sage, and place it on the same level with these merely Jewish 
ritual observances which were to perish with the using. Be- 
sides, let it be supposed that the apostle did refer to the Sab- 
bath of the fourth commandment, so as actually to include, 
under the word aabba/tha, the particular Sabbath in some respect, 
and that he says in respect to this precept what implies its 
abolition, and that Christians are not therefore to be judged or 
censured in respect to the non-observance of this Sabbath. 
What did, or could he mean t This is shown at once by the 
preceding context. For he was speaking ordy^ as we have 
seen, of the dogmas — the 66yiiara — the jxmtive precepts of the 
Mosaic law, or of the law of the Jews. In saying then what 
he is now supposed to say, he must be understood to mean, at 
mastj that the Sabbath of the fourth commandment considered 
as a positive precept of the cmil law of the Jews, was abolished 
with its other d&yitara^ and that therefore no man was to be 
censured or judged for not considering it as still in force in 
this character. He might have said the same thing of every 
other particular command of the decalogue (a fact involved in 
what he said generally concerning this civil law in v. 14, as 
also in 2 Cor. iii. 11, and Eph. ii. 15), had the same occasion 
occurred, or the same reason existed, in respect to any other par- 
ticular command, which led him to say it in respect to this 
particular command. The time had come, when what was pe- 
culiarly Jewish in this command, e. g., the observance of the 
aeverUh day of the week, was no longer binding. This, at least 
in respect to the seventh day, was shown by the practice of the 
apostles and other Christians. The Judaizers at Colosse, there- 
fore, would of course falsely insist that this was a plain and 
inexcusable violation of the Mosaic law, and Paul would of 
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course be led to expose the error on the ground he had 
taken in v. 14, viz., that this law " was blotted out and taken 
away." This would be merely putting an end to tlie civil Mi- 
gation to observe the Sabbath — a day of holy rest — which could 
no more lessen the nurral obligation to observe it, than the same 
thing could lessen the moral obligation to obey the fifth or any 
other command of the decalogue, the moral obligation of no 
one of which can depend,nor ever did depend in the slightest 
degree on the Jewish civil law. On the question whether the 
fourth commandment is what is properly and truly called a 
moral precept, I shall only say, that in my view it can be 
shown as decisively to be such, by showing what is properly 
called its universal tendency, utility, and necessity to man's 
highest well-being, or to be the dictate of true virtuous benev- 
olence, in the universal circumstances and condition of men, 
as can be any other moral precept by the only mode of show- 
ing it to be such. 

I shall here briefly notice some remarks of McKnight in his 
notes on v. 14. He says, "that though these precepts (the 
decalogue) are all founded in the nature and reason of things, 
they are with suflicient propriety called dSyfuira, an appellation 
which denotes precepts founded in the mere will of the law- 
giver, because the penalty of death, with which they were 
sanctioned, depended on the will of Gbd." It is plain that 
McKnight did not distinctly apprehend the very distinction, 
which he so justly states, between what have been called m,oral 
BXid posi^e precepts. For if these precepts of the decalogue 
^' are founded in the nature and reason of things," and if this is 
the only nature or character of these precepts, then they are 
not " founded in the mere will of the lawgiver ;" for such pre- 
cepts, as we have seen, are circumstantial and changeable as 
circumstances change, while the former are immutable in all 
circumstances. Now, are these precepts m^oral only, or positive 
only, or are they in different relations t Both — ^plainly both. 
They are in their nature moroZ, contemplated in their relation 
to men as mcral beingsy and they are positme in their nature, 
contemplated in their relation to the people of Israel as subjects 
of Gk)d's civil government, or as citizens under a theocracy. 
In their fonner rdative nature (for we have nothing to do with 
absolute nature, as strictly distinguished from relative) they are 
moral; in their latter reUxtioe nature they are positive. As 
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such, they derive nil their authority from the will of the law- 
giver in the peculiar circumstances in which they were given, 
and when these circumstances changed, they have been blotted 
out taken out of the way, so removing an otherwise insur- 
mountable obstacle to the union of Jews and Gentiles in one 
body in Christ. Notwithstanding the error of McKnight in 
respect to the true distinction between the two characteristics 
of the precepts of the decalogue, a distinction in respect to 
which tiie minds of many other interpreters and theologians 
have been as confused as his, he was still compelled to adopt 
the true meaning of the apostle's language. He says : ^' It is 
evident that the law of Moses, in all its parts, is abolished and 
taken away. Consequently, that Christians are under no obli- 
gation to obey even the moral precepts of that law, on dccawni 
of their having been delivered to the Jews hy Mo%e%P Is it 
not strange that others should not see this as well as Dr. 
McKnight? For what is more undeniable than that these 
moral precepts were binding on all men as moral beings, with 
the full authority of God as their moral governor before the 
giving of the Mosaic law — an authority which could not be 
increased by a merely dvii law given to Israel, nor diminished 
by the abolition of that law. We come next to— 

THE EPISTLB TO THE HEBBEWS. 

After all that the apostle had written on th^ subject in his 
epistles, especially in those to the Bomans and Galatians, most 
of the Jews still adhered to the Mosaic law with perverse ob- 
stinacy, while such were the plausible reasonings of the Juda- 
izing teachers, as not only to prevent many of their countrymen 
from receiving Christianity, but to weaken the faith of those 
who had received it, and even to bring them near to apostasy. 
The apostle therefore found it necessary to write this epistle to 
the Hebrews, for the purpose of showing that the Gospel in all 
its substantial elements,was founded on God's former revela* 
tions to the fathers of the Jewish nation, and especially on the 
Mosaic law. To this law the Jews of his time cherished an 
unalterable attachment, and a consequent inveterate hostility 
to the Gk)8pel. In the first sentence he unfolds comprehen- 
sively his design in writing the epistle. The only possible 
mode of reasoning, from which there was any hope of convin- 
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dng these gainsaying Jews, was by an argument ex concessit — 
by proofs derived from their own Scriptures, especially from 
the Mosaic law. This mode of reasoning the apostle adopted, 
insomuch that this epistle may be emphatically esteemed an 
argument ex concerns to the Hebrews, founded in the acknowl- 
edged testimonies of God's revelations to their fathers, and, 
more than all in the Mosaic law, as an evanescent repreeentor 
lice system of civil government. 

Fully to support this view of the epistle, a full exposition of 
the whole of it would be necessary, while to justify in the 
strongest manner the remark concerning the Mosaic law, would 
reqxdre a similar exposition of the 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th chap- 
ters. Such an exposition of these chapters, which is what my 
present object more directly requires, would be quite superflu- 
ous. Nothing can be plainer, from the perusal of these chap- 
ters, than that they were written as an argument ex coiioeeeie 
with the Jews ; in other words, to show them that according to 
the facts and principles which they believed and admitted 
respecting the Mosaic law, this law was a system of national 
ffovemmentj a theocracj/j amd^ as sfiich^ a system representing 
QoWs higher system cf moral government. 

(Chap. vii. 11, 12.) Is not the necessity of a priest, of an 
order so entirely different from that of Aaron, a declaration 
of the utter ineflGicacy of the priesthood of the latter, and of the 
design of God to change it? And if the very priesthood 
under which or on account of which the law was given (v. 
11), is changed, is there not also a necessity of a change in 
the law? 

(Chap. vii. 18, 19.) The priesthood then being wholly 
changed, there is of course an entire abolition of the prior 
commandment, i. e., of the Mosaic law, by which .it was in- 
stituted, because of its utter insuflBiciency and failure to pro- 
cure acceptance with God; for the i vSfiogy the Mosaic law, 
made no man by its priesthood, acceptable to God, but, &c. 

(Chap. vii. 28.) Hence it is plain that Christ, as a priest 
made by the word of the oath, supersedes the high priests 
which the law maketh, and of course die law that maketh them. 

(Chaps, viii. ix. x.) I need not say how utterly insignifi. 
cant and useless, according to the apostle, were the atonements 
and sacrifices under the law, nor how effectual and glorious 
was the great sacrifice for sin, even the sacrifice of the Son of 
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God himself, now set down at the right hand of the Majesty in 
the heavens, as the abiding High Priest in " the holy places" — 
" the Lamb in the midst of the throne ;" nor the difference, or 
rather the contrast, which the apostle draws between the sac- 
rifices under the Mosaic dispensation and the sacrifice of 
Christ, and how manifestly these things are alleged by the 
apostle to show that the Mosaic law, its priesthood, its offerings 
and sacrifices for sin, had come to an end. I shall only call 
attention to some declarations of the apostle which are explicit 
to my purpose. 

(Chap. viii. 5.) The priests under the law, in their ser- 
vices, furnish a represerUation and shadow of heavenly things. 

(Chap. viii. 6, to the end.) The superiority of Christ's min- 
istry is here estimated by his being the mediator of a cove- 
nant established on promises of eternal blessings, compared with 
a covenant which promised only temporal blessings. We 
have next the fatal weakness and deficiency of the Mosaic law, 
and the fact of its being entirely superseded by completing, 
perfecting^ a new covenant in respect to the house of Israel, 
&c. (v. 8). This new covenant is entirely different from the 
Mosaic law, even as different as are temporal and earthly 
things from spiritual and heavenly things (vs. 9-12). And 
from calling the latter new^ the apostle infers that he hath 
made the first oldj and infera that ^^ that which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vanish away.'' 

But without dwelling thus on what can need no explana- 
tion, except what a correct translation of some passages would 
furnish, I will only refer to the ninth chapter, from the seventh 
verse to the end, and the tenth, from the first to the thirtieth 
verse, requesting attention to the apostle's assertions of the 
utter inefficacy of the provisions of the Mosaic law, except to 
procure forgiveness of national sins — of its representative char- 
acter, not to say its double sense (ix. 8, 9, 23, 24 ; x. 1), and 
of the entire abrogation of the Mosaic system of law when the 
Messiah should come (ix. 10). 

Thus it appears that Paul, in this epistle to the Hebrews, by 
an argument ex ooneessisy and, as I may say, by this only, pro- 
fesses at least to establish Christianity on the basis of God's 
former revelations — especially on that revelation called the 
Mosaic law. In the exhibition of this argument he neither 
assumes the authority of an apostle, nor rests his interpretation 
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and explanatioii of the Mosaic law on his inspiration or any reve- 
lation of its import peculiar to himself ; nor resorts to any novel 
interpretations, either figurative, typical, or literal What have 
these thiiigs to do with an argument esa cancessis t Had the 
apostle relied at all on either of these things, his argument 
would not have been what he pretended it to be, nor have 
proved what he pretended to prove by it It would have had no 
weight, nor be fitted to have any, with either the believing or 
nnbelieving Jews to whom he wrote. The reply would have 
been as unanswerable as it would have been obvious : We 
have never understood nor known any among us, learned or 
unlearned in the law, who have interpreted and understood it 
86 you do. This great argument in this great epistle of the 
great apostle, unless the commonly received and universally 
admitted interpretation of the Mosaic law by the Jewish 
people was that now assumed and reasoned upon by the 
apostle, would have been an argument founded on facts and 
principles assumed by him to be conceded, which were not 
conceded. But what right or warrant has any man, especially 
an apostle, thus to reason on fictitious or false premises ? And 
now if the facts and principles of the apostle's argument were 
conceded universally by the Jews, then they knew or believed 
that the Mosaic law was what Paul assumed it to be. This 
view of this law must have been not only that of the learned 
of that age, and the popular view as derived from the expound- 
ers and teachers of the law but with the highest probability 
that of the ancient prophets, which was perpetuated through 
successive generations to the time of the apostle. Nor is the 
least evidence to the contrary furnished by the interpretation 
of this law on the part of modem Jews, with their hostility to 
the divine origin of Christianity. What then is this view of 
the Mosaic law so well estabUshed by Jewish usage, and 
assumed by the apostle in the argument of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews? It is, that the Mosaic law was a national system of 
government, which, whatever other peculiarity it involved, 
was a represerUatwe system exhibiting God's higher system of 
moral government over men under a gracious economy. In 
• the language of the apostle, it was a represerUcUion amd shadow 
cfthe heamenly things {imSdelyfia koL aiua) ; it had a shadow cf 
good things to come {piuhv rOv fieXX&vTcnf iyaBGni) ; in one essen- 
tial respect it was a pa/rcMe (which signifies an information 
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either by speech or action), in which one thing is put for another 
(ix. 8, 9), of the time then present, &c. Nor is this all. It was a 
representation — a shadow (not the very image or substance) of 
the good things to come — a parable for the time which inter- 
posed between the tabernacle service (v. 8) and the time of 
reformation (v. 10), during which the gifts and sacrifices could 
in no degree expiate moral offenses, or relieve a guilty con- 
science, or deliver from final condenmation ; but being at 
most diKoujfiara aapicbg (ix. 10), ordinances^ or institvtionsfor 
the righteoueness of the flesh — grounds of acceptance before 
a civil tribunal (ix. 9-13), imposed until the time of ref- 
ormation. It was an institution, a Sia$7JKrij so incomplete, so 
inadequate, in respect to God's great ulterior design, that on 
this account he said by his prophet, " I will -complete a new 
covenant," &c., thus making the first old ; and that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. On the whole 
then, whoever was the author of this Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he has, on the acknowledged divine authority of the Jewish 
revelation, andf especially of the Mosaic law itself, silenced 
every Jewish objection to the divine origin of Christianity ; 
and thus compelled every Jew either to abandon the divine 
authority of Moses in the law, or to admit the divine authority 
of Christ in the Gospel. In addition to this, if Paul or any 
other inspired writer was the author of this epistle, then is it 
clothed alike in its argument and its conclusion with the au- 
thority of God; and the theocracy of Israel was a system of 
national government, late in its origin and temporary in 
duration, and as such designed to represent (3tod^B higher system 
of moral government over all men as moral and immortal 
beings. The Mosaic law was a theocracy. 
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LECTURE VII. 

THE FATUEE OF GOD'S MOBAL GOVEBNMBNT AS 
BEVBALED. 

Introdootloii.— Plan nnfblded.— The mitjeotB of stzMottontaanoanced.— Section first: Xatofmrnii- 
ftiNtf if» Of otfCAoH^.— Dognuof roan'B inabUitj diseuaaad.— Three theorlea in aopport of it: 
The Anguatinlan, the Arrainian, the Edwardian.~Th6ee theories discuaaed.— Section aecond : 
7%e laija immuidble in U» claim.— Cltim defined.— Gan nerer be satisfied In case of diaobedl- 
cneew— Neither by the infliction of penalty, nor hy repentance, nor by an atonement 

I HAVE attempted to establish from the Scriptures, the gen- 
eral FACT of God's moral government over men, and given 
what I consider the true view of the Mosaic law or Jewish 
theocracy. By this discussion the way is prepared, as other- 
wise it could not be, to show 

The natubb of God's moral government over men, as ex- 
hibited by Revelation. 

What I maintain and hope fully to evince is, generally 
speaking, that the Scriptures exhibit God as administering 
over men a perfect moral government under an economy of 
grace. 

A perfect moral government, as before defined, is the influ- 
ence of the righitfuL authority of a moral governor on moral 
heingsy designed so to control their action as to secure the great 
end of action on their jpart through the medium of law. 

Law, in this general forensic import, is an auth/yritatme^ per- 
fect rule of moral action^ fvUy sustained in its a/uthority hy the 
requisite sanctions. In this general forensic import of the 
word, law is essential and common to every form of a perfect 
moral government. 

There are two kinds of a perfect moral government. Law 
as above defined, is common and essential to both. In the one, 
this law is ako the rule of judgment, according to which the 
transgressor must be condemned to bear its penalty. In the 
other, another rule of action under an economy of grace, is the 
rule of judgment The one may be called a system of mere 
law; the other, a system of law and grace combined. The 
6o 9 
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former was adopted in Eden in respect to our first parents, be- 
fore their apostasy ; the latter, after their apostasy, was adopted 
in respect to them and all their descendants. It is this par- 
ticular form of a perfect moral government which, as I main- 
tain, God is shown by revelation to be administering over 
men, namely, a perfect moral government tender an economy 
qf grace. 

This system of Gk)d's moral government may be justly 
viewed as consisting of two great and essential parts, which, 
while sustaining to each other the most important relations as 
parts of one system, may with advantage be separately coiisid- 
ered. The nature of the system can be unfolded only by the 
exhibition of the law which is included in the system, and also 
of tJie economy qf grace which is included in it. The latter, 
with the many great and prominent facts and truths with which 
it is connected, on which it depends, and which it implies — 
facts and truths which are commonly called the doctrines of 
grace — ^I design to make the subject of future investigation. 
The former, the law of God's moral government — ^lawas essen- 
tial and conmion to every system of perfect moral government 
— is the subject of our present inquiry. 

So different are the two particular forms of Gt)d's moral 
government to which I have referred, that to form just views 
of either, they need to be clearly and accurately distinguished, 
especially by precise conceptions of law as a general forensic 
term, or in that import of the word in which the thing is com- 
mon to both forms of a perfect moral government. Indeed, on 
this subject I am constrained to say that to my own mind 
the views of theologians are in a high degree unsatisfactory, 
and wholly inadequate to a consistent system of Biblical theol- 
ogy. So little attention has been given to the essential nature 
and principles of a perfect moral government, both by theolo- 
gians and interpreters, that while they have seen that an 
economy of grace must greatly modify the law of a merdy 
legal system of moral government, they have not seen that an 
economy of grace can in no respect modify law as an essential, 
eternal, immutable element of such a government. 

The inquiry now before us is, What, according to scriptural 
usage^ is the divine law in the general forensic import qf the 
termy and when employed to denote the perfect law of God's 
perfect moral government over men I Law, under a merely 
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legal syptem, specifically differs in some respects from law un- 
der an economy of grace, while yet it has a meaning which is 
common to both cases. What then is la/u) as common to both 
a merely legal system and a system of grace ? I propose to 
answer this inquiry, in the following sections, by considering 
lofvo in this impoA : 

1. As immutable in its authority, its claim, and its sanctions. 

2. As a rule of action, and not a rule of judgment 

3. In its requirement as a prohibition of its opposite, and 
moeverBO. 

4. In the sum of its requirements. 

5. In the import of its sanctions. 

6. As an expression of the lawgiver's preference of obedi- 
ence to disob^ence. 

Sect 1. — ^Law as immutable in its authority, its claim, and 
in its sanctions. 

I proceed to show that in the sense in which the language 
is now used, the law of Gt>d is immutable in the three respects 
now specified. 

(1.) In its authority. 

The authority of the divine law, or the authority of God as a 
lawgiver, is his right to command which imposes an obliga- 
tion to obey, and results from his infinitely perfect character. 
That God possesses this character, is here to be assumed. 
That on the ground of this character, he claims authority over 
men, as their moral governor or lawgiver, we have attempted 
to prove in a former lecture (Lect L) from the Scriptures. 
When, in the account of his giving law to man in Eden, we 
read that ^^The Lord God oommandsd the man;" when we 
read that he said to Abraham, ^^I am the Almiohty GK>i>, 
walk before me, and be thou perfect ;" and again, when giving 
his law to Israel, ^^ I am the Lobd tht God, &c., thou shalt 
have no other gods before me ;" and when in the New Testar 
ment we find the first and great commandment to be, ^^ Thou 
shalt love the Lobd tht Gk)D ;" and again, " Gk)D noV com- 
iCASiffiTH all m^i to repent ;" we cannot fail to see God present- 
ing himself throughout his entire revelation, in the character 
of infinite perfection, and on this ground resting his rightful 
authority over men as their lawgiver. Nor can we, admitting 
tibe reality of such a Being and of his revelation, question his 
authority. 
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Nor is it supposable that any Christian theologian should 
directly deny or imagine himself to deny, that God reigns in 
this imabated, rightful authority over men. But there are 
strange things in the theology of man's devising. And here I 
am constrained to ask, Whether in all this theology both 
Catholic and Protestant, theologians, in maintaining the doc- 
trines of grace, have not extensively maintained opinions — ^philo- 
sophical dogmas, unscriptural principles — and held them as 
essential doctrines of the word of God, which are palpably in- 
consistent with and utterly subversive of God's authority as a 
lawgiver I Without referring to more remote incongruities on 
this subject, may it not be said to be a prevalent doctrine of 
the Christian Church from the time of Augustine, and em- 
phatically in the two great divisions of the Reformed Church 
known as the Calvinistic and Arminian, that ^^ God commands 
what man carmot perform ;" " that man by the fall lost all 
ability of will to any thing spiritually good ;" " that God did 
not lose his right to command, though man lost the power to 
obey?"* 

Nor have any attempts of theologians to justify, to palliate, 
or to conceal this doctrine of man's inability, been even plausi- 
bly successful. There are but three theories on the subject 
which I deem worthy of notice — ^the Augustinian or Calvinistic, 
the Arminian, and tiie Edwardian. According to the first, we 
are told, and this on the pretended authority of the word of 
God, but without a text to prove it, that all mankind, as they 
were creaied one moral person in Adam, had this power to 
obey God, but that they utterly lost it by sinning in him, and 
that all his descendants thus created and existent in Adam, are 
horn without this power as truly as the beasts of the field, and 
yet are responsible for the use of it. This dogma involves the 
absurdity of saying, that power which is necessary to the be- 
ginning and essential to the very existence of moral obliga- 

o Vide Calvin's Inst., B. i. 6, 7. The error of Pelagius is, not that he main- 
tained man's ability to obey Ood without grace, but that man does admOff 
obey Qod without grace. Some, who would seem to thinlc themselves to be 
well-read theologians, appear not to know the di£ference between afiftrming that 
man can obey without grace, and affirming that he dom or ever will obey wi^- 
out grace. I affirm the former, and deny the latter. I suppose a neeeuit^ of 
grace, not to constitute men moral agents, or able to obey God, but to influence 
those to obey Ood who can, but from willMnees In sin never will obey him with- 
out grace. 
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tion, is not necessary to its continued existence, and tha| it is 
fit and what ought to be, that power which has no existence, 
should be used ; and that when all the responsibility in such a 
case pertains to the single act of destroying the power, men 
are responsible for not using it after it is destroyed. The 
Arminian theory of man's inability or wcmt qf power is the 
same, excepting a vain attempt to conceal its revolting aspect 
by the still greater absurdity of what is called a ffraciaus ahUr 
ity. The advocates of this theory plainly subvert and virtu- 
ally deny the grace of God, in their very attempt to magnify 
it ; for if man has not ability or power to obey God without 
ffracsj then he does not sin in not obeying, since a being who 
cannot act morally right cannot act morally wrong. Such a 
being cannot be truly said to receive or be capable of receiv- 
ing grace, for grace is favor to sinners. Besides, what does the 
supposed grace of God do ? Does it give man power to obey, 
then man has power to obey as he must have before he obeys. 
But even this is no security that he will obey. Adam sinned 
with this power. The grace then does not meet the exigency 
of the case. Is it said he has power to use the grace furnished ? 
But what power is this ? Until man Yiba power to obey^ it is ab- 
solutely inconceivable that he should obey, for the act of obe- 
dience is his ovm act, done in the use or exercise of hie oion 
power to obey. Thus the grace of God according to thig 
scheme, must by a direct act of creation impart some new 
essential mental faculty or power to the soul of man, to qualify 
man to act morally right or wrong. Without the grace of 
God man has not a human soul, for he has not the true and 
essential nature of such a soul — ^the power requisite to moral 
action. He cannot be a sinner, and of course grace to him 
cannot be favor to a sinner. Grace is no more grace. 

The Edwardian theory of i/ndbUityj what is it? The inabil' 
ity to love God, which it maintains, is the inability to love 
and hate the same object at the same time, or the inahiUty to 
will opposites at the adme time.* The abUity which this 
scheme affirms, to soften it may be, the revolting aspect of the 
vnabUity which it maintains, is the wonderful power of man 
not to wHl^ or to avoid willing opposites at the same time, or 
power to will without toiUmg a^gainet his will. Now as to this 

o Vide Bdwardfi* Inquiry, &c., P. iii. Sec. 4. 
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xnabHSty'i it is an absolutely fatal poesessioD, for Ood can never 
remove it, i. e., he can never impart power to hmui to will op- 
posites at the same time, any more than he can impart power 
to a body to move in opposite directions at the same time. 
And then again, 9a U> the cibUity or natural ability of this 
scheme, there is the same difficulty ; for the mind neither has 
nor can have in the nature of things, the jpower or abUdiy 
specified. It has doubtless power to irill, but has not power 
in willing to avoid willing against its will, any more than a 
part has power to be less than the whole, or than two and 
two tiot to be four. There is a jpassibiUtyj in the nature of 
thinffSy in each of the three cases, that the thing affirmed should 
be ; but this poesibUitif does not re&xAt from power to make it 
so. A part is less than the whole, in the natu/re of things^ and 
not as the result oi power. So man in willing, wills without 
willing against his will in the nature of things; but not as the 
result of power, either natural power or any other power. 
That he wills is owing to his power to will ; but that he wilk 
without willing opposites at the same' time, is not owing to his 
power. Such power or ability is inconceivable. Power to 
cause that to be which is necessary in the nature of things, as 
power to make two and two to be four, can have no existence, 
nOr pertain to God or man. God can give no such ability to 
man. The natural ability cf man to obey God, as defined by 
Edwards and others, has no existence and can have none. It 
is an essential nothing. Thus according to this Edwardian 
theory, while there is not the shadow of ability or of power on 
the part of man to obey God, the moral inability of the 
theory, the inability to love and hate the same object at the 
same time, though undeniable, is unchangeable either by noan 
or his Maker. Nor is this all. Such an inability furnishes not 
the slightest evidence, that when one wills morally wrong, he 
has not in the proper and true use of language, power or abil- 
ity to will morally right ; nor that when he has willed morally 
wrong, he has not power or ability to will morally ri^t the 
next moment. 

It is worthy of remark, that the theologians who have denied 
man's ability as a moral being and a sinner, have felt them- 
selves obliged to base his moral responsibility in something 
which they call ability to obey. The Augustinian reets it on 
ability created in man when Adam and all his posterity in him 
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were created^ but lost or destroyed by their BinniBg in Eden ; 
the Arminian devises the solecism of a gracuxua ability; and 
the Edwardian a natural ability^ which is utterly inconceivable 
in, rerum na/^urd. All this clearly shows how impossible it is 
for the mind to assent to the absolute, unqualified proposition 
that man's obligation to obey is not founded in his ability to 
obey. These assertions of abH/Uy indeed, amount to nothing 
which can be real or true as the basis of moral responsibility ; 
while the doctrine of an inability which is subversive of all 
moral responsibility, is constantly inculcated. 

I shall hereafter attempt to show, that the Scriptures always 
proceed on the assumption of man's ability or power to obey 
God ; that there is not a passage in the sacred volume which 
teaches or implies any inability of man to act morally right ; 
that the passages commonly relied on to prove man's inability 
to act morally right assert no such inability, but an inability in 
respect to somethiug widely dififerent ; and particularly an 
inability or impossibility with a morally wrong heart to act 
right in subordinate or executive action, which is not Tooral 
action. This inability is inculcated to show how vain the hope 
is of pleasing God with a wrong heart, and as a reason for 
changing the heart ; thus clearly implying, not that the sinner 
cannot change his heart, but diat he cam,. (Bom. viii. 7, 8 ; 
Matt vii. 18 ; xii. 33, 34 ; John, xv. 4, 5.) 

What philosophy has taught on this subject we have to 
some extent seen aJready. What the Scriptures teach respect- 
ing it, I propose to inquire more fully hereafter. I will only 
call attention to some general features of their testimony. We 
find, that in all cases the Scriptures exhibit the moral ch^mge 
in man,either as that which man is bound to accomplish in the 
nse of his own power, as in the command, ^^ Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit ;" or as that which he has accomplished 
in the use of his own power, as in the assertion, ^^ Ye have put 
off the old man with his deeds, and have put on the new man ;" 
or 88 that which through a divine influence they are required 
to perform in the use of their own power, as in the require- 
ment, " Work out your own salvation," &c., *' for it is God 
which worketh in you to will and toxJo o{ his good pleasure ;" 
or as that which they through a divine influence, have accom- 
pHshed in the use of their own power, as in the assertion, " Ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the 
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Spirit." Thus, in all these prominent fonns, and I might say 
in other forms, this great moral change in man is presented 
in the most guarded manner as his own otot — done of course 
from its very nature proximately and necessarily in the use or 
exercise of his own power. It is his heart with which he is 
required to exercise new and holy affection ; it is himself who 
has changed his own character as his own doing ; it is his wUl 
which is " to will," and his power to work or do, which is to 
work and do ; it is his power to abandon sin and to obey God, 
with which he purifies his soul and actually obeys the truth. 
What if the change is "through the Spirit"— this fact no 
more interferes with the fact that it is accomplished in the use 
of the sinner's own power, than were it done without the 
Spirit in view of truth and motives. On the contrary, the very 
work of the Spirit in this change consists in bringing the sinner 
to use his power in morally right action. Even could we sup- 
pose new mental power to be given to the sinner, something 
more — certain mental states, antecedent thoughts, desires, &c. 
— ^would be necessary to give certainty to the right Mse of the 
power. The mere jxw«>«r, whether given in the creation of the 
soul or afterward, cannot supersede the necessity of that pe- 
culiar interposition of the Spirit, by which alone the right use 
of the power is made certain, llius in what the Scriptures 
teach respecting the work of the Spirit, the power of man to act 
morally right is presupposed. If it were not so, what would 
there be for the Spirit to do ? Do you say to create new powers 
in man } But if this were all, it might only make the matter 
worse. I only add — 

That the law of God, in the very terms of it, settles the 
question. How does it read? "Thou shalt love ih^ Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength." And is this God's right to 
command, without man's power to obey ? Is this the doctrine 
of man's inability to obey God, — an inability to be removed by 
an ability through grace ; an inability because ability was lost in 
Adam ; an inability to effect the metaphysical impossibility of 
loving and hating at the same time ; — ay, inability in man to do 
what he can do? Or is it the fullest and most unqualified re- 
cognition of man's power to obey his Gk)d which language can 
furnish? Is not this law of God the standard of absolute 
moral excellence in man ? Is not the man who should obey it 
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absolutely, morally perfect? And is not its entire claim on 
man limited to a specified use of his power — ^his power of heart, 
soul, mind, and strength"? If this use of his own power is not 
claimed in the law, what is claimed ? Is it possible in the 
nature of things, that man should comply with the claim of 
this law except in the use of his own powers ? or as some 
imagine, in the use of any other power than his own — Ms own 
as existent under the claim and its obligation ? And has man 
not power or no power, to obey a law which claims nothing 
but the use of his own power— cviXi he not love God as much 
as he can love him ? Ib man, by this law, required to love 
God in the use of the high powers which exalt him into a 
resemblance of God himself — ^are these the powers which the 
divine Lawgiver specifies in the very words of his law as man's 
powers, and yet does the same Lawgiver affirm nothing so often 
as that man has not power to obey his law? Have men made 
after the similitude of G^, no power to love God ? Any con- 
science, from above or beneath, can answer this question. Shall 
all theology then, venture to teach and inculcate the doctrine 
that man cannot love the all-perfect God ? 

After all the attempts that have been made to vindicate this 
doctrine — whether on the theory of our identity in Adam, or 
on that of a gracious ability, or on that of a natwroL ability 
and a moral inability — ^is it not true that that ability on the 
part of men which is necessary to moral responsibility, has 
been and is still denied by the evangelical and orthodox 
ministry and Church ? Are they not in fact and justly, under- 
stood by the people to teach and maintain an inability on the 
part of men to obey God without grace, which exempts them 
from all moral obligation to obey Gk)d, without grace to furnish 
ability ? K their language on the subject is such that, de usu 
loquendij or when justly and properly interpreted, even with 
all their vain attempts at explanation, it means and is under- 
stood by the people to mean, an inability without grace on the 
part of men to obey God, as real as that of an inanimate sub- 
stance, or as that to make a part equal to the whole, then are 
they not justly charged with teaching this doctrine? It is on 
this ground — that of the proper meaning of the language — 
that I claim that they maintain and teach that man, without 
the grace of God, has not that ability or power to obey God 
which is requisite to moral responsibility. 
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It is this doctrine which I claim to have showD extensivelj 
prevails, and which carries with it the subyersion of Grod^s 
authority as a lawgiver. Shall the Christian ministry then, 
continue to assert man's inability to obey God, and in words 
only assert, or rather faintly asstmie God's authority without 
assertion and without proof? Is this to make the just, the trae, 
the useful impression of God's authority on the human mind? 
Is this after the manner of God? When "the Lord God" 
, gave law to man in Eden, was there a doubt or a question con- 
cerning his right to reign — ^I do not say warranted but pos- 
sible — ^in the mind of a creature formed in the image of him- 
self? Was there any thing in the promise of a Bedeemer ; 
Buy thing in the expulsion of our first parents from the garden ; 
any thing in the sentence pronounced on the race ; any thing 
in the history of Cain and Abel; any thing in the whole 
patriarchal dispensation, in the destruction of the world by 
the deluge, in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire and brimstone, in the calling of Abraham, and the cove- 
nant with him ; — ^any thing so fitted to arrest and absorb human 
thought, as God in his supreme and rightful authority as a law- 
giver ? When Qod delivered Israel from their Egyptian bond- 
age, when he led them through the wilderness, when he lifted 
his voice of authority amid the thunderings and lightnings 
of Sinai, spreading terror and dismay among the assembled 
hosts and constraining their vows of allegiance, was his right to 
reign obscured or relinquished ? Did even his attendant proc- 
lamation of " keeping mercy for thousands of them that love 
me," produce this effect? In their subsequent history, under 
the administration of the Mosaic theocracy as a representative 
eyetemj amid altars smoking with expiatory victims, and shak- 
ing heaven and earth in execution of his law as the tutelary 
deity and national king of this people, and thus shadowing 
forth his higher relation of the moral governor of men, who 
or what was to be thought of, but God in his supreme and 
rightful authority ? 

If we appeal to the New Testament, what meets us in this 
meridian light of revelation but the long-promised Messiah, 
the incarnate Logos, Qod manifest in the flesh, Eing of kings 
and Lord of lords — ^who came, not to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfill, i e., to accomplish the whole design or 
end of God's revelation — ^to consummate all God's prior dis« 
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pensations (Heb. ix. 26)? I need only refer to what every 
reader of the Qoepelfl must know, to show how He to whom 
was given all power in heaven and on earth, always and in all 
things exalted God's authority as a lawgiver (Luke, xxii. 86). 
And what appears in equal fullness in the rest of the Kew Tes- 
tament, in the life and labors, in the preaching and the writ- 
ings of apostles, especially in &ose of the apostle Paul, is the 
same God in the same supremacy and splendors of his moral 
dominion. To deny this manifestation of God throughout the 
New Testament, is scarcely less than to deny that God is there- 
in revealed at alL 

In accordance with what has been said, I now ask, Is the>e 
any way to magnify the grace of God in this world's redemp- 
tion from the power and the doom of sin, except by unfolding 
his rightful authority as a lawgiver? Can any adequate mani- 
festation of the riches o^ his grace and mercy — an object so 
dear to the heart of all who love him — ^be made, while the 
Church and its ministry deny to men that essentiid character- 
Ktic of every subject of law — the ability to obey it ? Can this 
be done, and God's authority as a lawgiver be apprehended and 
felt ? Shall the firiends of God and of his truth forever reiterate 
man's mobility wUJwut grace to obey the living God, and not 
BO much as tell us what they mean by grace to a being so ut- 
terly devoid of all moral responsibility without the grace? 
Or shall they maintain and teach that men are made after the 
image of God, and with that power either to obey or disobey 
their Maker which qualifies them to be subjects of his perfect 
moral government ? Shall they or shall they not honor and 
magnify the grace of Gk)d as favor to sinners — ^to moral beings 
who can and who ought, and yet who in fact never will obey 
Gt)d without the supernatural grace of his Holy Spirit ? Shall 
they or shall they not enthrone God in his supreme and right- 
ful authority as the moral governor of men, without a shadow 
to obscure its cloudless majesty ? 

On this subject I cannot but suggest the most cautious re- 
flection and thorough reconsideration of the views and opinions 
of the most distinguished theologians who have gone before us. 
Cbatefol to God for their labors, I do not forget that the great- 
est and best of men are ^^ but darkly wise," and that in the 
word of God there are rich treasures of Igiowledge yet to be 
revealed, f How desirable that the whole Church should, in 
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faith, appreheBd God in the Bnimpaired glories of lus jostice 
and his grace ! How much is lost, if one troth concerning 
Ood in these high relations is lost to a sinfnl world ! 

I proceed, as proposed, to show that the law of God's moral 
government is immutable — 

(2.) In its claim. 

By the claim of law, I intend its claim on the subject for that 
action which is to be performed by the subject God as a law- 
giver has specified snch action, and claims its perform^ce by 
every subject on the ground of his rightful authority. It is 
this claim in his law which I now say is immutable. This is at 
OBce obvious from the essential nature of all that was ever 
called law in the forensic use of the word. Law in this use of 
the word, which should express no claim on subjects for action 
or conduct with the design of the lawgiver thereby to regulate 
such action, would be an anomaly. More need not be said to 
convince any reader of the Scriptures, who believes that God 
is what he is and that man is what he is, that the claim of 
Gt>d's law as exhibited in the Scriptures, is and must be, like 
its author, absolutely immutable. Kor is there any occasion 
for saying any thing on this important part of our subject, in 
addition to what has been already said in preceding lectures, 
except what arises from what a large class of Christian theolo* 
gians maintain. I allude to their favorite and frequently re- 
peated theological dogma, that the law and justice of God are 
satisfied by the atonement of Christ, in respect to all those for 
whom it is made. I shall not stop to inquire whether this or 
equivalent language can be true, in some arbitrary and unau- 
thorized meaning which may be given it. The meaning of 
those who employ it is, for the most part, too obvious to be 
mistaken. They mean, that every claim of the law and justice 
of God in respect to the elect, is as fully satisfied by the atone- 
ment of Christ,as had ihey sinlessly and perfectly obeyed the 
law, so that the penalty of the law cannot be inflicted on them, 
nor its reward withheld from them, according to any principle 
of justice. 

It is not my present design to examine fully what the advo- 
cates of this view of the atonement allege in its support. This 
belongs to another part of our course of lectures. I can only 
say here, that in my view, when the subject is thoroughly ex- 
amined, it will be found that the doctrine of Cimets satirfao* 
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Uan has resulted solely from a false philosophy respectmg the 
pnuciples of law and moral govermnent, which has not the least 
plausibility or support from the Scriptures. I know of no pas- 
sage in the word of Grod which expresses even a semblance of 
the idea of an atonement, as a satisfaction of the claim of law 
and justice on the transgressor of law. The Hebrew word 
*»3, copher, I am aware is rendered in Numb. xxxv. 81, 32, by 
the word satisfactionj which ought to be rendered by the word 
atonement. To render it aaUsfactioTh, however, is even worse 
than a mere begging of the question, for the connection shows 
decisively that there may be a copher which shall not be taken 
or accepted, and which of course could not be a satisfaction. 
But my present object is not to examine the pretended scrip- 
tural arguments for this view of the atonement, but rather to 
show its inconsistency with the known nature and principles of 
law. I proceed then on this ground, to show that — 

The damn amd only dai/m of the divine la/w on its stcbjectj 
can^ in case of disobedience^ never he satisfied. 

Law has but one claim on its subject It claims his obe- 
dience to law, and it claims of him nothing else. The lawgiver 
does not claim punishment of the subject in case of transgres- 
sion, 2Atheactoi the subject nor inde^ in any sense whatever. 
The lawgiver threatens punishment for transgression, and exe- 
eutes the threatening if it be executed at aU, as his own oc^, 
and not as the act of the disobedient subject fulfilling a claim 
on him. The same is true of law and of justice, for though 
thej may be said to require or to claim the punishment of the 
transgressor as the necessary means, under a system of mere 
law, of sustaining the authority of law or of the lawgiver, this 
claim for punishment is not a claim on the subject for an act 
on his part, but solely a claim on the lawgiver as his act — ^his 
act of justice to vindicate his own rights and the rights of his 
kingdom. Under any other aspect or relation, punishment 
could make no expression of supreme disapprobation of sin, 
«id of coarse could not sustain his authority nor be a legal 
penalty. Besides, it is inconceivable and impossible that a 
perfectly benevolent lawgiver should be satisfied with sin, and 
with the infliction of the legal penalty on transgressors, as a 
substitute for their perfect obedience and consequent perfect 
blessedness. In the one case, with all the miseries involved, 
he would simply sustain his authority or vindicate his justice . 
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88 a lawgiver ; while in the other, not only the same result 
would be secured, but his own perfect blessedness would also 
be secured by the perfect holiness and perfect blessednesB of 
his kingdom. And could perfect benevolence be satisfied with 
the former result instead of the latter! And if benevolence 
could not be satisfied with the former result, then neither the 
claim of law nor the claim of justice for obedience could be 
satisfied with it Neither justice nor law ever claimed the 
perfect obedience of every subject of law, except as such obe- 
dience was necessary to secure the rights of Gk>d and of his 
kingdom in their perfect blessedness. In case of transgression, 
neither law nor justice can execute the legal penalty as the 
means of the perfect blessedness of alL It is too late for this. 
And can the claim of law and justice be satisfied by an act of 
the lawgiver sustaining his authority, and showing him to be 
just when every claim of law and justice on his subjects in 
respect to its object and end is utterly frustrated by so much 
sin and misery, instead of satisfied by the perfect holiness and 
happiness of all ? Oan a benevolent lawgiver, a perfect law, 
inflexible justice, be aaUsfied with such results of a moral gov- 
ernment ? It is impossible. The lawgiver, his character, his 
law, his authority, his justice, are maintained in their unob- 
scured perfection — shining in cloudless glory ; but their every 
claim on the subjects of law is by sin utterly and forever un- 
satisfied in its object and end. 

And further, while law and justice do not claim the punish- 
ment of the transgressor of law as an equivalent for his not 
satisfying the claim by obedience, neither do they claim repent- 
ance after sin as a satisfactory substitute for perfect obedience. 
Nor do they claim the obedience or the imputed righteousness 
or any sacrifice by an atonement, or any thing else on the part 
of another, as a satisfactory substitute for the obedience of the 
subject. Law and justice are enthroned in a perfect moral 
government to define, protect, and enforce rights. This is an 
absolutely universal principle, which must be carried out unless 
the possessor of a right consents, or chooses for good and suffi- 
cient reasons to waive or abandon his right The moral gov- 
ernor has rights. His kingdom has rights. Every subject has 
rights as an individual. It is important here to contemplate 
sonae of them. The moral governor then, in addition to such 
rights as the right to reign, the right to give and uphold law, 
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has the right to claim of each and eveiy subject of law his 
perfect and perpetnal obedience to law. To deny this, is to 
saj that the rights of God and of his kingdom — ^the rendering 
to all their due from every subject — can in case of transgression, 
or without universal perfect obedience to God's perfect law, be 
secured by some other means or method than by such obedi- 
ence. But if this be too absurd to be said, then how shall the 
claim of law and justice without the perfect obedience of every 
subject of law, ever be met and satisfied f Will it be said that 
stich is not the necessary and only means of the end specified, 
and that the existence and miseries of sin with the atonement 
of the Son of Gh>d, were as good a means of this end as the 
supposed obedience f I answer, that this is utterly impossible 
and inconceivable ; for how can a system of means, involving 
tan and its miseries with the sufferings and sacrifices involved 
in atonement for sin, produce as good a result as the highest 
conceivable happiness — ^the necessary result of universal and 
perfect obedience? Besides, to suppose otherwise is to sup- 
pose that the Lawgiver had no right to claim such obedience. 
This claim on his part, if it is any thing, is a declaration that 
such obedience is the necessary and oidy means of the end 
specified, and that nothing else can be substituted for it as 
such a means. If therefore, it is not such a means, the claim 
cS law is not true nor just — is not dictated or demanded but is 
forbidden by justice. Law could not be law, unless obedience 
to it were the necessary means of the highest conceivable good. 
If it is such a means, then its claim for universal perfect obedi- 
ence is dictated and demanded by justice ; and without such 
obedience, this claim can never be satisfied. It must remain, 
if once violated, and to any extent in which it is violated, 
remedilessly and forever unsatisfied. The Lawgiver indeed, in 
his claim for universal perfect obedience, plainly declares that 
he will be satisfied with such obedience. But ia the sanctions 
of his law, he says as plainly that he cannot be satisfied with 
any thing but such obedience. How can he be f What else 
will secure the rights of all ; not only the rights of the Law- 
giver himself, and of his subjects, but the voluntarily sur- 
rendered but otherwise the inviolable rights of the eternal 
Logos ? What else will secure to the Lawgiver himself, and to 
his kin^om, the highest possible blessedness, but the universal 
perfect obedience of his kingdom and its result in this blessed- 
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ness ! Not sin followed by repentance ; for then the law wonld 
not claim obedience or forbid sin, but only claim repentance 
after sin : not sin and the execution of its fearfdl penalty ; for 
bow conld the infliction of such miseries be, to the infinite be- 
nevolence of the Lawgiver, a satisfactory substitute for the per- 
fect obedience and blessedness of his kingdom : not sin and an 
atonement made by the agonies of the Son of Gk>d on the cross, 
and the sacrifice of the Father in delivering the Son to these 
agonies, or rather in inflicting them ; for what satisfaction from 
all this, compared with that of the fulfillment of the claim of 
law, in the perfect holiness and blessedness of its subjects : not 
sin, and the so called imputed righteousness of Christ to the 
elect or to believing sinners; for how can the mystical ab- 
surdity of imputing and thereby making the righteousness or 
obedience of one subject of law, which could only answer the 
claim of law on himself, the righteousness or obedience of 
others, satisfy a violated claim for their own personal absolute 
moral perfection t It is true, that if sin occurs, God can, and 
God only can sustain his authority or right to reign, and this 
either by the execution of the penalty or by an atonement, and 
that can be done by either. But what has this to do with 
satisfying the claim of law for obedience under this sustained 
authority and its influence ? Obedience which alone satisfies 
the claim, presupposes the validity of the claim ; the validity 
of the claim presupposes the authority of the Lawgiver ; and 
the authority of the Lawgiver presupposes the manifestation 
by himself of his perfect character, or perfect qualification to 
govern. What the Lawgiver is, and what he does, is the sole 
basis and source of his authority, and it is his exclusive pre- 
rogative to sustain it. He neither derives it from the acts or 
the doings of his subjects, nor intrusts its support or continu- 
ance to them. The obedience of the subject diough it satisfies 
the claim of law, is not that on which the authority of the 
Lawgiver in the least degree depends. The want of obedi- 
ence, that is, the act of transgression, unpunished or unatoned 
by the Lawgiver himself, would result in the subversion of his 
authority. This result would follow the want of obedience, not 
because obedience is the sotiroe of the Lawgiver's authority, 
but solely because the Lawgiver would neglect by his own act 
either to execute the penalty, or as an equivalent to provide 
an atonement. But neither of these acts of the Lawgiver, in 
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case of tranBgresaioii, satisfies the claim of law on the subject 
of law. They are the acts of the Lawgiver himself^ and not 
the sinless perfect obedience of the subject. Such obedience, 
had it been rendered, could neither originate nor sustain the 
Lawgiver's authority, by aatUfymg the daim of law ; for his 
authority, as we have said, nuist exist and be fully sustained 
prior to being satisfied by obedience, or there could be no 
authoritative claim, that is, no claim of law to be satisfied. 
Li the administration of his government by authority there- 
fore, it is alike his prerogative and his function as a moral 
ruler, to perpetuate the authority which has its origin in his 
own character, exclusively by his own acta and dcnngs. Thus 
he shows his supreme approbation of obedience, by conferring 
the requisite reward on the obedient subject, as the necessary 
and only meaps in this case of sustaining his authority. Thus he 
shows his supreme disapprobation of disobedience, by inflicting 
the requisite penalty on the disobedient, or by providing an atone- 
ment, as the necessary and only means in this case, of sustaining 
his authority. His authority is thus sustained by his own acts, 
and not by tiie acts of the subject. His own perfect obedience, 
though it saU^fiea the claim of the law, does not, aa such a mUa- 
fa/sHon^ sustain its authority, but the Lawgiver's act in con- 
ferring the reward. But neither im atonement nor imputed 
righteousness, can do or effect any thing more than the perfect 
obedience of the subject of law, in satisfying its claim or sus- 
taining its authority. Of course nothing, a» 9iu^ a satirfcusUonj 
can sustain this authority. Li case of transgression, neither 
si^bseqnent perfect obedience, nor the execution of the penalty, 
nor the atonement, nor the so called imputed righteousness of 
Christ, nor his active or passive obedience, nor any of these 
things, nor all of them together, can ^o^e^^ tiie claim of law 
on the subject. Nor if they could, could they thereby sustain 
tile authority of the law. Nor is there the least necessity of 
satisfying thk claim of law or of justice, that its authority may 
be perfectly sustained. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the authority of law may 
be sustained by the acts of the lawgiver, though its claim on 
the subjects be wholly unsatisfied and violated by the acts of 
the subjects. The law may be transgressed by every subject, 
and yet authority sustained by the execution of its penalty or 
by the provision of an atonement By either, the lawgiver 
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would full J express his supreme disapprobation of transgreeaion, 
reveal his perfect character, and establish his authority. He 
would thus establish his right to reign as a moral ruler, and 
also, in the plenitude of his power, secure the object of thia 
right, by still holding his throne in unobscured, unimpaired, 
rightful dominion. But in case of transgression he cannot 
secure the objects of other rights, the securing of which 
depend on the perfect obedience of all his subjects, viz^ of 
his right to the highest conceivable blessedness, and of hia 
right to the highest conceivable blessedness of his kingdonu 
One sin impairs this blessedness — much more the sins oi a 
world. Some of the most momaitous rights in the universe, 
rights of God, and I may add, rights of his moral kingdom 
involving reciprocal obligation on the part of every subject, 
must be waived in respect to their objects, if jiis authority 
be sustained, whether by the execution of the penalty or by 
the provision of an atonement ; for these rights are irretriev- 
ably violated by sin, and their objects hopelessly and forever 
sacrificed and lost. Such is a part of the work of sin. God 
is not as blessed — his kingdom is not as blessed, as law and 
justice claimed of every subject, that they should be as the 
effect of obedience ; not as blessed as they might and would 
have been, had there been no sin violating eyerj principle of 
law and justice, and thus impaiiing the amount of blessedness. 
This deficiency, greater or less, is to be traced only to the 
offense and fault of each transgressor of law — each violator of 
the immutable claim which law and justice held in respect to 
him. And now, how can eternal justice — ^the watchful, inflex- 
ible, benevolent guardian of the rights of God and of his 
moral universe — ever be satisfied with the irretrievable viola* 
tion of such rights, with its irretrievable results, or with these 
guilty authors ? God indeed, as we have said, ca^ sustain his 
authority or his right to reign, and secure the only object of 
this particular right in the glories of a perfect dominion, either 
by the execution of penalty or by an equivalent sacrifice in 
an atonement. But how much better had it been — ^how much 
more grateful to infinite benevolence and perfect justice — liad 
this authority been upheld without sin, with the rewards of 
the perfect and universal obedience of his moral kingdom! 
Such a result would have satisfied every claim of eternal law 
and eternal justice, which nothing else could satiny. God has 
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done, in Uns view of the subject, as I have before shown, 
what he could as a perfect moral governor, to secure all the 
objects and ends of the best conceivable system of means, 
and of course of perfect benevolence and perfect justice. 
But he has been crossed and thwarted in this highest, greatest 
design, by sin. He is indeed truly said to be perfectly blessed, 
because he secures to himself the highest blessedness, which, 
in the nature of things, he can secure ; because in a moral sys- 
tem the best conceivable, Omnipotence, by the mere dint of 
power could not avaU to prevent an infringement of his rights, 
and the marring of his own highest blessedness, as well as that 
of his kingdom by sin ; because when sin took the responsibility 
of this fe^ful achievement, he did what he could to counteract 
and redress the remediless calamity by an atonement. By this 
measure however, he has not saUsfied his justice as a lawgiver, 
so that justice cannot punish the sinner, llie perfect obedience 
<d the sinner would have so «a^t;/£e{2 law and justice, that justice 
could not punish. This effect could not be produced by an 
atonement, nor by any thing else, except by perfect obedience 
to the claims of law and justice. But while justice as the attri- 
bute of the lawgiver, is not under an atonement compelled to 
pardon or justify any sinner, neither is it compelled to con- 
demn and punish. It can do either the one or the other, as 
the highest general good shall dictate or demand. What the 
atonement does, and all that it does as an atonement, is to 
render it consistent with justice to pardon the sinner, by fully 
sustaining even in such a case, the autliority and the justice of the 
lawgiver in the best manner possible to him. Still this is not 
done in absokitely the best Tnamier poeeible / nor could it be, 
without the perfect obedience of his whole moral kingdom. 
This, with its results — ^his supreme approbation of it expressed 
in its rewards — ^would have not only vindicated his right to 
reign, sustained his authority and justice as a lawgiver, but 
have vindicated all other rights — the right of his kingdom to 
die highest conceivable blessedness, and especially his own 
right to his own highest conceivable blessedness — for it would 
have fully secured the objects of these rights ; — ^rights which in 
respect to their objects, he has consented, in compassion to a 
sinful race, to waive, that he might accomplish the highest 
good possible to him in view of existing sin. It is by such a 
sacrilice, with all it involves, that God sustains his authority 
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and his juBtice as a lawgiver, through an atonement in the par- 
don or justification of the sinner. How then cim it be pre- 
tended that his claim of law and of justice fcnr the perfect 
obedience of his subjects, is or can be satiejied in view rf uni- 
versal sin, and that on the ground of such a satisfaction, sin 
is or can be pardoned or the transgressor justified! IHalnlj 
the claim of his law for the p^ect and uninterrupted obedience 
of his disobedient subjects never has been and never can be 
satisfied. It is immutable like its author, and so long as he 
is what he is, and his subjects what they are, there can be no 
satisfaction for one violation of this high and holy claim of 
this eternal and immutable and perfect rule. 
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I SHALL now attempt to show that the law of God's moral 
government, now under consideration, is immutable, 

(3«) In its sanctions. 

To prevent misapprehension I here remark again, that I use 
the word law in that somewhat general forensic meaning in 
which the word is employed in the Scriptures, to denote that 
which exists alike under a merely legal system and also imder 
an economy of grace, or in that meaning which is common to 
the woitl under both these systems of moral government. 

The importance of precise views on the present topic, in my 
estimation, results chiefly from the errors of theologians re- 
specting it, especially when considered in connection with the 
doctrine of forgiveness or justiflx^tion. I do not indeed suppose 
that theologians have to any extent formally and explicitly de- 
nied the immutability of the sanctions of the divine law. They 
may in words affirm this immutability. But of law in what 
sense— of what law do we so often hear the predicates, eternal 
and inmiutable 2 Of law I iqpprehend, in that sense in which 
it pertains exclusively to a merely legal system; of law, as 
both a rule of action and of judgment ; of law in that mean- 
ing in which it can have no existence xmder an economy of 
grace ; of law which, instead of being absolutely immutable, 
admits of a most important modification through grace. If 
law, in the specific sense in which it pefttains to a merely legal 
system — ^law as both a rule of action and of judgment — ^admits 
o( no change or modification, who of this sinful world can be 
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saved ? Some theologians of distmctioii trace, as we shall see, 
all that can be esteemed grace and mercy in behalf of trans- 
gressors directly to the sovereignty of the lawgiver. Others 
however, and a veiy large class of theologians, have rigidly 
maintained ijxe absolute inmiutability of law as pertaining to a 
merely legal system, and hence have attempted to vindicate 
and uphold the essential principles of such a law, in the pardon 
and justification of sinful men, by the quid pro quo conception 
of an atonement, and of an atonement provided only for the 
elect, by the doctrine of a mystical union between Christ and 
believers, of the imputation of their sins to him and of Christ's 
righteousness to them and the satisfaction thereby of all the 
claims of law and justice in their behalf, &c., &c. 

My object now is not fully to examine these palpable errorB, 
for so I esteem them, but to show how entirely subversive they 
are of the known nature and principles of law. K, as theolo- 
gians have commonly assumed, law, in the specific form in 
which it pertains to a merely legal system, be incapable of 
change or modification, then the utter, hopeless inconsistency 
between the nature and principles of law and the sinner's justi- 
fication would be palpable. The attempt to reconcile them on 
this assumption of theologians, would be an attempt to recon- 
cile an eternal and immutable contradiction with itself — to 
show how a sinner's justification, which cannot be according 
to the principles of law, can be according to tliese principles. 
But theologians, shut up by their false assumption coneeming 
the nature of law, have felt themselves under a necessity of 
reconciling this palpable contradiction, and for this purpose 
have plainly racked their ingenuity to the utmost, and pro- 
pounded as the exigency required, yet other contradictions in 
the form of dogmas no less palpably absurd. 

What I now maintain is, that law — ^the law of God's moral 
government as common to a merely legal system and to a sys- 
tem of law and grace combined and yet peculiar to neither — 
is vrwm/utable in its sa/nctions. 

This proposition I shall endeavor to establish, chiefiy from 
the known nature and principles of law and the necessary 
scriptural import of the word. 

It may seem quite "unnecessary, especially after what has 
been before said, to show that law essentially involves sanc- 
tions. And perhaps it would be were it not for the almost 
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constant virttud denials of this truth, in the specnlations of 
theologians, in their views of the great doctrine of justification. 
So nnreflective and careless on this subject have been the 
prominent theological writers — Catholic and Protestant, Or- 
thodox and Latitudinarian — ^that from the times of Origen, not 
to say of IrenfiBus, they have scarcely to any extent worthy 
of notice, given any form to the great scriptural doctrine of 
, jjustification, which has not in my view involved downright 
Antinomianism — ^the subversion of the law of God in one of its 
essential elements. 

What I have now said, I expect sufficiently to justify in the 
following remarks. 

Law without sanctions can possess no authority. A perfect 
role of action may indeed commend itself to the conscience of 
a moral being wiUi more or less power or influence. But this 
influence is not that of (mUhority. 

If we suppose the lawgiver to give the most perfect rule of 
action without sanctions, or if we suppose him to give it with 
them and then so to separate them from the rule, or so to annul 
themi in any way or by any measure or expedient that they can- 
not, according to strict legal principles or according to the prin- 
ciples of law and justice, or according to the merit or demerit of 
any and every subject of law be executed — ^then in neither case 
can the moral governor, nor his moral government, nor his law, 
be conceived to possess the least authority. Nor is this all. 
Sanctions are not only the necessary proof of the authority of 
the lawgiver, but the want of them is decisive proof against 
his authority. For if he actually felt the highest approbation 
of the l>est kind of action, and the highest disapprobation of 
the worst kind of action on the part of his subjects, as he must 
if he has the right to reign, he would actually express these 
feelings in the requisite legal sanctions, and thus enthrone his 
authority as the best means of securing the highest happiness 
and preventing the highest misery of his kingdom. 

What follows ? Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion. Transgression being an impossibility, an atonement for 
sin, forgiveness of sin, a Saviour from sin — ^all that we call the 
gospel, are also impossible absurdities. It is only when la/vo 
stands forth to the apprehension of its subjects as a full mani- 
festation of the lawgiver's estimate of obedience and its op- 
posite, in the light of the requisite sanctions, that it can with 
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the least truth or propriety be called law either by man or his 
Maker. If we suppoee these sanctioDB not to pertain to law in 
their fall character, force, and influence ; if we suppose them 
to be separated from law, weakened, mitigated, nullified, then 
law is divested of its authority, and can with no more pro- 
priety be called Imjo than an utterance from the lips of infancy. 

Such then, undeniably, is the universal conception which 
the human mind forms of the thing called law^ when the word 
is employed as a general forensic term, as before defined and 
explained. This conception of the thing therefore, de usu 
loquendi^ constitutes the meaning of the word — the meaning 
in which the sacred writers often use it, and intend that it 
should be understood. If this be not so, then God in his reve- 
laticm employs human language to no purpose for the instruc- 
tion of mankind. 

I shall now attempt, as proposed, by some further explana- 
tion, to vindicate this view of the import of the word law as 
used in the Scriptures, by exposing what I regard as certain 
theological errors opposed to it, which result from confounding 
one of its apedfio meanings with its general forensic meaning. 

The first of these errors which I shall notice, and which has 
had no inconsiderable prevalence with the opposers of orthodox 
theology, is that which is plausibly set forth by Dr. John 
Taylor of Norwich, a celebrated scholar and critic. He says, 
that ^^ trangress and die is the language of law. And there- 
fore every transgressor, the moment he is such, is dead in law, 
and for any thing in law, he must continue so as long as it is 
true that he has violated law, that is, for evermore. The law 
which condemns him can give him no relief; for law would 
not be law if its sense and language were this — the transgressor 
who doth not repent and obtam pardon sKaJl die} seeing this 
would be to allow transgression by law upon the uncertain con- 
ditions of repentance and the sovereign's mercy." 

The truth and justice of these remarks respecting Zoto, in (yne 
specific sense of Ae word — law as pertaining to a merely legal 
system — law as a rule of action and a rule of judgment — law 
in the form in which it was first given in Eden — ^are beyond 
all denial. In this sense of the word la/w^ " the transgressor 
is dead for evermore, and the law which condemns him can 
give him no relief." But with this view of the law as an 
absolute declaration that sin sh/iU he punished, comes the 
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apparently inBurmomitable dUBicnlty — Turn can sin he pardon- 
ed f How shall this great problem be solved ? The ingentiity 
of our theologian readily devises a theory, in his view, fully 
adequate f<Nr its solution. He says, ^^ It is the prerogative of 
the sovereign or lawgiver to remit penalty altogether on the 
repentance of the transgressor." Ihis assertion is not only 
wholly gratuitous, but it plainly involves the Lawgiver in pal- 
pable self-contradiction. For it is claimed that in his law, he 
affirms in the most absolute manner and meaning that the 
transgressor shall die — shall not be pardoned — ^and yet that 
the same Lawgiver, by virtue of his prerogative as a sovereign, 
can, and in effect that he will pardon the penitent transgressor. 
Thus, the language of the Lawgiver in his law, and his lan- 
guage in the prcmiise, justly interpreted, are self-contradictory. 
His language in both cases cannot be true. And thus this 
theory of our author by convicting the Lawgiver of self-con- 
tradiction, denies his veracity and subverts his authority. 

Nor is this all. This theory involves two errors, Ae one 
being the consequence of the other, while the two propositions 
which constitute the theory are both false* One of these errors 
is, that the execution of the penalty of law in case of transgres- 
sion is absolutely unavoidable from the very nature of law. 
The other is, that it Is the prerogative of the sovereign to 
pardon on the repentance of the transgressor. It is true, that 
in case of transgression, the penalty of one partioulat kind of 
law — of law as pertaining to a merely legal system— is abso- 
lutely unavoidable. But then this kind of law admits of one 
great and material modification or change through an atone- 
ment, so that it shall cease to be a rtUe of Judgment^ and its 
penalty be averted. It may still be law in every essential ele- 
ment — ^law in absolute perfection — ^law unchanged and un- 
changeable in its high authority, its holy claim, and its right- 
eous sanctions — ^all that constitutes it law — ^and yet through an 
atonement it may cease to be a rule of judgment, and its 
actually existing penal sanction may be, not separated from 
the law, but left unexecuted. 

Here obviously, is the source of our author's error. He 
assumed that law^ as a rule of action and a rule qfjtcdgmmi^ is 
the only thing which can be perfect law, in the forensic use of 
the word. Hence his unquaMed assertion, that ^^ Transgress 
and die" is the language of law ; meaning not merely that 
7« 
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the penal sanction of death is inseparable from law, but that, 
if law be transgressed, the penalty mugt he executed. This is 
plainly an error, if the provision of an atonement intervene, as 
it may. For an atonement, as the means of pardon, would ac- 
complish nothing, or rather its eflfect in pardon would be worse 
than nothing, if it did not change law as a rule of action and of 
judgment into simply a rule of action, leaving law in its author- 
ity, its claim, its sanctions, unimpaired and unchanged. An 
atonement which did not sustain this authority, would involve 
the destruction of all law. 

Not less plainly would this eflfect follow from the pardon of 
transgression, in the exercise of " the prerogative of the sover- 
eign." This is undeniable, on the authority of Dr. Taylor him- 
self. He says : " Law would not be law, if its sense and lan- 
guage were this — ^the transgressor who doth not repent and ob- 
tain pardon, shall die ; seeing this would be to allow transgres- 
sion by law." But what diflference can it make in respect to 
allowing transgression, whether the Lawgiver proflfers pardon 
to the transgressor on repentance in the words of his law, or 
reveals the fact in some other mode, that he will pardon sin 
on repentance, in the exercise of his " prerogative as the sover- 
eign and lawgiver f " It is the fact revealed by the Lawgiver, 
and not the mode in. which he reveals it, which would destroy 
law. K it be said, that the fact is not revealed by the Law- 
giver, then I ask, why is it asserted ? If it be said that it is a fact 
or truth known by reason, then law is known to be a very diffe^ 
ent thing from what our author says it is. Besides, it is wholly 
a gratuitous assertion, and who but a madman would risk his 
salvation on such a basis ? If it be said, that there is no other 
way of reconciling grace in the pardon of the transgressor with 
the import of the yord law, or with the essential nature of law, 
this not only shows how entirely gratuitous the theory is, but 
it also betrays the source of the error, in the false assumption 
respecting the general forensic meaning of the word law. He 
assumes that in this meaning, law in its essential nature a« Idw^ 
not only involves a penal sanction, or threatens transgression 
with punishment, but absolutely and inseparably connects the 
execution of the threatening with transgression. In other words, 
he assumes that law de law in its very nature is both a rule of 
action and judgment, — ^mistaking a species or kind of law, the 
law of a merely legal system, for the genus law ; and assuming 
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that this hind of law is incapable of any modification or change 
"by grace through an atonement, whereby, retaining its absolute 
perfection as law^ it shall cease to be a rule of judgment 

This fundamental error respecting the essential and immuta- 
ble nature of law is not peculiar to this celebrated divine, and 
to those who with him have maintained ^^ the prerogative of the 
sovereign and lawgiver to remit penalty altogether on the re- 
pentance of the transgressor." The same assumption, that the 
immutable law of Qod is both a rule of action and of judgment, 
has long been and is still common on the part of most ortho- 
dox theologians, and though it has not always occasioned pre- 
cisely the same form of error in respect to pardon and justifi- 
cation, yet it may appear that it has occasioned fmbstcmtidUy 
the same error, with many others not less inconsistent with the 
nature of law, not less opposed to the Scriptures, and not less 
revolting to common sense. 

Of t^ assumption concerning the nature of law, the natural 
consequence on the part of theologians, are theories devised for 
the purpose of reconciling law and grace. Nor has theological 
ingenuity faltered even at so formidable an attempt at ex- 
planation ; but according to its wont, regardless alike of the de- 
cisions of the oracles of Qod and of common sense, and welcom- 
ing mysteries to be believed as especially honoring revdaUon^ 
has fearlessly shot the gulf of theological absurdity and self-con- 
tradiction. 

To remove or explain away the inconsistency now referred 
to, orthodox theologians have devised and adopted some theory 
oi equivalency^ which, at least since the time of Anselm, has ex- 
tensively prevailed. The object of this scheme is to show how 
every essential principle of law and justice, in the pardon and 
justification of the transgressor, is sustained and carried out by 
the work of Christ This is obvious at once, from its promi- 
nent features. Thus it maintains that God, in his sovereign 
supremacy and right, constitutes a mystical union between 
Christ and the elect whereby they become one moral person / 
that in consequence of this constituted union, Qod imputes the 
sins of the elect to Christ, and in his sufferings and death in- 
flicts the legal penalty of their sins on Him ; that he also im- 
putes the righteousness of Christ to them ; that by these acts 
of imputation and this mystical union, the sins of tie elect be- 
come the sins of Christ as really as had He committed them. 
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and the righteoasness or obedience of Christ becomes as reallj 
the righteousness or obedience of the elect, as had they ren- 
dered it ; that thus every justified sinner is regarded and conr 
sidered and treated, not merely as if he Aady but as having 
really and truly — m re ipsa — ^in his own person, never sinned, 
but perfectly obeyed the divine law ; and thus every justified 
transgressor, having in actual verity fully met and satisfied 
and sustained every claim of law and justice, can meritorioudy 
claim, before .GK>d, justification and eternal life. 

It is apparent on the face of this theory of j ustification, that its 
design is to show that the justification of the transgressor rests 
strictly and literally on the veritable ground, that every claim 
of immutable law and justice are as fully sustained and secured 
in their objects or ends as they would be by the perfect sinless 
obedience to law, rendered by the transgressor himself. 

I do not here propose a minute examination of this theory 
of justification, but to inquire how far it accomplishes the ob- 
ject it professes to accomplish — that of showing the act of justi- 
fying Ae transgressor of law to be, so far as the principles of 
law and justice are concerned, a strictly legal and juridical act 
— an act not only done in accordance with tliese principles, 
but literally and wholly based on these principles. 

This theory, in two respects, proceeds on the same assump- 
tions as that which has just been considered. And firsts it 
assumes that the immutable law of God not only legally sanc- 
tions, but also that both law and justice necessarily involve in 
case of transgression, the i/nevitable execution of the legal pen- 
alty. This is obvious at once from the mere statement of the 
scheme already given, and also from the familiar asseveration 
that the legal penalty must be executed either on the trans- 
gressor or on his substitute. And further, like the theory re- 
ferred to, it so assumes " the prerogative of the sovereign and 
lawgiver" as to show in two respects the act of justification to 
be wholly arbitrary — ^an act in direct violation of every known 
principle of law and of justice. For whence corpe the consti- 
tuted mystical union of Christ and the elect, and the making, 
by imputation, tJieir sins his sins, their ill-desert his ill-desert, 
and his righteousness their righteousness, except from "the 
prerogative of the sovereign?" The acts of pardon and justifi- 
cation in both cases are acts of mere arbitrary prerogative, for 
they depend ultimately in both on the simple exercise of such 
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prerogative. Were it not for the supposed mystical tmioriy the 
supposed imputaUon of sins and of righteousness could have 
no basis ; and were it not for this supposed imputation of sins 
and righteousness, the acts of pardon and justification coxdd 
have no basis. Both acts thenefore are without a pretense, 
wholly arbitrary, . without a reason or shadow of a reason. 
Both woxdd contravene the essential nature and principles of 
a perfect moral government, imply the right and the preroga- 
tive of a lajvgiver to annihilate his law by an act of absolute 
sovereignty, and to rule for the weal or woe of his kingdom, 
according to his own caprice. 

Thus on this scheme, the acts of pardon and justification rest 
precisely on the same ulterior groxmd on wUch that of Dr. 
John Taylor, and of a large class of latitudinarian divines 
places them — ^'^the prerogative of the sovereign"-^a ground 
which our opponents will admit to be no' ground at all. But if 
the acts of ps^on and justification depending dvrecOy oa '^the 
prerogative of the sovereign" depend on nothings the same must 
be true if they depend mdireedy or nlHmately on this prerogar 
tiv6« Whence then arise the acts of constitutiug this mystical 
union, and of imputing' sins and righteousness? Not from law 
or fi-om justice, nor yet from the sufierings and death of Christ, 
for these according to the scheme under consideration are the 
effects of the mystical union and of imputation. The mystical 
union and imputation result simply and solely from ^^ the pre^ 
rogative of the sovereign," which is iiuHrecHy the basis of just* 
ification. But if this prerogative as a direct ground of justifi- 
cation amounts to nothing in one scheme, it can amount to na 
more as the indirect ground of it in the other. 

I ask then, what possible influence or effect on the great 
principles of immutable law and justice can be ascribed to the 
phantafims of a mystical union and an imputed righteousness t 
What warrant or authority, either in law or justice, has the 
lawgiver to pardon the transgressor on the ground of consider^ 
ing by prerogative, things to be realities which he knows are 
not realities,' rather than to pardon him arbitraril/y and di- 
reedy ^ in the exercise of this prerogative without the inter- 
vention of a mystical union and an imputed righteousness! 
Will these vain and imaginary appendages to his moral ad- 
ministration change the principles of eternal and immutable 
righteousness ? If not, then how by the gratuitous (theological) 
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asseveration of them, can the pardon of the transgressor be more 
consistent with law and justice than it is in the scheme of the 
theologian of Norwich ? Both schemes are substantially the 
same. Both rest on one and the same basis — ^that of the pre- 
rogative of the sovereign. There can be (words only excepted) 
no reality in on^ scheme which is not in the other. If one 
scheme falls, the other falls. K both stand, then law and justice 
furnish not the slightest obstacle to the pardon of the trans 
gressor, which "the prerogative of the sovereign" on condition 
of repentance cannot wholly remove, and we have only to pro- 
claim the latitudinarian dogma, that God pardons the trans- 
gressor of his law solely on the ground of his repentance. 
Nay, worse than this if possible. For the scheme now opposed 
denies that repentance,or reformation, or any thing else can be 
the ground or condition of the exercise of the sovereign's pre- 
rogative in the act of pardon, without the antecedents of mys- 
tical union and imputation. 

But the theory of justification now under consideration is 
not only substantially the same as another which its defenders 
would ^earnestly reprobate, but is flagrantly opposite to every 
principle of law and justice. K we know any thing of these 
principles, we know that no perfectly obedient subject of law 
ccm deserve its penalty. Suffering may indeed, in some sup- 
posable case, be inflicted on such a subject toith his eonsenL 
But it cannot be inflicted even with his consent as a legal pen- 
aiUy or sanction — ^in other words, it cannot be inflicted on such 
a subject on the principle, or under the assumption of his UU 
desert as the ground of the infliction. No mystical union, nor 
imputation, nor any thing else on the part of a sovereign God, 
can impart iUrdesert to a perfectly obedient subject of a perfect 
law. We know this with a higher degree of mental assurance 
than that with which we do or can believe that there is a per- 
fect God, and to suppose any degree of evidence which should 
disprove or contravene this knowledge of this principle, is to 
suppose the moral perfection pf God to be disproved. Miracles 
are only a species of moral evidence, and this always admits of 
the possibility of the truth opposite to that which it proves. 
But that a morally perfect being, even Christ Jesus cannot be 
ill-deserving, is an intuition. For an omniscient God to regard 
or consider such a being to be ill-deserving, is as impossible aa 
it is that he should know that to be true which he knows to be 
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iklee ; and to treat him as snch would be, and be known to be as 
gross a violation of law, and as high-handed injastice on the part 
of an infinite as on the part of a finite being. Unless man then 
can nnknow his necessary cognitions ; unless he can know that 
to be false which he knows to be true ; unless he can know 
that to be true which he knows to be false ; unless he can know 
that to be just which he knows to be unjust, he cannot but 
know that ill-desert cannot be truly afiirmed of a perfectly 
obedient subject of a perfect law, and of course that such a 
being c aanot be capable of bearing, de meritOy the leg<d penally 
of such law. He who asserts the contrary, only proves that 
through the want of reflection he overlooks his own knowledge. 
This is indeed no uncommon error on the part of good men, 
especially of theologians in this imperfect state. He who falls 
into this error in respect to the all-perfect Gk)d in his high re- . 
lation as the moral governor of men — ^who imputes to him in 
this relation what the human mind as a knower necessarily 
knows to be falsehood and injustice — ought to remember that 
to call evil good and good evil, to put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, is to encounter a fearful exposure. 

A more minute examination of this scheme would show 
that every material part of it is entirely unknown to law or 
justice — ^tihat it involves principles entirely foreign and directly 
repugnant to every principle of both, as well as utterly sub- 
versive of the Gospel plan of redemption — ^principles which, 
instead of pertaining to the high relation of a perfect lawgiver, 
render the conception of such a relation impossible to the 
human mind. Indeed, if we are to rely on the necessary 
decisions and judgments of the human intellect — ^without 
)^ch we can rely on nothing as true — ^then in this scheme 
^ese necessary decisions concerning law, justice, truth, equity, 
veracity, moral government, every thing which lies at the 
basis of faith, of confidence, and repose in Gknl, are changed into 
&eir opposites. Law ceases to be even respectable advice ; 
for the lawgiver abandons its claims by sovereign prerogative. 
Justice is converted into injustice ; for the lawgiver makes our 
sins the sins of another, and inflicts the legal penalty which is 
due only to us, on him who is perfectly holy and perfectly obe- 
dient to law as an act of justice to him t This, according to 
Hie scheme under consideration, saU^fies the perfect justice of 
tbe lawgiver* And thus, in his sovereignty, by imputing our 
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ill-desert to our substititte, and inflicting on him the p^ialty 
which we only deserve, but which he is said to deserve, he ex- 
empts US from all ill-desert and from the entire legal penalty. 
But this, according to the scheme, does not meet all the exi- 
gencies of the case. The lawgiver therefore, in a mode 
equally unauthorized, is supposed to make in the same arbi- 
trary xnanner the obedience of the substitute our obedience, 
or perfect righteousness; and on the ground of this }>erfect 
righteousness, thus made really ours by sovereign prerogative, 
we are justified according to the principles of law and justice 
and the exactest truth of things. Sinners as we are, and de- 
serving the whole penalty of a perfect law, we do yet, by the 
metamorphoses of mysUcci imion and imptUatiotiy come to 
merit eternal life — ^acquire a right to it as our l^al reward I 
. Without pursuing for the present these details of absurdity 
and self-contradiction, I ask if this whole theory of justifi- 
cation is not the merest phanta^n <^ the imagination instead 
of the reality of truth ? I ask if it is not most flagrantly to 
transmute the essential nature and relations of things into their 
opposites, and thus to lead the mind to conceive what it 
necessarily conceives to be true, to be false, and .what it 
necessarily conceives to be false, to be true! I ask if a the- 
ology thus produced is entitled to a moment's consideration 
as even in l^e slightest degree plausible, unless the mind dis- 
ciplines itself into the belief that known phantasms are reali- 
ties, and known realities phimtasms ; that known justice and 
known injustice, known tran^ression of law and known obedi- 
ence to law, known merit andd^nerit in law, the known moral 
perfection of Qodj his benevolence, goodness, justice, veracity, 
grace, and mercy, when compared with their opposites, have 
changed places; in short, tliat every necessary conception 
which the human mind forms of what is true and what is false 
on the most momentous of all subjects, changes place with the 
necessary conception of its opposite? Oan an all-perfect law* 
giver by sovereign prerogative make eternal truth falsehood^ 
and eternal falsehood truth ? Oan he by sheer despotic author- 
ity set at defiance, transmute, abolish, every principle of eternal, 
immutable rectitude, and substitute its opposite in the actiud 
administration of his govemmait ; can he by his mere sic vcio 
make myriads of beings one being, and yet each to retain his 
personal individuality — ^make one perfectly holy being to 
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deserve the legal penalty due only to these sinful myriads, and 
these sinful myriads perfectly righteous by the perfect right- 
eousness of one, regard such an exploit and its effects as a re- 
ality, proceed to adjudicate the retributions of eternity on the 
basis of such transmutations, and yet reign in the glory of his 
justice and in the majesty of his authority t 

Some may think that to ascribe such views and opinions to 
wise ind good men, demands an apology. This however, will 
be thought only by those who know too little of the history 
of theological opinions to believe such errors credible, not to 
say probable. I have no apology to make for these repre- 
sentations except my own full conviction of their truth ; I do 
not question what some may be disposed to call the smcerity^ 
in their opinions, of this class of theologians ; in other words, 
that they actually believe without due reflection what they so 
often and zealously afl3rm, and that they will in most cases 
continue thus to believe, because this will supersede the labor 
of further reflection. 

The great desideratum is to show how law and grace can 
be reconciled — haw law in every essential element can be per- 
fectly sustained and the transgressor be pardoned. 

I remark then, that the law of God's moral government, 
immutable in its high authority, its holy claim, and its right- 
eous sanctions, may exist in its absolute essential perfection as 
law, and through an atonement cease to be a rule of judgment 
to the transgressor, and its penalty for transgression be im- 
executed, and the transgressor be justified. This must be 
admitted to be possible, or the pardon and justification of the 
transgressor under a perfect law would be an utter impossi- 
bility in the nature of things. 

Again : law, as appears from what has been already said, 
must be perfect in all its essential elements before it can be 
obeyed or disobeyed. 

From the mere giving or existence of a perfect law, with its 
authority and claim fully sustained by the requisite sanctions, 
cannot be determined that any subject or subjects will be 
punished, for all may obey the law ; nor that any will be re- 
warded, for all may disobey the law. Perfect law does not 
reward or punish its subjects as subjects, but only as obedient 
or disobedient. If the subject is obedient, the reward follows 
as a matter of justice ; for the lawgiver, his kingdom, and the 
» 11 
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individoal subject have a right that the obedient subject be 
rewarded. If the subject be disobedient under a merely legal 
system, then punishment follows as a matter of justice, not be- 
cause the disobedient subject has a right to he punished^ and 
thus a personal claim to be punished, but because the lawgiv^ 
has a right, and his kingdom has a right that the disobedient 
subject be punished. The lawgiver is pledged from the essen- 
tial nature of his perfect law to protect all these rights, tod to 
secure the objects of these rights to their possessors %of(vt as it 
is possible to him. This is the essential and the entire fimction 
of his relation as a perfect lawgiver. Now these rights may be 
comprised in the right of the lawgiver to the obedience of 
every subject ; in the right of the obedient subject to the legal 
reward ; the right of the lawgiver to reign by sustaining the 
influence of his authority as a perfect ruler ; his right to his 
own highest blessedness as this depends on the perfect and 
universal obedience and blessedness of his kingdom, and the 
right of his kingdom to its perfect blessedness. Of all these 
rights, with their objects, there is one, and only one, of which 
it can be said it is possible to him, from the nature of the 
best system, that of a perfect moral government, perfectly to 
secure, viz., his ovm right to reign as a perfect rvler. Free 
moral agents, as the subjects of a perfect moral government 
must be, must have power to disobey law, notwithstanding any 
power of the lawgiver to prevent their disobedience. If they 
disobey law, then the right of the lawgiver to their perfect 
and universal obedience, his right to his own perfect blessed- 
ness and that of his kingdom, and the right of his kingdom to 
the perfect obedience and blessedness of all, ace hopelessly and 
forever violated. The objects of these rights can never be 
perfectly accomplished. Nothing can be substituted for the 
violation as an adequate redress of the evil done. I do not say 
that the evil cannot be redressed in some imperfect measure 
and degree. It is manifest however, that no complete or 
adequate redress for the evil can be conceived possible. To 
suppose it, is to suppose that the highest blessedness of Gknl 
and of his kingdom should be secured by something besides the 
only thing which can secure it — ^the perfect and universal 
obedience of all his subjects. The perfect protection and 
security of these rights in their objects and ends must be 
waived, abandoned, whatever partial redr^fr of the evil be 
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snppoeed. But, as I have said, there is another of the violated 
rights, which, notwithstanding disobedience, can be perfectly 
protected and secured ; — the right of the lawgiver to reign, 
OR his AtrrHORrrr as a pkrfbct ruler. This right can be up- 
held by the lawgiver himself, not by his subjects. This can be 
done by him, not as some suppose, by a sovereign act of ab- 
surdity and self-contradiction, but either by the execution of 
Ihe penalty or by an atonement which shall sustain his au- 
thority as truly. 

That the moral governor's authority would, in case of trans* 
gression, be fully sustained by the execution of the legal pen- 
alty, will not be denied or doubted. In like maimer if a pro- 
vision of graces whether called an atonement, propitiation, or 
ransom, which nothing in the eseiential nature of Jmjo forbids, 
can be made, and which shall as perfectly sustain the authority 
of the lawgiver as the execution of the penalty, then can the 
pardon of transgression be made consistent with the perfect 
authority of the lawgiver. This* provision made, the lawgiver 
evinces his right to reign, though every subject of his kingdom 
be in revolt. This provision made, all is done which it is 
requisite should be done, or which in the circumstances can 
be done, to sustain every right which the justice of the law- 
giver requires him to sustain. In the atonement an equivalent 
for the execution of the penalty is provided, which fully sus- 
tains his right to reign, and secures the unimpaired injhience 
of his authority. In sustaining this right and fully securing 
its object— the influence of his authority — ^he sustains so far 
as it is possible in the nature of things, every other right in the 
moral universe, and also the object of every such right. Trans- 
gression having occurred, and the lawgiver fully manifesting 
his perfect character and thus sustaining his authority, he sus- 
tains his own right to the obedience of every subject, though 
through the fault of disobedient subjects, he does not, as he 
cannot perfectly secure the object of this right ; he sustains 
fully the right of every obedient subject to the legal reward, 
though he does not, as he cannot secure the object of this right, 
because there is no obedient subject to receive the legal re- 
ward ; he sustains his right to his own highest conceivable 
blessedness,' though he does not, as he cannot secure the ob- 
ject of this right, because the perfect and universal obedience 
of his subjects is withheld ; he sustains the right of his kingdom 
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to its own highest blessedness, though he does not, as he cannot 
secure the object of this right, because of the disobedience of 
his subjects on which such blessedness depends. Thus the moral 
governor sustains every right of the moral universe by sustain- 
ing his own right to reign, i. e., his authority, and by securing 
the object of this right — the actual influence of his authority 
through an atonement — ^by sustaining this right of his own, 
and by securing its object tlirough an atonement, as perfectly 
as he would by rewarding a perfectly obedient, or by punish- 
ing a perfectly disobedient kingdom. 

And now if he finds good reasons for pardoning transgres- 
sion, or rather if 6y so doing he can accomplish a far higher 
amount of good than by any other means, then why not par- 
don, accept and save as many transgressors on certain condi- 
tions prescribed by his wisdom and goodness, as the greatest 
good possible for him to secure may require ? By so doing 
would his perfect moral character be concealed or impaired? 
Plainly not, for he accomplishes all the good he can. What 
more can be done ? If less were done, who could trust, who 
adore ? Can then his justice be impeached ? Plainly not ; for 
while he has violated no right of the pardoned transgressor, he 
has sustained and vindicated every right of his own and of his 
moral kingdom. Can his authority as a lawgiver or the 
authority of his law be questioned ? Plainly not ; for by the 
provision of an atonement he has fully sustained this authority. 
Can it be pretended that he has violated, sacrificed, abandoned 
any principle of rectitude, of truth, of justice, or goodness? 
Not surely in granting pardon and justification under the pro- 
vision of a perfect atonement ; for as we have seen, he appears 
in the full glory of his rightful dominion. Not surely in jwv- 
viding a perfect atonement, for there is no principle of recti- 
tude, of law, justice, or truth, which forbids such a provision, 
nor its eflTect in modifying the law of a merely legal system, so 
that it shall cease to be a rule of judgment. The lawgiver in 
his law under a merely legal system, declares that under the 
existing system the t/rcmsgressor shall die. But he neither de- 
clares nor says aught which implies that the particular system, 
and with it the law of the particular system, shall not be bo 
changed or modified by an atonement, that while the sanctions 
of law remain in full force, the specific law itself o'* a merely 
legal system shall not cease to be a rule of judgment ; and that 
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while the legal necessity of executing its penal sanction in case 
of transgression shall also cease, his right or prerogative re- 
maLoB unimpaired to execute the legal penalty or not in any 
case of transgression, as it shall seem good in his sight. Other- 
wise the God of truth could never have provided the atone- 
ment, nor any atonement properly so called. Nor can it be 
pretended that the lawgiver by any influence of an atonement, 
separates from this perfect law its sanctions, or in any degree 
weakens their influence; for how does the moral governor in 
adopting this additional expedient for the purpose of sustaining 
his authority, take away or weaken the influence of existing 
sanctions? Is an addition a subtraction? K an atonement 
annihilates the sanction of law, or in any way renders it unjust 
to execute the penal sanction on any transgressor, then so far 
it does not uphold but annihilates law itself. In such a case, 
no matter how or by what means an atonement is ma?de, 
whether it be based on a mystical union, on the imputation of 
sins or of righteousness, still it destroys law by separating sanc- 
tions from law, and so exempting the transgressor from a just 
exposure to penalty. Exemption from the penalty is accom- 
plished by the atonement through the annihilation of law. The 
act of pardon and justification by the lawgiver and judge is 
therefore an absurdity and an impossibility. Besides, sanc- 
tions are not only essential elements of a perfect law, and as 
such essential to its authority and its existence, whether in cer- 
tain circumstances they are executed or not, but in certain 
other circumstances eternal justice demands their execution. 
The perfectly obedient subject, if there be such a subject, must 
according to every principle of law and justice be rewarded. 
Nothing can divest law of its reward for the obedient suBject. 
The disobedient subject of law, according to the same principle 
of law, must wUJiout faith be punished even under the provis- 
ion of a perfect atonement. The certainty that the elect sinner 
will believe during his probation,affects not the truth of the pro- 
position, that without faith the legal penalty must be executed 
on him, which shows that the law has the same penalty accord- 
ing to its essential nature as law, which maj justly be inflicted 
on both the elect and non-elect, though it will not be inflicted 
on the former, when both shall be judged by the law of faith. 

Nor can the moral governor or his kingdom, acquire a right 
to the pardon of even a believing transgressor as the necessary 
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and proper effect of an atonement The atonement is not de- 
signed to oreate, nor can it create any new rights. New rights 
may indirectly result from it by gratuitous promise to the Re- 
deemer and to others ; but the atonement as such, is designed 
simply to sustain one and only one existing right, and to secure 
its object — the authority of the moral govteior or his right 
to reign. There is no other existing right in case of trans- 
gression, as we have seen, whose object an atonement can 
secure. The right of the moral governor, and that of his 
kingdom, to their own highest conceivable blessedness in re- 
spect to these objects of these rights are irretrievably marred 
by sin. To say when sin has taken place, that the atonement 
secures the objects of these rights in the highest possible de- 
gree, and so creates rights which did not before exist,is not 
true ; for both these rights existed in absolute perfection before 
and without the provision of an atonement — the right to the 
highest possible happiness conceivable, involving in each case 
the right to the highest possible happiness in aU eircnmiUmces 
even when sin exifits, while neither of these rights can be ac- 
quired as the effect of the atonement, nor could be alicomted 
without an atonement Besides, that the lawgiver cannot ac- 
quire his right to pardon the transgressor as the true and proper 
effect of the atonement, is evident from another oonsideTatioD. 
When the atonement as such has fully sustained the anth(Nrity 
of law as it must, there is yet anoth^ thing necessary to tl]^ 
lawgiver's right to pardon even one transgressor ; for the act 
of pardon must not only be rendered consistent witii the au- 
thority of the lawgiver, but consistent also with ihe ^/eneral 
good. But the pardon of the transgressor without faith or per- 
sonal holiness would not be consistent, but inconsistent with 
the general good, and the lawgiver can have no rigbt which 
is incoufiifitent with the general good. The atonement as such, 
therefore, cannot result in tJie right of the lawgiver to pardon 
the transgressor, but must produce its whole effect in sustain- 
"*>. V ^"^^^*y ^ *® lawgiver. Nor can the atonement as 
such be the ground of pardon, either directly or indirectly, by 
bemg a manifestation erf the love of God to a sinful world, and 
as such a manifestation,having a reclaiming tendency or in- 
nuence ; for it is only as a complete and perfect atonemeBt,that 
It Decomes such a manifestation of love as it is, and thus ac- 
quires Its redaiming influence. An effect is no part of the 
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essential nature of its cause. The atonement then must be 
complete in its essential nature, and so folly sustain the au- 
thority of the lawgiver, or it cannot manifest the love of the 
lawgiver to sinful men, or possess the least reforming tendency. 
Is it then said, that an atonement must be a designed substUike 
for the punishment of the pardoned sinner? But surely a 
perfect lawgiver can dedgn to substitute nothing for this 
punishment except a complete and perfect atonement ; except 
that which as its ftall effect sustains the lawgiver's authority. 
Hie design thus to substitute it, cannot therefore be essential 
to its completeness or perfection as an atonement, but must 
refindt solely from its completeness as an atonement. 

Nor ye*— and most of all — can an atonement render it unjust, 
as some suppose, to ati elect transgressor to punish him. Every 
transgressor, elect or non-elect, deserves to be punished, ai^d 
llierefore may be as ^fi^«% punished under an atonement as 
were no atonement provided. He deserves to be punished, 
not on the ground of having the absurd right to bepmdshsd^ 
but solely on the ground of having violated the rights of the 
moral governor and of his kingdom — frights which are eternal 
and immutable, and which, with one grand exception, God's 
right to reign — ^a right protected by Ood, and not by the trans- 
greasor-^are eternally frustrated in their objects by transgres- 
sion. Nor can the transgressor be supposed to acquire, as the 
leffsct of an atonement merely, the absurd right to be exempted 
from tiie legal penalty, according to any principle of law or 
justice. To suppose this, is to suppose that as the effect of an 
atonement merely, he acquires and sustains some new personal 
rektion to law, to justice, and to the general good, which 
rendero his exemption from punishment his due ; for no being, 
except on the ground of such a relation, can possess a right to 
any blessing as At9 Aue. To exempt one then from a deserved 
penalty who hsA a right to such exemption, is not an act of 
pardon or forgiveness, but an act of rendering to him what is 
hts diie^ what can be justly claimed on his part, what cannot 
be withheld from him without flagrant injustice to him; in a 
word; it is an act of justice. Thus to exempt one from a de^ 
served penalty who has u right to the exemption, is to exempt 
from punishment one who ought injustice to be punished, and 
who ought not in justice to be punished — ^who deserves to be 
punished, and does not deserve to be punished — ^the doing of 
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which defies all power and all prerogative. Besides, the trans- 
gressor can deserve punishment simply and solely on the 
ground that the rights of the moral governor, and the rights 
of his kingdom — ^rights which in their very nature are immu- 
table and eternal — that these must with one exception remain 
violated by the transgressor, and be thus frustrated in their ob- 
jects for evermore. He has done this deed. He has done what 
he could to frustrate every right of the moral universe, and to 
fill this universe with the woes of sin instead of the joys of per- 
fect and universal holiness : he had successfully accompli^ed 
the result, had not God by atonement and grace interposed 
his influence to prevent the dire catastrophe. And now can 
ill-desert be separated from such an act or from its author? 
Can the relation of the cause to its effect be separated from the 
former ? Can these momentous rights of God and of his king- 
dom, thus irretrievably and eternally frustrated in their objects 
by the transgressor, be looked upon in their ruins, known and 
thought of by himself and by every rational and knowing being, 
and the ill-desert of such a deed not be necessarily and infalli- 
bly known by all to be^or^^ maeparable from its perpetrator ? 
Can such a moral being become sinless, free from ill-desert in 
the sight of God, of man, of truth ? Not while he is immortaL 
Hi-desert once incurred by the act of the transgressor, is not an 
appendage which can be laid aside or separated from his act. 
This is admitted by the doctrine of imputed sin. And if it can- 
not be separated from the act, no more can it be from the actw. 
The act when done is in its nature and tendency,and as a cause 
of its actual effect, all in ill-desert that it ever can be. It 
cannot be changed by being made a less evil than it is ; and 
however \\xQfvU effect of the act in the destruction of all rights 
is restricted and limited by the interposition of the lawgiver, 
the ill-desert of the act or of the actor is not thereby either 
lessened or taken away. For a perfect atonement enthrones 
law and the law^ver, not by rendering it unjust to punish, 
but by rendering it not unjiMt^ that is, consistent with justice 
to pardon the transgressor. Thus the sanctions of God's law, 
the terrors of his justice, and the withering abhorrence of his 
holiness for sin, in their unobscured and awful manifestation, 
are combined with the full effulgence of his love and mercy in 
all their attractions and charms to a revolted world. These are 
the wonders of the cross. It is this vision of Gkwi which will 
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make the Leaven of the redeemed. The ill-desert of sin will 
not be regarded as a thing that was and is not, nor yet for- 
gotten or unthonght of, in one note of that song to the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne — ^mnch less will a right to 
pardon and eternal life be claimed in that song. WiU that 
persecutor and blasphemer, that chief of sinners who said, 
** God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of Christ ;" 
and again, " By the grace of God I am what I am ;" and again, 
" I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus my Lord ;'^ will this man whose life as an 
apostle was one halleluiah of praise to his Bedeemer here on 
earth, forget this song on his throne above ? Will he ever for- 
get his present ill-desert, or deny that the justice of God as a 
lawgiver might cast him down from his throne to the doom he 
deserves t Can such theology be in heaven f The claim of 
rigJU to heaven^s reward, no matter on what it were founded, 
would chill and break every heart and cause the praises of 
redeeming love to cease. No mystical union, no imputation 
of sins and of righteousness, no works of law, no legal right- 
eousness, will be set to music in that world. Sinners there 
appreciate the mercy which confers eternal life on those who 
deserve eternal death. They wish not to forget their ill-desert 
It is the cherished remembrance of it, with its contrition, which 
inspires their gratitude, their joys and their praises; nor would 
heaven be heaven to them, could they not cast their crowns 
at the feet of Him " on whose head are many crowns."* 

In confirmation of our present leading proposition, that the 
law of Ood is immutable in its sanctions, much more might be 
said on the authority of the Scriptures. Indeed the proof meets 
us as it were in every part of the sacred volume. It is so var 
rious, so multiform, and so obviously decisive, that while it 
would be tedious, it is quite unnecessary to attempt any exhi- 
bition of it in its particular forms and fullness. What I further 
propose at present, is in a brief way to call attention to some of 
the more striking facts of God's providence, in which he must 

* ContrittoQ on the part of a einner against God is so fit, so appropriate, so 
beooming, and therefore so grateful to the mind, that it is absolutely necessary 
to his highest happiness. Having sinned, it is impossible in the nature of things 
that he should be happy in the highest degree possible to him without contri- 
tion. The heaven of the sinner is emphatically the contrition of grateful love, 
everunder the smile of Ood, singing " Unto Him that loved us and washed us 
from oor sins In his own blood." 

Vol. n.— 8 10 
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be viewed as having begun the execution of the penal sanction 
of his law. 

Man then at his creation was placed under law by his 
Maker, with the sanctions of eternal lite and eternal death.* 
This law as a perfect rule of action, involved nothing less in 
requirement than that spirit of loyalty which is due to the all- 
perfect Being from creatures made in his own image, and (rf 
course was nothing less than what our Saviour has called ^^ras 

FIRST AND GREAT OOUMAKDWRKI OF THE LAW." This laW, COn* 

sidered as a perfect rule of action, was virtually given to God's 
entire moral creation, and of course thus given as the law of 
requirement to the whole race of human beings, as binding on 
them from the commencement of their j^ture moral and act 
countable existence. Godbowever, had in his high counsdd 
determined not only that our first parents should be the pro* 
genitors of a numerous raee^'.but also that this whole race 
^ould become the subjects of this perfect rule of action itom 
the commencement of their moral agency and conmience their 
moral character by transgressing this perfect law. Our first 
parents had no sooner transgressed this perfect law than the 
promise of redemption was revealed, and they and the whole 
race of their descendants were placed under an economy of 
mercy — ^an economy under which the latter were to conunence 
not only their moral relations to their Maker but also their 
moral character in sin. Was then the perfect law of God re- 
pealed, or its essential sanctions separated from it ? Was it 
thus annulled as an authoritative rule of action by grace! 
Was the law as law impaired in its essential perfection, aiui 
force, so that the transgressor aside from grace was not fully 
closed to its penalty? Then were grace in redemption a 
solecism — a redemption from a legal penalty when there was 
no such penalty which could be executed. Redemption then 
necessarily implies a law with a penalty, which from the very 
nature of law must be executed on every transgressor, unless 
its execution be prevented by his comjdiance With the con- 
dition of jfkrdoning mercy. 

And now how prominentiy and impressively is all this pre- 
sented throughout Ae whole patriarchal history! Who had 
not transgressed the law of God? Not one. Who was de- 

^ 1 shall attempt to show hereafter that such fe the only possible meaolDg of 
the language of this law. 
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livered from its fearful penalty t Abel, Enoch, Koah, Abra^ 
ham, Lot— those and those only who in faith offered sacrifice 
to God, emblematical of the real and all-sufficient atonement 
of the promised seed — the Son of Gk)d. What became of all 
other men ? Let the deluge answer which engulfed a world ; 
let the tempest of fire which destroyed the cities of the plain. 
These according to Christ and his apostles, were ensamples 
" suffering the^ vengeance of eternal fire."* Thus in the begin- 
ning of this world's history, the actual execution of the legal 
penalty of sin haa been averted from those only who by faith 
have relied on the great sacrifice of redemption, while the exe- 
cution of this penalty has been begun before the eyes of men 
in all those inniimerable cases in which temporal death in 
God's vindictive judgments has been known to conle upon men 
in their sins. And now is there no penalty as a legal sanction 
pertaining immutably to Gkni's law — ^penalty^ which can be 
averted from the transgressor only by accepting the grieat 
sacrifice of redemption, with the acknowledgment of the just 
desert of that penalty? Is the law of God (xs lam — ^I do not 
say as a particular hkkd of law — ^modified in the least respect; 
especially is it not distinctly, and as it were in fact sensibly 
manifest^ enthroned in its full authority by its essential penal 
simction ? And if we follow the history of God and of man in 
this world as given by revelation, from the calling of Abraham, 
in the deliverance of his descendants from Egypt, in the giving 
to Israel of the law on Mount Sinai, smd in his administration 
of this law itself as their national king and national deity ; 
or rather if we view this theocracy as a system representing 
God'a moral government over men as moral being& — ^for other-' 
wise it is nothing but a system of beggarly elements — what do 
we find in tins history of God and man but God in sensible 
Bianifestation, presenting himself constantly, almost exclusively, 
in the premature temporal death of men as transgressors of the 
Mosaie law, by war, by famine, by pestilence, every instance 
tii which stands forth as an instance of vindictive wrath, of 
death in sm — eternal death tf These things were done through 

* Christ has clearly taught the geneial principle 4lial«U the dgnal Judgments 
oC God whidi plainly overtake men in the Umn of temporal death, for (heir tint 
md m that sou, are the begun executionof the legal penalty of sin. Thus in 
Luke, xiii. 15, he enforces the doctrine by an appeal to &cts 1 

f Vide subsequent lectures on Legal Penalty. 
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many, many long centuries — done not only in the view of Is-^ 
rael, but of all the nations of men. If now we pass to the 
righteous judgment of God in the destruction of this people 
who crucified their Messiah — ^the most signal expression of 
wrath which God ever made in this world, and view it as we 
must, the beginning of his vindictive wrath never to end — 
what do we find but God revealing himself by facts manifest 
to sense, in the execution of the penalty of his law on impeni- 
tent and unbelieving men ? And now in view of these facts, 
will it be pretended that the penalty of God's law is separated 
or separable from it, so long as it is law in its essential nature I 
Nothing plainly has separated the penalty of the law from the 
law itself in respect to those on whom this very penalty is 
executed. Has any thing produced this eflFect in respect to 
those who as a further eflFect, are exempted from this evil 
through grace ? This implies that the evil as a legal penalty, 
is in respect to this class, separated from the law before their 
exemption from the evil. Of course such are not exempted 
from the penalty of law, but from an evil which had before 
been but has now ceased to be a penalty of law. They are 
not pardoned ; they are not forgiven ; they are not justified 
according to any principles of law, for the law has been anni- 
hilated in its sanctions, and of course wholly annihilated that 
they may be exempted from what was once its just penalty, 
but is so no longer in respect to them. No matter on what 
supposed grounds or reasons this is done — whether by mystical 
union, by imputation, by atonement, by faith, by any one or 
all these combined — ^if by the separation of the penalty of law 
from law itself, the transgressor is exempted from this evil, he 
is not and cannot be said to be exempted from a legal penalty, 
for there is no legal penalty from which exemption is conceiv- 
able, but forgiveness, remission, pardojj, justification by grace 
in respect to a transgressor of law, are words without meaning. 

But it cannot be necessary to dwell longer on this subject. 
Any view of God's sovereignty, of mystical union, of imputa- 
tion or atonement, which separates from God's perfect law its 
penal sanction in respect to a transgressor, annihilates that law 
for the transgressor's benefit. 

Here too it might be shown that the whole system of re- 
demption as revealed in the Gospel in all its grace and mercy, 
is according to this view of law wholly subverted. For what 
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can be plainer than that if by some mysterious, unheard-of 
maneuver or process^a lawgiver could and should, in his sov- 
ereignty, constitute in reality and truth a multitude of disobe- 
dient subjects of his law, and another sinless or perfectly obe- 
dient subject of his law, one moral person, so that the moral 
character, and with it all the legal relations of the former as 
transgressors should cease to be theirs and become those of the 
obedient subject, and so further, that the moral character of the 
latter, and with it all his legal relations as a perfectly obedient 
subject, should cease to be his and become those of the trans- 
gressors — ^I ask if these things were done, where would be the 
grace, the mercy, the forgiveness, the pardon, the gratuitous 
justification of the Gospel ? So far as acts of grace and mercy 
to the ti*ansgressor are concerned, these consist in some sov- 
ereign acts of necromancy called constituting a mystical union, 
imputation — justly and on grounds of ill-desert inflicting legal 
penalty on a perfectly obedient subject, by which all personal 
sins and ill-desert of the transgressor cease to be his own and 
become another's, and all the perfect personal obedience and 
merit of another become his. Here cease the acts of grace 
and mercy toward the transgressor. What more grace or 
mercy does he need ? What more are possible in his case ? 
But in all this there is no forgiveness or remission of sins, no 
pardon, no gratuitous justification, nor yet the least prepara- 
tion or ground for the possibility of either, but only a prepara- 
tion for him who was once a transgressor, to come free fi'om 
all ill-desert, all guilt, all just exposure to legal penalty, free 
from sin and perfectly obedient to law,and demand as matter of 
absolute right and justice, on the ground of personal merit, the 
acceptance and favor of the lawgiver. Is this pardoning or 
forgvoing iniquity ? Is any such use of language to be found 
in Hebrew, Greek or Latin — ^in any human language ? Did a 
human being ever ask God or another human being to pardon 
his offense or his sin, meaning that it should be done by the 
process of mystical union, imputation, and by so giving him a 
personal claim — ^a claim de meritOy a claim of right and justice — 
to favor on the ground of his absolute faultiness and the fulfill- 
ment of every obligation? Is this "justifying the ungodly ?" 
Is this being justified ^r^rfy by his gracej through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus ? 'Or is it the subversion of the 
entire system of grace and mercy revealed in the Gospel I 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE NATURE OF GOD'S MOBAL GOVERNMENT A8 
BEVEALED. 

8«etloii9: Tb« Isw • nle cf tetion nd Mi of )«dgiiiMt-*Sitar oil tUt poliii<*-L^ 
action neT«r called law in the Beriptnrea.— All men are nnder It, taowerer.— All men, in flMti 
condemned by it, but not Judged bf it as yet— Ol^eotionft considered.— PoaMon eonflrmod by a 
▼lew of the ikcts of the SeriptaresL— Section 8: The law, in raqoiring obedienoa, prohibtti 
dlsobedl<nioe, and vie^ «er«a.— Distinction made by theologians, untenable from the nature of 
law.— ImpoMible to be applied to a subject of law.— Intfodooed to JustUy another; tIl, that 
between the aotiTO and pMsire obedienee of Christ— Souros In the useof nsgatlTO tws. 
Denied in the Bcrlpturec 

Haying, in the preceding section, considered the law of God 
as immutable in its authc^itj) its claim, its sanctions, I now 
propose to consider it — 

Sect 2. — ^As a rale of action, and not a rale of judgment. 

M7 proposition may be more fully stated thus: Thai, th$ 
word law J when applied in the manner now under oonsiderch 
tiorij though used in the Scriptures to denote Ood^s rule of ao- 
tionj regv/iring of men their whole duty^ is never in this appH- 
cation used to denote the rule of judgmenL 

Error in respect to this part of the subject, has, I iq^rehend, 
been a source of other errors, and on this account requires cor- 
rection. In many, not to say in most of those languages into 
which the Scriptures have been translated, as well as in that in 
which the New Testament was written, the word lwu> may be 
said to denote a rule (f judgment as well as an wutiioriiaiive 
rule of action. This may be said to be the common and proper 
meaning of the word with all nations except the Hebrews. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at, that one peculiarity in the 
Hebrew use of the word should be overlooked by at least many 
of the translators and expounders of the sacred writings. In- 
deed, it is difficult, if not impossible, in some cases to avoid 
conceiving and speaking of the law of Gk>d's moral government 
over men, without conceiving it as unmodified by an economy 
of grace. In this use the word denotes — and for aught I see, 
is and must be used to denote for certain necessary purposes — 
a universal, authoritative rule of action and of judgment to 
its subjects ; &us requiring ol them all that which as moral 
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beings they ought to do, as the only condition of acceptance 
and favor on the part of the lawgiver. This I shall find it 
convenient to speak of as law in the classic sense of the voord^ 
or in other forms of language which shall distinguish it from 
law ajs including an economy of grace. The reality of such a 
law, in this full and precise meaning, must be admitted. Its 
comprehensive nature, what it is not and what it is, I have 
attempted largely to unfold in preceding lectures. Nor can 
we even form any just or adequate conception of an econ-^ 
omy of grace, without forming this conception of law under 
such a system of moral government as that which, without an 
economy of grace, would and must exist over tiie moral crea- 
ti(mofGt>d. 

This law of God's moral government, as both a rule of action 
and of judgment, is the law of benevolent action — ^that law 
which the Saviour calls (not law, but) " the first and great ' 
eommandmeni of the UmP "The second," as he tells us, "is 
like unto it." lliese for certain purposes may be distinguished 
from each other as he has distinguished them. They may also 
be understood as one ; the former as including in all ordinary 
cases the latter, together with such particular precepts for the 
regulation of subordinate acts and doings as in the variable 
circumstances of men become W^ and wrong ^ though, as be- 
fore explained, never moraU/y right and wrong. Under this 
law, €k>d, as we have seen, placed our first parents in Paradise, 
requiring obedience to the first and great commandment, in 
instituting the holy rest and worship of the Sabbath, and obe- 
dience to the second in their social relations ; while the positive 
prohibition^ which they violated, bespoke his supreme and 
rightful sovereignty, and was clothed, as were the others, with 
all the majesty of law as a rule of action and a rule of judg- 
ment, sustained by eternal sanctions. 

But here the question arises, Is this rule of action and <^ 
judgment — this law of God's moral government — ^in this fuD. 
meaning, ever called Iww^ or spoken of as an actually existing 
law of God, in the Scriptures ? I admit and maintain that 
enough is said of it in the Scriptures to unfold its nature and 
import, and to render proper the application to it of the word 
lofw^ in this most absolute or fuUest import. (Yide Gen. ii. 16 ; 
iii. 11 ; Bom. v. 14 ; 1 Tim. ii. 14.) llie formal enactm^it in 
G^^k ii« 16, and the sentence, ^^ unto condemnation," after its 
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transgression, though not a sentence dooming onr first parents 
and their posterity to bear the full penalty threatened, are de- 
cisive that our first parents were placed under this rule as a 
law in the most absolute sense of the word. The reason that 
it is never expressly called law as an existing reality, is not 
that it ceased to be an authoritative rule of action to men ; nor 
that men by transgression did not deserve its full penalty ; nor 
that without redemption through the promised seed they must 
not incur such a doom. But I would ask, whether the reason 
of this fact may not be this : that this rule of action and of 
judgment was no longer what it had been to Adam before his 
apostasy, nor what it would be to his descendants were they 
to live and act under a merely legal system, but that as a rule 
of judgment, in all its fearfulness, it was superseded by that of 
the Gospel ? (Rom. ii. 16 ; John, iii. 18 ; Heb. xii. 18 ; John, v. 
22, 27 ; 2 Thess. i. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 11.) Was it not of high prac- 
tical importance to divest the minds of sinful men of the 
thought, that they were in the absolute sense under this law as 
a rule of judgment, and to convince them that " there is for- 
giveness with God, that he may be feared ?" Would this have 
been easily accomplished, had this law been held up to human 
contemplation as a rule of judgment? Has it not ever been 
difficult to possess the human mind of the idea that a rule of 
action is not necessarily also a rule of judgment? 

Whatever opinion we^ may form upon these points, it seems 
quite undeniable that the word law^ since the fall of man and 
the promise of the Redeemer, cannot be used in divine revela- 
tion to denote the law of God's moral government as an ac- 
tually existing rule of judgment to this sinful world. The rea- 
son is, that this law is not nor can it be a rule of judgment 
under an economy of grace. 

On this point let me not be misunderstood. I am not saying 
that the whole world are not, and have not always been, under 
the law of God's moral government as a rule of action. As 
' such a rule — as a requirement of what ought to be done — it is 
a rule of constant, universal, unchangeable, and eternal obliga- 
tion upon every subject of God's moral dominion. Nor is this 
all that can with truth nor all that need be said of it It is 
such a rule that all men, having transgressed it, are already 
under its just condemnation ; so far under its condemnation, 
that if tried by it and judged by it and by nothing else, they 
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would and must be actually condemned, and sentenced to bear 
its Ml penalty. Such a result must follow such a trial that 
the authority of the law might be sustained. But there has 
been no such trial of any human being, nor any necessity for 
it The authority of this law, which is its whole influence, has 
been, as we have seen, fully preserved and established by the 
great propitiation of the Son of God. (Bom. iiL 31.) 

While then it is conceded that all men are thus under the 
law of Gbd's moral government ; under it as a rule of action 
with unimpaired obligation ; under it as imparting a knowledge 
of sin and just condemnation ; under it as a rule of judgment 
so far that they must be doomed to bear its fall penalty, xmless 
deliverance comes from some other source than the law itself; — 
it is stiU maintained that they are not under it as a rule of judg- 
ment, according to which on the great day of account their 
linal allotment is to be fixed. If this were so then none can 
be justified or saved ; for he who is judged and sentenced ac- 
coiding to this law, and who has transgressed it as all men 
have, must bear its penalty. Nor will it be pretended, at least 
by any Protestant, that this law is a rule of judgment to be- 
lievers — ^to them who obey the Gospel. For then how can 
they be justified ? Is it then a rule of judgment to unbelievers 
— to them who do not obey the Gospel ? But where do the 
Scriptures teach that unbelievers are to be judged and con- 
demned on the last day, by the law of God's moral govern- 
ment ? How does this comport with the Saviour's declaration, 
" He that believeth not is condemned already" [not because 
he has disobeyed the law], '^ because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God ?" Besides, is any thing 
more plainly taught in the Scriptures than that all men, Jew 
and Gentile, shall be judged on the final day according to 
the Gospel t (Rom. ii. 16.) Nor does this imply that the un- 
believing are not under condemnation for the sin and guilt of 
transgressing the law of God's moral government, so far as they 
can be without the final and decisive act of the judge ; nor 
that they will not as unbelievers be actually doomed to bear 
the penalty of this law, when tried and sentenced by the 
GospeL Surely the Gospel exempts no unbelieving transgres- 
sor of this law from the execution of its penalty. All men 
come to the judgment-seat in the common character of trans- 
gressors of this law, condemned by it as law, self-condemned, 
&9 12 
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not to be convicted of their transgression by trial, bat knowing 
that they are worthy of the death which is the legal penalty. 
Every month is stopped with an overwhelming sense of guilt, 
and tiie way fully prepared without trial, or judgment, or sen- 
tence, for the execution of the legal penalty. For aught that 
appears from the Scriptures, God (were there no other fact to 
be decided except that men are transgressors of this law) might 
execute its penalty without a judgment-day, and still sufficiently 
manifest his justice. Or if not, if there would be a necessi^ 
that all should be tried by the violated law as a rule of judg- 
ment, then all must be condemned to bear its penalty. To say 
otherwise, or to say all that can with truth be said in the pres- 
ent case, viz., that thus tried by the law,all must be doomed to 
bear its penalty, unless as tried by the Gospel also, they shall 
be exempted from this penalty, is to say that this law is not 
the rule of judgment by which their final allotment is to be 
determined. 

Indeed, how can this law be the rule of judgment to any t 
IiL respect to all men, with the common character of transgres- 
sors of this law and the common condition of just exposure to 
its penalty, the sentence of the law is suspended by a gracious 
economy, or rather has been so set aside, that the connection 
between transgression and punishment may be dissolved by 
the subject's own act, and that not a human being need be 
fixed in his final allotment by this law as a rule of judgment 
Another probation than that under l|tw as a rule of judgmait 
has been instituted for all, and another trial than that accord- 
ing to law awaits aU under a provision of grace, which nothing 
can annul. The judge cannot condemn and so doom a trans- 
gressor of this law to bear its penalty, according to this law as 
a rule of judgment, without contravening his own ordinance of 
grace. The final question is then, not what saith the violated 
law to aU transgressors as a rule of judgment. It has already 
said one and the same thing concerning all. It has given to all 
the knowledge of sin and of merited condemnation, and so 
stopped every mouth. Its decision in respect to men is so far 
final and needs no repetition. But does die Gospel assume in 
its previous and proffers of grace, that this law has thus actu- 
ally condemned any ? What then is its redemption (2 Peter, 
ii. 1) provided for all men } Besides, if this law has actually 
condenmed any as sinners, it has actually condemned all; and 
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whut then is that Gospel which with its provisions of grace is 

to be preached to every creature ? 

Ib it here said that none will be condemned at last, except 
those who have transgressed this law t True ; but how does 
this prove that any will be judged by this law, and condemned 
because \liej have transgressed it, when all through grace 
may escape such a trial and its doom ; and when not one can 
or will be thus condemned, nor condenmed at all, except he 
disbelieves the Gospel, or at least the proffered grace of God 
to both Jew and Gentile ? Surely the fact of transgressing law 
decides nothing in respect to any, either for justification or 
sanctification, and therefore decides nothing concerning the 
future allotment of men as transgressors of law. On the con- 
trary, the final decision of the Saviour of the world has fixed 
the terms of life and death once for all : ^^ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be danmed.'^ What' can be plainer than that the final, the 
determining question in respect to each transgressor of this^law 
— ^a question on the decision of which the eternal issue wholly 
depends — ^is, has he believed the Gospel or has he not, has he 
obeyed the Gospel or has he not } Tf he has, the non-execu- 
tion of the legal penalty being conditioned on his believing is 
arrested — averted ; and he being tried and judged is also justi^ 
fied according to the Gospel — ^that is, according to the prin- 
ciples of a gracious economy. If he has not, the execution of 
the legal penalty being conditioned on his imbelief, is not ar- 
rested or averted, and he being tried and judged is condemned 
according to the GospeL And now what is the determining 
cause or reason of the justification of the one ? Plainly his 
faith in the Gt)spel ! What is the determining cause or reason 
of the condemnation of the othW ? Plainly his disbelief of the 
Gospel I Had the believer not believed, he had been con- 
demned Had the unbeliever believed, he had been just- 
ified. 

Is it said that no transgressor of law can be doomed to 
bem* its penally unliess he be tried, judged, and condemned 
according to law ? But the Gospel proceeds on the opposite 
assumption — ^that the transgressor of law must bear the legal 
penalty, unless he be delivered from it when tried and judged 
accordUig to the GospeL Besides, the law itself demands no 
guch trial or process as that now supposed for the specified 
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purpose. It demandB no execution of its penalt7 to uphold its 
authority, which is the only conceivable reason for demanding 
it. The atonement of the Son of God upholds its authority in 
absolute perfection, and thus wholly removes the necessity for 
this legal process by removing every reason for it. The end or 
object of a trial is, not to determine who can and who cannot 
be justified consistently with the authority, and with all the 
principles of law, for all can be ; but to determine who can, 
and who cannot be justified consistently with other interests of 
benevolence — ^interests with which the justification of the sinner 
becomes consistent by his faith or personal holiness. On this 
condition the Gospel proclaims a complete amnesty to all men 
in respect to legal penalty ; and the question is, whether \mng 
as every one is a transgressor of the law, when judged as he 
must be according to the Gk)6pel, he shall be condemned by 
the Gk)spel? If so, the law takes its course, and the trans- 
gressor has to bear the deserved penalty of the law with the 
superadded curse of the Gospel. Nor is there any other way 
or mode in which he can be sentenced to bear the penalty of 
the law ; for if we suppose him to be judged by the law and 
convicted of being a transgressor of law, still he could not be 
doomed to bear its penalty without being also tried and judged 
by the Gospel, and thus being convicted of having rejected 
the Gospel by imbelief, and in this way only incurring the 
penalty of the law. 

While all men are then under the law of God's moral govern- 
ment as a perfect rule of moral action, and while none can 
escape its just penalty except by faith in the Gk)6pel, they are 
not under it as a rule of judgment by which their future allot- 
ment is to be determined. K these things are so, it follows 
that the word Icno can never be used in the Scriptures to denote 
the law of God's moral government as both a rule of action 
and of judgment. 

Again, it may be said, as it often has been, that when the 
subject of God's law transgresses that law, he faUs at once 
under its just condemnation, or that he is at once condenmed 
by the law. Such forms of language are often used by theolo- 
gians. But is not such language very equivocal — ^is it not 
often used in one meaning and then in another meaning by 
the same writer, without his being aware of the fact — and hence 
often used in a meaning in which in its proper meaning it is 
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not true t If then it mean that the transgrefisor of law is 
justly condemned hj the law^ 80*far as he can be without the 
act of the judge condemning him to bear the penalty of the 
law ; or that he is eaposed^ so far as any principle of law is 
concerned, to a just or merited condemnation by the judge ; 
or that judged and sentenced according to law, he must be 
eondenmed to bear its penalty, the truth of this I have already 
conceded. But if it mean that the transgressor of law is, ac- 
cording to law, necessarily and hopelessly condemned to bear 
its penalty, so that through an adequate atonement thei*e can 
be no auUiorized hope of escaping the penalty, or so that the 
proffer of pardon may not instantly follow the act of transgres- 
sion — this I deny, as contrary to tiie revealed fact in the case 
of our first parents, and of all their surviving descendants. 
According to one of these meanings of the language, if true 
there can be no economy of grace, while the truth of the other 
is the only possible ground of such an economy. The differ- 
ence in these meanings of language is then of fundamental im- 
portance. That use of it in which one meaning in the mind of 
a writer is confounded with the other, or that in which the 
two meanings specified are not precisely distinguished, is only 
to begin and end in confusion of thought respecting one of the 
most material truths on the subject. And yet how few of one 
large class of commentators on Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
especially on the 5th chapter, have not either confounded the 
two meanings of this form of language, or rather used it to 
mean the act of God condenming men actually to bear the 
penalty of his law I If this be so, of what avail is redemption 
by theSonof Gk)dl 

Let us now look at the various dispensations of God toward 
the human race at different periods. From the apostasy of 
man and the promise of a Bedeemer, we find in all the Scrip- 
tures no formal express promulgation of the law of God's moral 
government as a rule of judgment to this sinful world. During 
die whole patriarchal dispensation, that is, from Adam to 
Hoses (Bom. v. 14), we find Bevelation silent in respect to 
this law, even as a rule of action, and of course as a rule of 
judgment. We find sin abounding as the transgression of this 
law, and its prevalence recognized in the severity of divine 
judgments, or rather in the execution of its penalty begun in 
the destruction of the world by a deluge, and afterward of 
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Sodom and Gk)moiTah by fire and brimstone ( Jnde, ver. 7). And 
yet how impressively in botiv cases is the great truth c^ Gospel 
grace unfolded I Bighteous Noah and his family are, safe in 
tiie ark ; righteous Lot is deliyered in the overthrow of the 
cities of the plains, and had there been ten righteous there, i. e^ 
righteous by faiih^ these cities had not been destroyed. Here 
then is a revelation of the doctrine of justification by fiuth-^-of 
the relation of the " obedience of faith" in averting the wrath 
and securing the favor of GFod. We find sin also— ein as the 
transgression of law — ^not less truly recognized by all the gen- 
eration of the righteous, as Abel, Enoch,^ Noah, Abraham, &c^ 
especially in their ^^ offerings and burnt-offerings for sins." 
We find various divine comnumds and directions for the regu- 
lation of human conduct, but.no full, formal, promulgation of 
the law of God's moral government Still, we find sin and the 
knowledge of sin as meriting condemnation, ever distinctly rec- 
ognized. But we find so far as the language of Revelation is 
concerned, not the law of God's moral government presented 
as the rule of judgment, but instead and prominently, the 
placability and tite mercy of Gt>d to the guilty. We find this 
law clearly implied as a rule of action and duty for men as 
moral beings, who had transgressed it — a law according to 
which they might h^juMy judged sjid fuatly condemned ; but 
we find even for such beings, not a rule of judgment in this 
law, but a rule of judgment provided by grace — ^provided in 
" the law of faith," and the question of man's acceptance or 
condemnation to be, not whether he has transgressed the law of 
God's moral government, but whether he has obeyed the law 
of faith. In a word, we find clearly implied the perfect law of 
God's moral government in all its authority and influence as a 
rule of action, and we also find an economy of grace. The latter 
implies sin as the transgression of the former, but wholly pre- 
cludes it as a rule of judgment 

Accordingly, if we now advert to the most signal event under 
this dispensation — ^the calling of Abraham, and especially to 
the covenant (GaL iii. 8) which Otod made with this father of 
the faithful — we find no promulgation of the law of God's moral 
government, but the economy of grace more fuUy disclosed 
in the import of its conditions, in the superiority of its typical 
priesthood, and in the riches of its grace : in the import of its 
condition, for the patriarch's faith is counted for righteous- 
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ness (Gten. xv. 6*) ; in lie superiority of ito typical priesthood, 
for the name of the priest is ^^hing qf righUausness ;^^ in the 
riches of its grace, for its promise is, ^' I will be a Ood to thee, 
end to thy seed after thee." I cannot but here remark, how di- 
vinely fitted was this method of God's revealing himself to 
men, to lead them to a compliance with the conditions of his 
gracious oovenant Instead of the formal promulgation of law 
with its sanctiiHis of reward and penalty, and thus destroying 
hope through conscious guilt, or fostering self-righteousness 
through the perversion of human pride, that law was known 
at most as a rule of action written on the conscience, and 
through the execution of its penalty by terrible judgments on 
men in their sins, who by faith mi^^t have averted thia issue. 
God too, was ever making abundant and decisive manifesta- 
tions of his tendear mercy to m^i but imperfectly good — men 
who, thongh justly deserving c<Hidemnation by law, became 
righteous by rep^Qtance and faith. How could the wicked 
expect to esci^ the judgment of God f If they did, how must 
they brave the peculiar terrors of the merciful dispensation of 
God by despising the riches of his goodness, and after their 
hardness and impenitent heart treasure up wrath against the 
day of wrath I 

We now pass to another signal change in God's dispensa- 
tion — a change wrought not by abrogating the Abrahamic 
covenant or abating aught from its provisions or promises of 
grace, bat by introducing another covenant founded on far in- 
ferior promises. The descendants of Abraham with the rest of 
the world are now wholly given to idolatry. They have been 
long in Egypt, uid are thoroughly Egyptianized. The designs 
and efforts of Gk>d's mercy and grace toward them are appar- 
ently baffled, but they are not abandoned. He delivers them 
from the bondage into which he had carried them for their 
sins, and by his outstretched arm conducts them through the 
Bed Sea and the wilderness to Mount SinaL Here he makes 
with them another covenant (a <)<a^iM; — tnstiMian)^ and under 



^llie eoddiiion in Gen. xvit 1, is, ** Walk before me and be thou perfect." 
The precept, as I wippoee, most be understood to inculcate not absolute but a 
relatiye perfection— -or perfection as related to the end for which it is required. 
Thus Abraham was required to be a eincere believer— to obey * * the law of fietith' * — 
to be what he must be, to be accepted and blessed of Ood through grace. (Vide 
Kph. iv. 18; PhULiiLlfi.) 
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it as a pecTiliar system, separatee this people from all other 
nations in the land of Canaan, and perpetuates their existence 
as a nation with various revolutions and changes, until it had 
served the high purpose of introducing the reign of their 
Messiah over them and over the world. 

This system, as we have seen, was a theocracy — a system of 
national government, of which God was the naticHial king and 
tutelary deity, adopted with the comprehensive design of re- 
covering this people from polytheism, and of representing the 
higher system revealed to Abraham, which it could not disan- 
nid — the system of Gtod's moral government over men as moral 
beings under an economy of grace. Here I have occasion only 
to call to your remembrance two important things. The one 
is, that God in establishing this theocracy and assuming the 
relation of the national king of Israel, did, like eveiy other na- 
tional king, as became him, require a spirit of loyalty on the 
part of his subjects — i. e., he clearly revealed the perfect law of 
his moral government as the rule of action, though not as a 
rule of judgment The other is, that as a representative sys- 
tem it taught that Gk)d, with the authority of the law of his 
moral government unimpaired, was still administering that 
government under a gracious economy, so that with nothing 
abated of this law as a rule of duty, there was yet another rule 
of judgment for men revealed in the covenant made with 
Abraham and his seed forever, even " the law of faith." 

Thus we see, that in all the dispensations of God toward men, 
the law of his perfect moral government has since the apostasy 
been so modified by an economy of grace, that while its force 
of obligation is not weakened, it has not lost one iota of its au- 
thority or influence as a rule of action, while its penalty will 
be executed on every unbeliever when judged by the Gospel ; 
still, not this law, but the Gospel, will be the rule of judgment 
to this sinful world on the last day. In accordance with these 
things, we find, that while the only rule, which is both a rule 
of action and of judgment to men, is in the Scriptures caUed 
la/u> — "the law of faith" — ^the only possible rule of judgment, 
and therefore of justifying and condemning sinful men under 
an economy of grace, — ^the word law is never applied in the 
Scriptures to the law of God's moral government over men as 
moral beings, to denote an existing rule of action and of judg- 
ment. 
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Sect. 3. — The proposition next to be maintained is, that the 
law of Ood in reqvirmg obedience prohibits disobedience^ and 
injnvhtbUing disobedience requires obedience. The importance 
of presenting this as an essentia principle of law does not 
arise from the onobvions truth of the principle, nor from any 
want of its admission in practical life, so much as from the as- 
sumption and use of the opposite principle in theology. Who 
but theologians have ever tiiought that a subject of law could 
be obedient to law widiout being not disobedient^ or disobe- 
dient to law without being not obedient? Many theologians 
since the Beformation, modifying the view of Anselm, which 
in literal language represents sin as d^ dd>t^ have maintained 
that the transgressor of law incurs two debts — tfie debitwni poencs 
and the debU/um negUgentim. Their theory is, that the trans- 
gressor of law not only transgresses but fails to obey the law ; 
that by his transgression he incurs its penalty, and by his fail- 
ure to obey forfeits its reward. Hence the advocates of this 
theory have been led to the distinction between what they call 
the active obedience of Christ — ^his obedience to the law, and 
his passive obedience — ^his voluntary submission to sufferings 
and death. Hence again, they maintain that the debitnmi 
pcmcB incurred by transgressing law, is canceled by the passive 
obedience of Christ, and the debibwm neffUgentice incurred by 
the want of obedience, is canceled by his active obedience. 

This view of the nature of law I claim to be wholly ground- 
less and forbidden. The known nature of the subject decisive- 
ly shuts off this interpretation. The question respects the 
meaning of the word tmo, de usu loquendi. There is not any 
word better understood by mankind the world over, than this 
word in its present application. Every one knows that law is 
such a rule of action, that its subject acting under it either 
obeys or disobeys it. As a line cannot be conceived which is 
not either straight or crooked, so a subject of law acting in 
this relation, cannot be conceived who is not either obedient or 
disobedient He cannot be conceived to want obedience with- 
out being conceived to be disobedient, nor to want disobedience 
without being conceived to be obedient. The want of obedi- 
ence without disobedience, and the want of disobedience with- 
out obedience, may be truly predicated of a book, a table, or 
any thing else which is not a subject of law. But neither the 
want of obedience without disobedience, nor the want of diso- 
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bedience without obedience, can, with a shade of truth, be 
predicated of a subject of law acdng in this relation. A nuUi 
may be either wise or foolish, but he canned be both. So a 
subject of law may be either obedient or disobedi^ity bat he 
cannot be both. If therefore he is not obedient, he ie diso- 
bedient, and if he is not disobedient he is obedient 

Further, what would be the relation of a subject of law, 
who, under its ceaseless claim for his obedience, can be viewed 
as without obedience and yet not disobedient ; or as without 
disobedience and yet not obedient ? Should it here be said 
that neither of these two relations of tiifi subject of law is eup- 
posable m re or in reality, then I ask, Why is it supposed} 
If there is nothing in the nature of law nor in the relation of 
its subject, to hinder his standitigin one of the supposed rela- 
tions without the other, why may he not be supposed in reali- 
ty so to stand? If the so-called passive obedience of Christ 
can, according to the nature and principles of law place its 
subject in die relation of one who is noi disobedierUy without 
placing him in the relation of one who is obedient, or, as some 
would say, in the relation of one who iq pardoned but not jua- 
Ufied^ who shall say that transgressors of law are not often 
placed in this relation to law t And what shall be said of the 
condition of such transgressors of lawf The law cannot de- 
mand their punishment, for they are pardoned: it cannot 
acquiesce in dieir acceptance and reward, for they are notjtistir 
fied. If they are summoned to the judgment-seat in this ccmi- 
dition, what shall be their allotment? Does the law of God, 
in one of its essential principles, recognize a purgatory? 

Again : should the subject of law from the beginning, per- 
fectly obey the law, his obedience would secure the twofold 
effect of a title to reward and exemption from penalty. Should 
the subject disobey the law, his disobedience would secure the 
twofold effect of the loss of reward and of exposure to penalty. 
But now, if the disobedient subject can according to law, be 
exempted from penalty without being secured in the reward, 
why may not the obedient subject be secured in the reward 
witfiout being secured in the exemption from penalty? If it 
be said that security in the reward of an obedient subject of 
law, necessarily in the nature of the case involves securi^ in 
exemption from penalty, I answer, so does exemption from 
penalty on the part of a disobedient subject of law neceesarily, 
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in the nature of the oaae, involve security m his reward. If 
then something more than ^t which is necessary to exempt 
the disobedient subject from the penalty is necessary to his 
securing the reward, then something m<»*e than that which 
is necessary to secure the obedient subject in his xeward is 
necessary to secure his exemption from penalty. We cannot 
indeed, suppose that a stone should be either an obedient or 
disobedient subject of the law of God's moral government, nor 
of course, that as dther, it should be rewarded or punished. 
But man is a subject of this law. As such he is either an 
obedient or disobedient subject, and must sustain all the rela- 
tions of one or the other. That therefore, which secures to 
him the reward of this law, must exempt him from its penally; 
and that which exenqyts him from its penalty, must secure to 
him its reward. 

Again : according to the theory now opposed, there are in 
the justification of the sinner two causes supposed, each re- 
sulting in its own distinct effect, while either cause must pror 
duce both effects. Thus, according to this theory, thepdasim 
ebedienoe of Ohrist results in or is the cause of tiie justified 
sinner's exemption from punishment. Here then is one cause, 
and its own and exclusive effect Again : the active obedience 
of C9irist results in or is the cause of the justified sinner^s ac- 
ceptance and reward as its own exclusive effect But accord- 
ing to the essential nature of law, nothing can exempt the 
transgressor from the penalty of law but his obedience to law, 
which also secures his rewaid. The active obedience of Christ 
then, in gratuitous justification supplying the want of obedi- 
ence to law or paying the deibUum negUgentic^ must produce the 
same effect which the perfect obedience of the sinner would 
have produced had it been rendered, and must therefore wholly 
supersede the necessity of Christ's paswoe dbedimce. So, ac- 
cording to law, the exemption of the sinner from the penalty 
of law is secured by the absence or want of disobedi^ioe, 
which also would have secured his reward. The passive obe- 
dience of Christ then, in gratuitous justification, answering 
the end of the absence or want of disobedience, or paying the 
dMhim pcmcBj must secure the reward,, and must dierefore 
wholly supersede the necessity of Christ's active obedience. 
Thus, instead of a different, distinct single effect peculiar to 
each cause, each cause produces both effects, or a twofold 
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effect which is the same in both cases. The entire requisite 
effect being necessarily produced ^7 either cause, the necessity 
of the other cause is entirely superseded. If we suppose either, 
not the shadow of a reason so far as the principles of law are 
concerned, can be given for supposing the other. The in- 
ferehce then from the nature and principles of law is undeni- 
able, that if the subject of law is not obedient to law he is 
disobedieiit, and if he is not disobedient he is obedient. Thus 
all men, in their practical conceptions of the subject, conceive 
of the relations to law in every subject of law. None of the 
principles of human intercourse are hetter or more assuredly 
understood than those which result from law. The entire in- 
fluence of law in human society, and all that is comprised in 
the administration of justice or of government among men, 
must wholly cease, if men did not regard a legal requirement 
as a prohibition of its opposite, and a legal prohibition as a 
requirement of its opposite, on the part of the subject of law. 
Such being the imiversal conception of men, sudi and such 
only is the universal import of the word law^ as used in the 
word of God in its present application. To say otherwise, is 
to say that the word is not used in the Scriptures de uau lo- 
quendij which is to say that the word has no meaning, and that 
so far as this important word is concerned, the Scriptures are 
not a revelation. 

It may confirm the truth, briefly to refer to the probable 
source of the error on the subject under consideration. This 
seems to be the use of negative forms of language in certain 
cases in which they answer all the purposes of speech, as well, 
to say the least, as the use of positive forms. Language often 
derives peculiar force from expressing more than it says. 
When our Saviour said to the Jews, " I know you, that ye 
have not the love of Gk)d in you," instead of implying even 
the possible absence of the opposite principle, his language in 
import was a direct and impressive charge of the existence of 
that principle. Because that it can be said of a stone that it 
is not either foolish or wise, can it be said of a man that he* is 
not wise, without saying in import he is foolish ; or of a sub- 
ject of law, that he is not obedient without saying he is dis- 
obedient, or that he is not disobedient without saying that he 
is obedient! 

But I appeal to the language of Christ, which is still xDore 
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, explicit: " No man," saith he, " can serve two masters, for 
eitiber he wSl hate the one and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one and despise the other." How could the trath 
he more plainly or convincingly tan^t respecting man, than 
that if he hates or does not love one of the two great objects 
of moral affection, he does love the other ? And again, he 
saith, ^^ He that is not for me is against me." Who then shall 
say, that in man's relation to God's law there is any middle 
ground, which he can occupy between obedience and disobedi- 
ence ; or that not being for Gk>d is not necessarily identical 
with being against him? — ^that the want of obedience to law 
in the subject of law is not disobedience to law ? 

But we have instruction on this topic, which, it would seem, 
must terminate all debate. The case of the unprofitable servant 
QSaU. XXV. 30) is one not of disobedience as distinguished 
from obedience, but of the wani of obedience. For this, he is 
not merely deprived of a reward, but is doomed to outer dark- 
ness, in weeping and gnashing of teeth. How can it then be 
said that punishment comes for disobedience and not for the 
want of obedience ? 

Thus the principle of law, that in requiring obedience law pro- 
hibits disobedience, and in prohibiting disobedience it requires 
obedience, is not a merely speculative and harmless principle, 
but one which common sense determines to be involved in the 
essential nature of law, and which our Lord deemed of suffi- 
cient practical moment formally to inculcate. Why then has 
this principle of law been denied to such an extent by theolo- 
gians? Is it not plainly invented for the purpose of carrying 
a point, in their seetarian scheme of theology respecting the 
influence of what they call the aeti/ve and the pasewe obedi- 
ence of Christ in our justification t Whether they can main- 
tain their views of the subject on other grounds than the prin- 
ciple of law on which they claim to rest it, is not now the 
question. Whether they can or cannot, these views can derive 
no support from this or any other principle of law. What 
would be the relation of a subject of law with its claim on 
him for ceaseless obedience if he can be viewed as without 
obedience and yet not disobedient, or as without disobedience 
and yet not obedient? 

I have dwelt the longer on this principle of law, because the 
error in respect to it has been made, as it seems to me, the 
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most plausible basis of a far more serious error respecting the 
actiA)e wnd passwe dbecUenoe of CSirist in our justification — en 
error which excludes the great sacrifice of the Son of Gk>d 
from its Smptural and august relation to law, as ezclusiYely 
sustaining its authoritj in our justification. 
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THB ISrATUBEOV GOD'S MOBAL GOVEBNMENT AS 
BEVEALSB. 

8«etldii 4 : The law in tlM sam of Mi reqoIr«nMBta.— Th« ram of reqnlrtmeoto stotod.— Mearared 
bf homu ftod not ugtUe ctpMltiM.-^Tli« law reqntret npromo lore and hooor to the extent 
of man's power.— This lore oomprebends those great datiee that are always binding, and everj 
other doty whenerer it ia binding.— Mistake of dirinea in oonstdering ** the two oommandments 
of the law'' aa equal.— Lore to Ood.— Love of benoTolenoe and not love of complacency.— Bela- 
tlon of one to the other.— This lore is an eleotlvB prelhrence, and sopreme.— The law of Ood 
is perfect ; it is holy, jnst, and good.— T%ia view important to dOTate the atandard of Ohrlstlaii 
piety.— Ought to l>e enft»roed by the Ghriatlan ministry to stimolate to hollneas, and to expose 
the deCMts of « godleaa phUanthrophy. 

I NOW proceed, as I proposed, to consider tiie law — 

Sect. 4— In the snin of its requirements. 

By the 8V/m of the requirements of the divine law I mean 
that one comprehensive requirement which, in its true natore 
and tendency, so involves or includes all others, as when 
obeyed to secure obedience to all others. 

I shall now attempt to show that the sum of the requirements 
of the law of God is, that mom love Qod in the highest degree m 
•which he is eapahle of lomng hvm; or in more simple phrase, 
that he laoe Ood as much as he can love him. 

Such is the obvious and undeniable import of what our 
Saviour calls ^^The first and great commandment of the law," 
which is so often repeated in the Old Testament and so fallj 
ratified in the New; viz., "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength." No form of language, according 
to Hebrew idiom, stronger than that which is here employed, 
can be supposed,for the purpose of expressing man's duty to 
love God to the extent of his power to love him. To under- 
stand the language therefore in any other meaning, is not only 
gratuitous, but is forbidden by the very terms employed. 

The language is also so peculiar, compared with any used to 
describe love toward any other object than God ; it is so mani- 
festly intensive in form and exhaustive in specification, that 
we at once admit its propriety and truth, and feel the irrever- 
ence of applying it to any other object. 
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We Bhall, I think, be Btill more convinced ^t snch is the 
import of this rule of action bj farther explanation and reflec- 
tion. 

Man's capacity to love God is comparatiyelj limited. He 
is not an angel, and with his inferior powers he cannot love 
God as angels do. His feebler intellect with its necessaiy 
feebler apprehension and limited comprehension c^ God, in- 
volves a corresponding weakness of heart and will, so that 
were he to love God with all his power to love him, his love 
would not bum and glow with the intensity of a seraph's fer- 
vor. This fact should guard the mind against all enthuBiastic 
notions on the very subject, in respect to which they have been 
allowed and cherished. And further, man's power of loving 
may be viewed, so to speak, as a given quantity — so much in 
degree, more or less — ^in relation to all the objects which he is 
qualified in his nature to love. 

Moreover, he has not only power to love other objects than 
Gk>d, but is under an absolute necessity of loving many other 
objects. These are fit objects of a degree of affection or love, 
and man cannot suppress and extinguish all affection in his 
heart for each and fdl of them. If he could, and were actually 
so to do, he could not exercise gratitude to God — ^he could not 
sing the song of heaven — ^for gratitude involves not merely love 
to a benefactor, but also the love of his gifts. Now if man 
should love all other objects of affection in as low a degree as 
he can, or in no higher degree than they are fitted to be loved, 
the residue of his power of affection would remain to be 
exercised in loving God ; and should he actu^ly and perfectly 
exercise this power in loving Gk>d, he would love Gk)d as much 
as he can love him^ — ^i. e., " with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his mind, and with all his strength." He 
would thus perfectly fulfill the first and obbat commandment 

This perfect love to God is indeed supreme love ; but it is 
also more than supreme love, for man may love God supreme- 
ly, and yet not love him to the extent of his power. Some 
however, suppose that the sum of the divine requirement is 
supreme love to God, and nothing more. Indeed, theology is 
almost silent in respect to any thing more, even as man's duty; 
as if a creature formed in God's image had no power to place 
God in his affections, in but a slight degree above the things 
which are seen and temporal. But can this be true t Can it 
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be true that Gbd lias given only powers so diminutiye to the 
creature whom he has made for eternal companionship with 
himself} Or has man powers of affection, which in the perfect 
use of them, qualifj him to become an associate with angels 
and archangels, and can any reason be given why man should 
not love God more than supremely, even to the extent of his 
powers? or any reason why he does not in fact thns love Qody 
except that he loves something else nnduly — ^more than it is fit 
to be loved in view of its relative worth ) Nor can man love 
God less than with all his power to love him, and at the same 
time love him as it is fit that he should love him. But perfect 
fitness in the degree of affection toward any object, according 
to the true worth of the object, is essential to, or rather is the 
perfect rightness of the affection, whether natural or moral. 
Of coarse there can be no perfect rightness either natural or 
moral in any affection on the part of man toward God, in 
which man does not love God to the extent of his power. This 
element therefore, whatever be necessary to the moral Tight- 
ness of this affection, is essential to its perfect riff/Uness or rec- 
titude in any sense, and of course to its perfect moral right- 
ness or rectitude. Besides, why ought Qod to be loved by us 
with merely stipreme love, and not to be loved to the extent of 
our power to love himf Of what love less than this can a 
Being of so much greatness, and goodness, and capacity of 
blessedness, be thought worthy? If in the whole range of 
existence there is one such being as we caU God, then in the 
infinitude of his attributes, and in his capacity of blessedness, 
how far must he excel any and every necessarily limited sys- 
tem of creation 1 If we suppose such a system to be enlarged, 
and its perfection and happiness — ^all that can render it beauti- 
ful and lovely — ^to be increased to any extent, so would the 
blessedness of God as rejoicing in his own work also increase, 
in the peculiar and higher blessedness of giving instead of 
receiving. In view of the future, God can never be said to 
have already made the fullest conceivable expression of him- 
self in the happiness of his own creation, nor to have secured 
to himsejf the highest conceivable degree of blessedness. Cre- 
ation, however vast to our apprehension, is and ever must be 
insignificant compared with Uie Creator, save only that it 
reveals a greatness in him unexpressed in the |>ast, and which 
never can be expressed in a coming eternity. 

Vol. n.— 9 18 
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If God ifl a part of the actual universe, then is he inconceiv- 
ably greater in excellence than all beside. In comparison with 
him, any created system were as nothing. To deny man's 
obligation to love with all his power such a being as Gk>d, k 
to deny his obligation to love in the degree proportioned to 
the work of the object ; and if this obligation to love God does 
not exist, none exists. Bat better, far better surely were 
the non-existence or the misery of God's creation, than 
the non-existence or misery of God himself. Yet either the 
non-existence or misery of God is the necessary result of a 
warrant for practical enmity on the part of his moral creation, 
or, which is the same thing, of denying their obligation to love 
him to the extent of their power. If Gx>d then, in that per- 
fect rule given in the first and obeat commandment of his 
Revelation, holds men to the full measure of their obligation 
as moral beings, then he requires them to love him to the 
extent of their power. 

This affection is, as I maintain, ths swm of G^'s require- 
ments of men as their perfect moral governor. It is so in the 
first place, as it is the whole of that to which, in all circum- 
stances of man's existence, alone pertains perfect moral recti- 
tude. Other action as distinguished from this and not included 
in it, may, according to variable circumstances, be rigkt^ or 
may be vyrong^ but can never be morally right But I have 
akeady said enough on the important distinction between 
maraUy right action and action merely rights to show my own 
views of it, and also how confused and erroneous the views of 
many moralists and theologians. 

In the second jplacej the affection of which we speak is the 
simi of Qt)d's requirements as it fully meets and satisfies every 
claim of God on man. He who should love God to the extent 
of his power always and in all circumstances, cannot be con- 
ceived to be moraUy delinquent in any respect or degree what- 
ever. If circumstances exist which dictate and demand acts of 
love and beneficence to his kindred or to other fellow-beings, 
or if circumstances demand the contrary (Luke, xiv. 26), he 
will be sure, under the controlling influence of this principle, 
to conform his subordinate acts^to the demand of circumstances, 
and thus, in such action, to act right. But he thereby adds 
nothing to his own moral rectitude, except the manifestation of 
it^ and of course nothing which is necessary to satisfy GKkI's 
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claim on him as a moral being. What Qod requires of men as 
moral beings is not subordinate, executive action, but that 
morally right affection, and thus he secures the performance of 
all rigkt subordinate action in all the yarying circumstances of 
their existence. Such love to God is the sum of all God's re- 
quirements, as it comprises in its very nature as a principmm, 
or principle all rig/U subordinate action, as the good tree com- 
prises the good fruit which it produces, or the good treasure of 
the heart the good things which the good man bringeth forth 
from it 

There is however, another sense in which theologians seem 
often to speak of what they call the sum of God's requirements. 
They appear to be misled, by misapprehending what the Sa- 
viour means when he says, "On these two commandments 
hang all the (Jewish) law and the prophets." The meaning of 
the Saviour is plain, viz., that all the instruction given by Mo- 
ses and the prophets, for the regulation of human conduct, de- 
pends on and is determined by these two commandments. 
But this is not saying that the first and great commandment 
is not the comprehensive requirement of God's moral govern- 
ment On the contrary, as we have shown in our previous ex- 
plication of the Saviour's language, he clearly teaches that the 
second conamandment, like all other requirements which re- 
spect subordinate- acts or duties, is comprised in the first. Nor, 
as we have seen, is it possible in any sense of the language, 
that any man should love his neighbor as himself, unless his 
love of himself be first duly regulated by his obedience to the 
first By obeying and only by obeying the first, does or can 
his love of himself cease to be inordinate, and thus to be in- 
consistent with perfect love to God, and thus by its due regu- 
lation become the measure of love to his neighbor. Besides, 
a man's love to his neighbor, his fellow-creature, even to his 
kindred, may be inordinate, or rather will be inordinate, unless 
he first obeys the first commandment, in loving God to the ex- 
tent of his power. The sum' then of God's requirements of 
man as a subject of his moral government, in the only proper 
meaning of tfie language, is that he love God to the extent of 
his power. Such is the only supposable meaning of the first 
and asBAT commandment, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength." 
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This view of the Birm of God's requirement of man may be 
confirmed by briefly considering some other essential charge^ 
teristics of the state of mind required. I remark, then — 

That the love to God required in the divine law, is primarily 
the love of henevcienoe. Some theologians suppose the primary 
and only form of this affection to he the love of oomplaoencyj^ 
or the love of Gk>d's perfect moral character. This howerer, 
in view of the only just distinction between these two kinds of 
affection, cannot be true. The love qf henevcienoe is the love 
of the well-being, or of the highest happiness of the sentient 
universe. As God comprises in himself immeasurably '^ the 
greatest poi*tion of being," and of course compared with the 
universe besides the greatest capacity of blessedness, his per- 
fect happiness has more worth than any which can be conceived 
to come into competition with it. He therefore, who loves 
God as his law requires, must love God's highest bleesedness, 
which depends on and results from his own perfect charactw, 
i. e., his own disposition to produce the highest happiness 
which he can produce. Now he who loves Qt)d's highest 
blessedness will also love GK>d's perfect character. This love 
of his perfect character is the love of complacency. It is loving 
God's perfect character on account of its mtrkmc lovdineee 
cmd excellence. But the intrineic loveliness and excellence of 
his perfect character consists in its nature and tendency to pro- 
duce the highest happiness which is possible to Gk>d in the na- 
ture of things. The mind of man, without primcmly loving 
the highest possible happiness, and of course without loving 
Gk>d's highest happiness, cannot love God's character on ac- 
count of its intrinsic loveliness and excellence. The mind can- 
not love the means of an end as such, without primarily loving 
the end of which it is the means. If then the mind doee not 
prima/rihf love the highest blessedness of God and his perfect 
character as the means of this end, and this on account of its 
perfect fitness or adaptation as the msa/ns of producing this end, 
it does not love his character on account of its intrinsic loveli- 
ness or exceU&nce— does not love it at all. In other words, un- 
less the lomA primarihf loves God with the love qfhenevoienoe^ 
it cannot love God with ths love of cornplacenoy. I do not in 
this use of language mean to say that in the order of time 

o Vide Bifihop Butler's Sermon on the LoTe of God. 
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one of theee affectioDS is prior to the other; but I intend to 
express simply the idea of priority in the order of nature, or 
the dependence of one on the other. I do not suppose, nor 
would I imply, that the two affections ever exist separately in 
the mind in such a manner, that the love of benevolence can 
exist without the contemporaneous existence of the love of com- 
jiaoenoy* Though separable by a mental analysis which shows 
« dependence of one on the other, as in many other cases, they 
are justly viewed as co-existing in one complex state of the 
mind, properly called tJ^ love of Ood. 

Again : the love required in the divine law or God's perfect 
rule of action, is an decime preference of God. President Ed- 
wards has often said that ^^ the affections are only the stronger 
and more vigorous actings of the will.'* And yet it would be 
easy to show that he often distinguishes them, not only in the 
Inq[uiry on the Will, but in his other writings. In his Disser- 
tation on Virtue, he says : " True virtue most essentially con- 
sists in benevolence to Being in general. Or, it is that consent, 
propensity, and union of heart to Being in general, that is 
immediately exercised in general ffood-wiUJ^ I cite this pas- 
sage from Edwards to show that its meaning is the same as 
that which I have so often used on the same subject when 
speaking o£ the nature of virtue, and substantially that which, 
theologically speaking,! express, when I say the love qf Ood is 
etn elective preference of Ood. I adopt this language because it 
describes love to Ood as both an affection and a choice — ^as an 
act of the will and heart. 

As I have elsewhere shown more at length, every act of 
will not only implies the prior existence of affections toward 
at least two objects, but the present existence of such affections; 
for the mind in every act of will, electively gives these exist- 
ing affections supremely to one of these objects rather than to 
the other. It is equally true, that affections can in no form of 
love, desire or propensity, become practical^ or prompt or 
move the mind to subsequent action in respect to one object 
rather than another, without an act of the will, or the elective 
act by which the affections are placed supremely on one ob- 
ject rather than on the other. I need not say that love to God 
as required in the great commandment, is eminently a practical 
affection, — ^the moral principle, j>rmo^>iwm, the beginning and 
source of all other right action. Thus viewed it involves 
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therefore an act of ihe will — ^the elective act, which places one 
object above another in the affections. It is an dedioe pref0r' 
enoe of Gk>d to every other object of affection. Hence as I 
have before shown, it is in the Scriptures spoken of as an act 
of choice as well as an act of affection, when the object of the 
writer or speaker requires him to give prominence to the elec- 
tive element of the complex act (Josh. xziv. 15 ; Isaiah, viL 
16 ; Luke, x. 42.) 

Again : tme love to Gk>d must, for another reason, be at least 
supreme love. God is so far beyond and above not only our 
fellow-creatures, but any conceivable universe of creatures in 
all tJiat is worthy of our love, that if he ought to be loved at 
all, he ought to be loved more than any conceivable system of 
creatures. This is only saying, that God compared with all 
things besides,ought to be mpremdy loved, because according 
to the eternal truth and fitness of things, our affections ought 
in all cases to be in proportion to the intrinsic worth and love- 
liness of their objects. To deny this, is to deny the intuitive 
proposition that it is fit that we should love every object as it 
is fit to be loved by us ; which is to deny that it is fit that we 
should love the object as it is fit that we should love it 
Whether GK>d ought to be loved more than Supremely is not 
now the question. It is, whether he ought to be loved at least 
9V(prefmelAjf And how plain is it, that any lower degree of 
affection for him would be a palpable violence to truth and a 
practical outrage on nature ; — a practical outrage on our own 
nature as well as on that of Gk>d, and would tend directly to 
the complete ruin and wretchedness of all. Without at least 
supreme love to Gk>d there can be no degree of that practi- 
cal affection for him which is his due — ^no executive doings 
prompted by such a principle fulfilling his will in the produc- 
tion of actual results — no glorifying Gk)d by offerings of praise 
— ^no walking worthy of God unto all well-pleasing — ^no rejoic- 
ing on the part of God himself in all his works, even in his 
moral creation made to reflect his own moral image forever — 
no condition of his pardoning mercy to a sinful world; for 
every other condition — any act not involving this — would 
defeat the grand end of his benevolence in providing pardon 
for the guilty. Without this affection every practical princi- 
ple of the human heart would be hostility — enmity to God, to 
his designs, to his highest blessedness and that of his sentient 
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cxet^on — the ntter defeat of infinite benevolence in complete 
aad imiyersal misery. 

And farther: if loye to God is not an elective preference, 
L e., if it does not involve an act of will, then it c^i possess no 
moral quality. K it is not snch an act, it mnst be merely a 
necessary oansiHuUanal affection; and can no more possess 
moral quality than the circulation of the blood or the beating 
of the heart. Thus destitute of moral quality, it cannot as a 
moral act be the subject of requirement or approbation by a 
moral governor, nor yet be dictated or approved by the con- 
science of the subject To be a moral act and of course to be 
a maraU}/ right act, it must be a free act — an act exempt from 
all necessity — ^an act done in the exercise of moral liberty. No 
act of the mind which with the knowledge of the difference 
between the excellence and worth of God and of all other 
objects, does not by an act of the will fix the affections in a 
higher degree on God than on any and every other object, can 
be the subject of legal requirement by the Supreme Lawgiver, 
or enthrone him in this high position. If then God in his law 
requires any affection for himself on the part of men, he re- 
quires at least supreme love as an elective preference. 

In view of what has been said, it is manifest that supreme 
love to Gk)d, if it falls below loving him to the extent of the ' 
powers, is not all that he claims of men in his perfect law. 
Any and every degree of affection for God as a substitute for 
this or compared with this, is a low, weak, and unworthy princi- 
ple of action. God may and doubtless does require of men 
under the provision of a perfect atonement for sin, a lower 
degree of supreme love than he requires in his perfect law. 
But he does not require the former as that which in any re- 
spect meets and satisfies the claim of his perfect law. In its 
relation to this claim it falls utterly short of it, and must be 
viewed as the transgression of law, and as such justly exposing 
the subject to its fuU penalty. Under the relation of satisfying 
the claim of his perfect law, or as in any sense obe*dience to 
this law, God neither requires nor accepts that low degree of 
supreme love which is the condition of his pardoning mercy. 
It were entirely consistent with his justice or with his authority 
as lawgiver, to pardon sin under a perfect atonement without 
the required condition. Such an atonement would f ally sus- 
tain hia authority, without the imperfect love or faith or re- 
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pentance of the sinner. Hie reascm for the requirement of 
these as the condition of pardon is not as some maintaiii, that 
they are necessary to sustain his authority in granting pardon 
to die sinner for the same reason as is the atonement. It is 
i^idely different. It is not to uphold his authority, or vindicate 
his justice as a hkwgiver in the slightest degree. This is fully 
and perfectly accomplished by a perfect aton^nent. The rea- 
son for making faith and repentance — ^imperfect but supreme — 
the conditions of pardon, is derived exclusively from his h&n&ih 
denoe as distinguished from his justice. It is, that having by 
the atonement removed every obstacle from his justice, he may 
gratify his benevolence in raising up from this world of unful 
beings a holy and happy kingdom. He makes personal holi- 
ness, in some low degree, the condition of his acceptance oi 
sinners, that in this way by the discipline of his grace he may 
perfect the imperfect principle, and so prepare them for that 
world in which this kingdom itself will be perfected, and into 
which nothing that defileth shall enter. 

Thus Grod requires far more in his perfect law than he exacts 
as the condition of his pardoning mercy. Hiese requirements, 
made for different reasons, hannonize with each other, with 
every attribute of Gtod, and with every principle of his perfect 
moral government Thus law is established, and in every ele- 
ment of its influence. Alike therefore mid^ his system <^ 
grace as under a, system of mere law, he enforces in all the 
majesty of his rightful authority, his inmiutable and et^nal 
claim that men love him to the extent of their power* 

BBMABKS. 

1. How perfect is the law of God's moral goyemm^it ! 

According to the view which has now been given of it, man 
is bound by the full authority of Gk>d to absolute moral perfec- 
tion in all his doings. Thus appears the force of the apostle's 
commendation of the commandment, that it is hohfj jtuty and 
good. It is ^^ holy." Such a claim of law utterly excludes all 
sin or moral defilement As requiring a positive and exacdy 
defined act of the subject, it meets every want or deficiency 
with the frown of God's prohibition. The claim, in its full form 
and absolute purity, must be met by the subject ' In this re- 
s|>ect it bespeaks the purity, the holiness of its author, who can- 
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not look on 8in, and casts his withering abhorrence upon the 
slightest nK»ral defilement! It is "holy,'^ for it requiree^ holi- 
ness — ^holiness in its celestial beauty — ^diat resplendent moral 
pnrity which gives to heaven its glories as "the habitation 
of God's holiness," and awakens the song that makes all 
its pillars tremble ; " holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty." It is also "jnst" The love to such a being as 
God by man to the extent of his power, is but the homage 
due. The right to require it is based in his infinite perfection, 
eternally and immutably possessed in his own Godhead. Who 
shall be found to question the rightful authority of such a 
being as God, his absolute prerogative to reign, the justice of 
his legal requirentent, or the equity of his administration? 
The love which he claims on the part of men is the only true 
snd full recognition by them of God's greatness and worthi- 
ness compared with any thing in a univer^ besides. It is 
this love which alone attests, exalts, and honors the supremacy 
of Qod. It is this love which alone by its reverence, its ado- 
ration, its submission, its confidence, its universal obedience, 
gives the throne to Him to whom only it belongs, and thus, 
recognizing the rightful authority of Him that sitteth thereon, 
imparts protection and safety to every interest of his kingdom. 
What less according to the principles of eternal justice, can 
be done by man than to obey this law of love; what less can 
be claimed by the soverdgn and guardian of such an empire I 
The commandment which is so "holy" and so "just," is also 
** good." If Qtod has created all things for his pleasure ; if he 
will rejoice in all his works ; if he is blessed forever — ^how is 
his creature man to contribute to his blessedness except by 
doing his will, by walking worthy of God unto all pleasing ? 
How is God as a perfect moral governor to be pleased, to be 
perfectly blessed, except by the obedience and the homage 
which he requires in his law f The ultimate end of God, in cre- 
ation and providence is his own highest blessedness. This end 
is necessarily and emphatically the ultimate end of his moral 
government ; for, as we have seen, all his other works both of 
creation and of providence are subordinate to his moral govern- 
ment and to its great end. His law is of course perfectly adapted 
to this end. What higher, better end — ^what end worthier of 
himself — what other ultimate end than this can God propose? 
What law so perfect as that which is perfectly fitted to accom- 
9« 
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plish this end } It is the neceaearj and perfect means of God's 
highest blessedness. How excellent — ^how absolutelj good is 
such a rule of moral action I But this is not all its excellence. 
It is based in the everlasting truth — ^the grand, cardinal fact of 
the nature of things — ^the absolute coincidence of Gkxl's highest 
glory and blessedness with man's highest well-being. Thus 
while it aims, at and uncounteracted, would secure the former, 
it is not less adapted to secure man's perfection in character 
and in happiness. As an intelligent preference of God — in- 
Yolving the knowledge of the difference between God and 
every other object of affection — ^how must it give the mind 
the calm dignity of repose in truth — the gladness and the joy 
of walking in the light of life I How as the governing prin- 
ciple of the mind it secures the end of his being, giving to all 
subordinate affections their beautiful harmony and to all ex- 
ecutive doings their most productive energy I How like the 
whole armor of God it resists temptation and the tempter! 
How as the most vigorous health and life of the soul it tends 
to its own perpetuity and ever-augmenting strength 1 How it 
evinces in the mind's own consciousness, the peace and tri- 
umph of its own reality and excellence t How it ventures 
into fellowship with Gt>d assured of his love in return I How 
it delights in doing his will, imd in the unfolding and fulfill- 
ment of his designs! How it finds its own blessedness in 
God's I How it adorns the soul with all the beauties of holi- 
ness ! How it enters, sure of their joyful welcome, into com- 
panionship with angels and archangels I How it lives and acts 
and rejoices under the light of God's countenance — ^the cease- 
less smile of his love I In a word, how it imparts to man Gknl's 
own likeness in character and in blessedness, while according 
to its own measure it engages in the service, augments the bliss, 
and partakes of the glories of heaven! Can such love to God 
dwell in the heart of man ! What else is great ; what else is 
good ; what else is godlike ; what else is to be thought of bat 
the God whom he loves t 

2. This view of the divine law is important, not to say ne- 
cessary, to elevate the standard of Christian character. It will 
be generally admitted, that the character of good men in this 
world is marred by great moral imperfections ; vide John, xv. 
2; Rom. vii. ; Gal. v. 17. Would not such imperfections be 
greatly diminished by juster — ^more adequate views of GkKFs 
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perfect law as the authoritative rule of moral action ? It is 
true, that no child of God may evar attain that perfect love of 
God which his law so justly demands, till the last hour of pro- 
bation — even till the moment in which the sonl begins to leave 
the body — a process perhaps, of separation more gradual than 
is commonly supposed, and which may involve a mental con- 
sciousness before xmknow^. Hien, in a momentary but un- 
clouded vision of faith, the soul, aware of its departure, may 
let go of the world with all its nndue affection, and fix its love 
OB God as hei is. Until then however, we are constrained to 
believe that love to God in the heart of good men is at most 
only a low degree of mpreme love. Herein consists the im- 
perfection of the saints — their remaining sin as we call it — 
which is so common and so much to be lamented. Nor must 
we disparage the principle in any of its relations and aspects. 
8u^ love to God as mpreme is also sincere, and through 
abundant grace, secures God's forgiveness and favor. But it 
is not that perfect love which God with the full weight of his 
infinite authority, in his law demands of all men. Still, as »ur 
preme love to God, it is vastly diverse from the supreme love 
of the world. It has a useful tendency and influence, while 
the supreme love of the world in every substantial respect is 
wholly destructive. The one is destined by use and discipline 
to attain perfection : the other by its own inherent corruption, 
to grow worse and worse. The one being imperfect, according 
to the law of works, is sin, while in relation to the law of faith 
it is obedience : the otJier is sin without qualification, or in all 
its forms and relations. The one^ through an atonement, renders 
pardon and acceptance with God not only consistent with jus- 
tice, but with every other interest of benevolence : the other 
subjects to condemnation and punishment without hope, not 
only as consistent with but as demanded by justice, and by 
every other interest of benevolence. The one causes sorrow 
and contrition, more or less, over its own imperfection, and 
many a struggle and sacrifice, that it may trinmph over a 
tempting and corrupting world: the other acquiesces in its 
own deformity without sorrow and without confiict, and defies 
and resists external assault The one desires most of all, higher 
measures of personal holiness: the other is indifferent, or 
rather decidedly averse to any such acquisition. The one 
throngh grace issues in eternal life : the ^her as the demand 
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of inflexible justice in eternal death. And yet with this vast 
and ever-increasing dijSerence between the two great practical 
principles of the righteons and the wicked — with all the worth 
and excellence of the former when contrasted with the nnqnali- 
fied moral deformity of the latter — still how imperfect, how 
emfvJhf imperfect according to God's perfect law, is all that 
can be called, in this world, Christian principle I It is, as I 
said, mpreme love to Qod ; but how low in degree I How » 
it chilled, and checked, and weakened, by unduly and sinfully 
holding the affections of the heart to the world I These . affec- 
tions still linger and play about the former idol of the heart 
with so much activity and vigor, that the Christian's love to 
God scarcely acquires the vitality and power which determine 
its distinctive reality. For the most part, it is but a feeble, fitful, 
and often an entirely inactive principle, wanting the strength 
and controlling influence necessary to own distinct visibility to 
the mind, while its existence is more than doubtful both to its 
subject and to others. In many sad instances as in those of 
David and Peter, it betrays its weakness or -rather its sus- 
pended activity, in overt crimes, as it would in thousands be- 
sides under like temptations. Thus one of the only two objects 
of moral affection to man — ^a vanity as it is — ^is loved more than 
it is fit to be 'loved : the other, though the all-perfect Q^d, is 
scarcely loved more than this vanity I Oh, has man no more 
power of affection for the living God 1 What a stinted, dwarf- 
ish affection, in view of so much greatness and excellence i 
How unworthy, how inexcusable, I had almost said, how vUe^ 
were such love to God as this t What cause for humiliation — 
for shame and confusion of face I How it needs to be washed 
with the tears of repentance, and these very tears themselves 
need to be purified with atoning blood I 

Now I do not say that perfect love to God has ever been or 
ever will be attained by the Christian, until the last hour or 
even moment of his probation on earth. Nor yet do I find, 
as some think they find, a scriptural warrant for saying that 
he will not attain to such perfect love, and still less that he 
cannot But I do say that he can — that he ought ; and that he 
has no excuse or palliation for thd imperfection of his love to 
God. God's authority is upon him. He cannot throw it off, 
nor weaken it. He must fulfill or violate the obligation it im- 
poses. The concern of the Christian is not merely to comply 
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with the condition of God's forgiveness, and to be satisfied 
merely to escape damnation. He mnst hereafter awake in 
God's perfect likeness. The work mnst be achieved before his 
probation in die strict sense terminates. And sloth and world- 
liness through life give no security that it will be achieved 
when the final summons comes. He is called to perfect holi- 
ness in the fear of God. l^e same unbending authority which 
requires him to set his affections on things above, requires him 
not to set them on things below. He must lay aside every 
weight. He must press toward the mark for the prize of his 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. He who would give the 
arrow its highest elevation must aim at the sun. So the Chris- 
tian, in the exercise of holy affection, must aim to give it per- 
fection in view of its object — God, as he is. In every act of 
worship— in every act of faith, repentance, prayer, he should 
love and therefore aim to love Gt>d to the extent of his power. 
If he has never done it in the past, the more reason for doing 
it in the present. 

Finally I remark, how important it is that just views of the 
perfect law of God be entertained and inculcated by the Chris- 
tian ministry. How else shall they become co-workers with 
Christ in calling not the righteous, but smners to repentance ? 
How commend tiie great Physician to any except the sick? 
How fall in with the mission and work of the Holy Spirit in 
convincing the world of sin? How show that sin, by the com- 
mandment, is exceeding sinful? How render Christ precious 
to every believer? How magnify the superabounding. grace 
of God ? How enforce daily, hourly repentance ? How pre- 
pare the children of God for a triumphfmt or even a peaceful 
death ? How present every man perfect in Christ Jesus at the 
judgment-seat ? 

There are yet other considerations on this part of the subject 
which are not to be unthought of. What exceedingly low and 
superficial views of the full claim of God on the men who are to 
live and to act under his moral government forever, are enter- 
tained by large portions of the Protestant Church, and even by 
professed Christian divines and moralists I To what an extent 
is the law of God depressed and obscured I How, as the con- 
sequ^Qce, are the sinful imperfections and shortcomings of 
good men, every one of which according to GK>d's law deserves 
God's condemnation, unseen in their true moral turpitude and 
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nnrepented of for their defilement and guilt I How common 
to infer that because God's perfect law is not a rule of judg- 
ment, therefore it has lost all its authority, ceased to be a rule 
of action and become unworthy of a thought! Or to con- 
ceive of supreme love to God, and a low degree of it, as if it 
were aU the love that God's law requires, and to regard mere 
compliance with the conditions of his pardoning mercy, as tibat 
absolute moral perfection which fits the soul for heaven's pu- 
rity, services, and joys I How great is the error I And yet 
who of the best religious teachers, so exhibits that use or exer- 
cise of all the powers and capacities of the immortal spirit 
within ua— call them by what names you will — ^intellect, heart, 
affections, susceptibility, will, conscience — ^which is requisite to 
give to the love of God that absolute perfection, without which 
there is guilt on the soul 1 Or if the law is quoted — ^which is 
better than nothing — ^how constantly is it assumed that it is 
understood without explanation 1 How is explanatory instruc- 
tion almost exclusively confined to repentance, to faith, to re- 
generation, and other conditions of salvation through grace, or 
to some slight and imperceptible progress in religion, as if 
man's absolute moral perfection were no concern of his in this 
life, but the responsibility and the work of preparation for 
heaven were to be thrown upon Gt)d at the moment of the 
soul's departure from the body, or in some short purgatory 
during its flight to a better world I Worse thim ^all and in con- 
firmation of all this, how is the full measure of man's moral 
obligation obscured, shaded away into practical oblivion, or 
rather unequivocally denied by the perpetual asseveration of 
his utter inability to love God as God's law requires, i. e., his 
inability to love God with all his ability ! What sad views of 
truth are these for beings whose preparation for heaven must 
be not only begun, but completed during this short probation 
on earth ! What a complete paralysis is thus imparted to the 
Christian life on earth, in which, if Christ and his apostles are 
to be regarded, all, all is action, energy — ^life in all its fullnew 
of activity and strenuousness of effort — ^the labor for sustenance, 
the wakefulness of the watcher, the energizing for the strait 
gate, the exertion of the race, the vigor of the wrestler, the re- 
sistance and onset of battle I And yet the pulpit and the press, 
theology, preaching, prayer, all join the chant of the slug- 
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gtrd heart — ^you c<mnot^ you ocmawt ; i. e., you cannot love Ood 
as much 08 you eon! 

And then again, what mnltitades of ungodly men extol, 
commend, and hold in excloBive esteem, love or kindness to 
our fellow-men I The good man in the world's estimation, is 
the man who lores his neighbor, his fellow-men, though he 
make little or even no account of God. According to this 
standard of morality and religion, the man who practices a 
generous liberality or philanthropic beneficence, reciprocates 
kindness with kindness, and is blwieless in the intercourse of 
business and of social life, fulfills every moral obligation. He 
may live and die as thousands do, without supreme love to 
Gbd, and even without one respectful or affectionate thought 
of God beyond what is necessarily associated with not denying 
his existence, and still love God as much as he ought. It is 
Plough so far as GK>d is concerned, that man is not a contempt- 
uous atheist, llius mere philanthropy without supreme love 
to God — ^humanity, going forth, tmcoimteracted, in its instinct- 
ive emotions, — ^kindness to man without godliness or rather 
with utter ungodliness of heart, is true virtue, true religion. 
Hius God in all his greatness and his worthiness to be loved, 
is not to be supremely loved, but our fellow-men ; so that if 
God's will, interests, or designs in any respect come into com- 
petition with those of our fellow-men or our own, the former 
will be as they constantly are, sacrificed to the latter. But as 
we have said, if the least degree of love is due to God, then at 
the least it is supreme love. For why should beings of far in- 
ferior worth and therefore of far inferior fitness to be loved, be 
loved at all, and yet a being of infinitely superior fitness to be 
loved, not be loved in a far superior degree ? Has man no ca- 
pacity or power to love in degree any object beyond that de- 
gree of love which is due to a fellow-worm, or even to this 
atom world ? Has God destined so insignificant a creature to 
immortality ! Plainly, if there is a God and if there is a man, 
then either God must be loved at least supremely y or he cannot 
be loved at all, as it is fit that he should be loved. What then 
diall we say of mere philanthropy as virtue — the merely loving 
man without loving God? Instead of any due recognition of 
God, it wholly excludes him as an object of affection from the 
human heart, for it is the love of the creature more than of 
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the Creator, It exiles God utterly irojn a world of his own, — 
a world of creatures made in his own likeness — ^made for high 
fellowship — ^high social intercourse with himself. It is practi- 
cal atheism, for it is a practical denial of every important relar 
tion between God and man. It practically denies all the rights 
of Gtod as the benevolent Father of man^s existence, and all the 
obligations of man reciprocal to these rights. It thus denies 
the supreme and rightful sovereignty of Gk)d's moral dominion 
over men, and of course the reciprocal spirit of loyalty, with 
its supreme love, its reverence, its submission, its unqualified 
devotion in doing all his will. It thus denies God as die con- 
stant and bountiful benefactor of his creatures, their all-provid- 
ing God, for it neither acknowledges with gratitude and praise 
their dependence on him for blessings in the past,nor for bless- 
ings in die future, by prayer and supplication. In the relations 
of Redeemer and Sanctifier in which God comes closest to sin- 
ful man, grasping as it were the very heart with his love, 
they know him not in the least return of grateful affection, nor 
in the peaceful repose furnished for human guilt by trusting in 
his mercy. They know him not in the condescension which 
brings him from his high sanctuary where he inhabiteth eter- 
nity, to dwell with the humble and to revive the heart of the 
contrite. They know nothing of his invitations and promises, 
as alluring to heaven, inspiring its steadfast hope, and securing 
its immortal joys ; and nothing of his warnings and threatened 
terrors in their kind and salutary design to secure safety from 
impending ruin. They know nothing of the probation he as- 
signs them as a place of preparation for his presence — ^for that 
theater of existence, of life and action amid the scenes, the 
grandeurs, and the glories of eternity. They know nothing of 
him as the final judge, the supreme and resistiess arbiter of all 
destiny, in the exaltation, purity, and joys of perfect holiness, 
or in die ever-deepening turpitude and miseries of sin. They 
are without Gk)pjand wrraorr hope. 

What is the remedy ? The first remedy is that the com- 
mandment should come, and come in the fullness of its claim 
and its rightful authority — come to the conscience and to the 
heart of every subject of the Lord God Almighty. And how 
is this to be accomplished, except through the instrumentality 
of the Christian ministry ? And if they will not awake to die 
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Biiinmons and ronse themselves to the work of their high call- 
ing; if they will not comprehend and unfold God's command- 
ment in its exceeding breadth ; if they will not hold up the 
torch of God's law to the sin-darkened mind, to what purpose 
can they hope to proclaim the salvation of the Gospel? They 
will neither save themselves nor them that heai* them. 

14 
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LECTURE II. 

THE NATTTRB OF GOD'S MOBAL OOVEBNMENT AS 
BEYEALED. 

BMtkm 6 : 7%« tow i« M« impwi <^ <te Mnollcwt.— Tb« rtward.— Propodtloii itatod.— Btanal 
life not the Mnotlon U th« Uw of Moeet.— Tbo reward not directly leTealad— Not freqnantly 
repaftted.— Made known bj inlBr»nc« Md repretentatlon.— Does this IqtoIt* ctovMf mmm N- 
The proper and aooidUntal mum of word* dlatinfaiihod.— Both MtborlMd by aMig«.-^Alle- 
gorieal and fantastlo Interprotations dopreoatod.— Twofold senao abundant In tbe Boriptiir«a. — 
Bzamplas in parablas: 0«il UL 16; xriL a^ApplloitloB to rawavd promlMd In tho Moaato 
law.— Um of tba word ^/l in tlie Old and Now TaatamanL— The law of Eden. 

I COME now, as proposed, to Sect. 5, — ^the law in the import 
of its sanctions ; and first, of the rewuxi. 

Concerning this, I state the proposition now to be proved, 
thus: 

The reward prcmiaed hy the law qf Chd^e moral government 
to the obedient evhjeot is oomplete orperfed happinese eo long 
as he continues obedient. 

For the reasons ab^eady assigned, I shall first inquire what 
evidence is furnished by tie Mosaic law. 

To prevent misapprehension, I would here say, that although 
I suppose a future state was revealed under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, I do not suppose that eternal life — ^meaning by it con- 
firmation in holiness and happiness in a future world on con- 
dition of perfect obedience in this — ^was the sanction of the law 
of Ood*s moral government as revealed through this dispensa- 
tion. Such a promise may have been received, but according 
to principles already stated, I suppose it to be the same prom- 
ise of eternal life to personal holiness, which the Gk)spel more 
fully reveals. But the reward of the law as such, exclusive 
of a gracious economy, was simply a reward promised during 
the continued obedience of the subject. !N^othing more and 
nothing less could be inferred. 

Again, I need only to advert to the fact which has been so 
fully explained, that the moral government of Gk)d, adminis- 
tered over Israel, is to be carefully distinguished from the the- 
ocracy which was also administered over that people. The per- 
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feet moral government of God over men as immortal beings, 
in respect to bxlj formal development of its great principles, 
was but imperfectly exhibited directly by the Jewish lawgiver. 
The theocracy or civil institute was very fully and minutely un- 
folded. I am not saying how much this people knew, or had 
the means of knowing respecting God's moral government, 
from earlier revelations ; but that it was not the primary or lead- 
ing object of the mission of Moses formally and direcQy to 
unfold the nature and principles of this government Tliis 
object was aimed at indirediy and through the medium of the 
theocracy or civil government, and was in fict accomplished 
as has already been explained. 

Further : we are not to look for those frequent and formal 
recognitions and statements of the truth now under considera- 
tion, which we might expect to find in the actual administra- 
tion of a perfect moral government under a merely legal dis- 
pensation. The perfect moral government of God which is 
here distinguished from the theocracy or civil government 
which Gh>d administered over Israel, was administered under 
an economy of grace as revealed in the covenant with Abra- 
ham, which the law — the civil institute that was four hundred 
and thirty years after — could not disannul. "We shall look in 
vain therefore, for any instance of a legal reward under God's 
moral government according to the principles of such a govern- 
ment. There was no pefectly obedient subject to be thus re- 
warded. Nor, viewing the Mosaic code as a mere national 
institution, can we rationally expect the directj literal declara- 
tion of our doctrine. The promise in that broad and compre- 
hensive import which includes perfect happiness,doe8 not per- 
tain to such an institution. All that we are to look for under 
this institution in fonnal and literal statement is, the promise 
of a long, prosperous, and happy life to obedient subjects. There 
is yet another reason why we are not to look for any explicit^ 
Uteralj formal declaration or development of this great princi- 
ple of a moral government in the Mosaic economy. The ear- 
lier revelations of God were comparatively obscure, and the 
light which was to be shed on this world was, in the wisdom 
of God, to be progressive. In accordance with this fact, the 
Jewish theocracy in the Scriptures, which is often called by 
way of eminence, the law, was " a sJiadow of good things to 
come^ — a covenant or institution not faultless (not perfect), 
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and therefore to give place to another and a better covenant 
founded on better promises — ^it was an example and shadow of 
heavenly things. (Heb. viii. 5-8 ; x. 1 ; G^. iii. 17, &c.) 

How then would the Jew reason in respect to the rewards of 
that perfect moral government which was represented by the 
theocracy ? Could he derive but one inference, and would not 
that be the inference which is expressed in our proposition ? 
Were there any facts to bring doubt or uncertainty over this 
inference? Not the fact that God did not proceed on the 
strict principles of legal retribution which pertain to a perfect 
moral government ; for, as we shall see hereafter, the clear 
exhibition of a future state and of an economy of grace forbid 
such a conclusion. Or rather the fact that he gave a perfect 
law of a perfect government in connection with these facts, 
amounted to a full confirmation of the reality of a perfect moral 
government and the import of its sanctions. Now add to these 
considerations the truth that God assumed the relation of a na- 
tional king, with the facts which it involves. As such he shows 
himself rigidly exact in respect to its every principle and re- 
quirement. He promises in the most absolute forms to award 
earthly happiness to obedience under the civil constitution, and 
to do this even by a course of extraordinary and miraculous 
providence. But if G^d promised to do, and did actually do 
this — ^if after proving the reality of a perfect moral government, 
he subverted the laws of nature in the rigid execution of this 
lower kind of moral government, conferring earthly happiness 
as the reward of external conformity to the law, for such in 
efect was the known fact — ^with how much higher approbation 
must he regard, and with what richer gifts would he bless the 
sinless obedience of a perfect heart? In this system of na- 
tional law it was manifest beyond all denial, that the demand 
in respect to action went far beyond the condition on which, 
tn efectj its reward of earthly happiness was promised and on 
which it was given. The demand was for spiritual religion — 
holiness of heart ; the condition of the promise was in effect the 
mere external appearance of what was demanded. What then 
but perverseness or criminal stupidity could infer, that by the 
most blameless external conformity one could satisfy the om- 
niscient King f If men were justified and rewarded on such 
principles by a national ruler, would not the Searcher of hearts 
— ^the perfect moral governor — ^give a higher reward to him 
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who should fully meet the demand of his perfect law by the 
homage of a perfect heart ? I know that the error, the capital 
error of the Jew was in thinking that the demand of the law re- 
quired external obedience only, and that this would secure the 
favor of God. But which was the most rational inference from 
the premises — ^that because die national king awarded earthly 
good for external obedience for the mere show of obedience, 
this was the full measure of his demand; or, in view of the ex- 
press and unqualified nature of the demand as reaching to the 
heart, and of the facts which showed the reality of his moral 
government under a gracious economy — ^that a spiritual obe- 
dience would secure a still higher reward? Surely no de- 
gree of intellect which makes a man rational, if unperverted, 
could fail to adopt the latter conclusion. The reproofs and de- 
nunciations from Qrod for .the want of spiritual service — the 
homage of the heart on the part of the people — show how he 
expected them to reason on this subject 

Here the question might arise, whether these views and 
those like them in Lecture IV. do not require a double sense or 
meaning to the language of this part of the Mosaic code ? This 
question must be decided by those principles by which we as- 
sign to language its meaning. Now one way in which words 
as the signs of ideas, become precise and definite in their im- 
port is by prior use : such import is so definite that there are 
some meanings which in ordinary use they cannot possess. 
Thus according to this law the word tree cannot denote the 
same thing as the word mom^ nor the phrase the land of Car 
naa/n the same thing as the word heamen. To admit any other 
principle in deciding the meaning of language in its ordinary 
use, would be to introduce confusion into its use, if not to 
destroy it as the vehicle of thought altogether. No one can 
assign a higher place or influence to usage in determining 
the import of language than I do. It is that, and that only 
which gives to words what may be called their jproper mean- 
ing, and their only fixed or permanent meaning so far as they 
have any. It is of course the only criterion of deciding what 
that proper meaning is. If then words can never he properly 
used except in their primary proper meaning, the question 
concerning their being properly vsed in a double meaning 
would be settled at once. 

But it is to be remembered that prior use is not the only 
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criterion of the meaning of a speaker. The meaning of lan- 
guage and the meaning of a speaker are often two tilings. The 
true cmd only mecmi/ng of larvguage as determined by usage, 
may be called \\& proper meaning. Any other meaning which the 
writer or »peaker shows Jy legitimate evidence to he irUended hy 
him in the use of Uj may be called accidental. Prior use is only 
one way of ascertaining this intention of a writer or speaker, 
or rather it is in all cases a decisive criterion, except the writer 
or speaker furnishes decisive evidence that he uses language 
in some other import than that which has thus been assigned 
it. But if he does furnish such evidence, whether by defi- 
nition or. otherwise, that he intends to convey another mean- 
inffj then the meaning which he thus shows that he intends to 
convey is his real meaning. Such a use of words is always an 
authorized use provided the speaker furnishes some sure crite- 
rion of deciding his real meaning. Usage decides that we must 
tcse words in the sense which jnior use has given them^ or show 
clearly that we use them in some other sense^ and in what sense. 

Let it then be kept in mind, that in determining the mean- 
ing of language, as that which the speaker intends to convey 
to the hearer — ^that in judging of his intended meaning, prior 
usage as it fixes the meaning of words is one kind of evidence, 
and one which, unless other decisive evidence be furnished of 
another meaning, is ever to control interpretation; — that, 
nevertheless, prior use is not the only evidence of a speakei*'s 
meaning, nor can it by any means set aside other decisive 
evidence of a different meaning; — that the meaning of lan- 
guage is not lost nor in the least degree obscured on the prin- 
ciple now stated, for in both cases, decisive evidence though 
different in kind is furnished of the intended and real mean- 
ing ; — and that when this is done, whether it be the evidence 
resulting from prior use, from definition, or from a representa- 
tive system, language is properly used, and is to be interpreted 
according to the manifested intention and design of him who 
uses it. 

What this evidence is which proves an accidental or acquired 
meaning to be the real meaning of a speaker, is an inquiry 
which deserves the attention of every interpreter of language. 
I cannot enter now into the consideration of it to any extent. 
It is however, important to my object to show that what I 
have called the mode by inference and representationj consti- 
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tutes decisive evidence on this point In regard to the former 
I remark, that nothing is more easy or common than to use 
language in such a manner^that in view of known facts and 
in particular circumstances, it shall, in the way of palpable 
inference, turn the mind to something beyond the jproper im- 
port of the language used ; and this, as certainly and as clearly 
as any direct and literal phraseology could do. In such a case 
there can be no doubt of the speaker^s design to convey the 
mference itself to the mind of the hearer; and accordingly, we 
decide by this true and only criterion, the inferential meaning 
to be a part, and frequently the prmcipal part of his real 
meaning, and often also his only meaning. Kor does this 
mode of speaking lead to any confusion or peculiar liability to 
mistake. For it is always attended with decisive evidence of 
the real design of the speaker. It is therefore as easy to dis- 
tinguish such an inference from one which, though legitimate, 
is not intended, as to distinguish,(as we always must,)the real 
from the possible meaning of direct literal expressions by at- 
tendant evidence. At all events, let the inference be mani- 
fested as I have supposed, and let it involve personal reproach 
and insuUy and we never fail to regard it as intended. 

In connection with this mode, that of representation or of 
exhibiting one thing by another, may also exist, as has been 
shown in Lecture IV. When these concur, the evidence of the 
real meaning of the speaker is peculiarly decisive. The latter 
however, when existing alone as a common and well-under- 
stood mode of conveying knowledge, is scarcely less satisfactory 
than that by words used in the import which usage has given 
them.* I am aware that the contrary is extensively supposed 
to be true, and that the mode of conveying truth by repre- 
sentation is also supposed to be peculiarly vague and peculiarly 
liable to abuse, lliat it has been and is still greatly abused, I 
readily admit. But it is not more abused or perverted than 
language when used according to the laws of actual usage. 



* It admits of a question, I think, whether this mode InYolves any pccnliar 
obicarity in itself oonaidered, compared with that of Uteral language, and whether 
what we call the obscurity of the Old Testament on some subjects does not con- 
sist rather in the less frequent repetition of some truths, as that of a future state ; 
and in less specific statements of others, as that respecting the office and work of 
the Mesflish It may be in a given case more obscure than Uteral language, but 
the question is, can it not be made as dear f ' 
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I need not saj that the abuse of it furnishes no reason against 
the use of it. Nor do I admit that it is especially liable to 
abuse. True indeed, it would be so if we might, as some ac- 
tually do, regulate, limit or extend our interpretation of such 
language by the mere fact of resemhUmces^ and this by giv- 
ing the reins to fancy and conjecture; or if we might discard 
all those principles and laws of evidence which are to guard 
and limit and guide the interpretation of such language. And 
so the same disregard of fixed principles, the same lawlessness 
in interpreting other language, would lead and I may say has 
in fact far more frequently and extensively led to similar re- 
sults. The question then is, not whether this mode of inter* 
preting language has been in fact perverted and abused — for 
what mode has not been } — ^the question is, whether it is not as 
strictly and definitely and plainly guarded by certain princi- 
ples and laws of interpretation as any other ! I could not well 
express more abhorrence than I feel for any mode of eliciting 
the import of the sacred oracles which dispenses with the 
severe logic of interpretation, suffers the imagination to run 
riot in tracing resemblances and analogies, and sanctifies its 
results by the pretense of some second sight or sense as a 
peculiar prerogative of the interpreter. It is true indeed that 
the natural man, the man enthralled by groveling appetite and 
passion, discemeth not the things of the Spirit, neither can he 
know them. Such a man under such mental tyranny must be 
a miserable interpreter of the lively oracles of Ghxl. His very 
intellect by the bad dominion of this state of mind, is not only 
unfurnished with the first principles, the very elements of suc- 
cessful interpretation, but is stupefied and cramped as to all 
vigorous action on such subjects. The soul's constitutional dis- 
cernment is peculiarly blunted in respect to the beauty, and 
weight, and excellence of divine realities, and disqualified for 
that perception which is necessary to give them their practical 
influence. In this state of sinful enthrallment the man cannot 
appreciate, nor apprehend, nor successfully judge of the things 
of Gbd's revelation. But then this same man, as truly as any 
other man, has those powers and properties of the soul which 
may be roused from this state of dormancy and inaction ; his 
susceptibilities to other objects than those which now engross 
him may be touched and excited ; his intellect may be awakened 
and directed to those mattera of unwonted attention ; and then 
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he must and maj learn what is the meaning of the' Spirit, bj 
the self-same mental process, and bj the self-same laws of in- 
terpretation, as those bj which the most privilege saint must 
learn it To talk of anj other mode of discoTering the import 
of God's revelation than the healthfol and earnest use of the 
mental powers, influenced indeed in some cases by the Spirit 
of truth, but employed with honest intention on the materials 
of discovery, and directed by the sober well*known laws of 
interpretation, is enthusiastic dreaming. 

These principles I shall now attempt to iUustrate and con- 
firm in respect to scriptural language, having a special refers 
ence to the general subject before us. I remark — 

1. That the Sacred Scriptures abound in instances in which 
language has a proper and accidental meaning, i. e., a double 
sense. Here I wish it to be remarked that I do not attribute 
two proper meanings to the same language, i e., two senses, 
lothof which are acqtdredhytcsage. When words by a change 
of import acquire by usage a further meaning than their 
original meaning, then the whole comprehensive impcHi; is not 
two meanings, but one comprekenBiyQ proper meaning, because 
usage now assigns this as the meaning, and there is therefore 
no longer any distinctive mark by which the parts of the mean- 
ing can be distinguished and pronounced two meanings. Onk 
part is decided to be included in the proper meaning on the 
same ground as is the other, viz., that of usage. But when 
words are used in a meaning not acquired by usage, and this 
in addition to the meaning which is acquired by usage, then 
there is a distinctive mark or characteristic in these meanings 
by which they may be distinguished and regarded as two 
meanings. Now if I mistake not, it has been simply and solely 
from overlooking this fact, that some have become so zealous 
in contending against a double sense. They have seen with 
great clearness that words can have but one proper meaning; 
that whether it be more or less comprehensive, still as s^ proper 
meaning, a meaning acquired by usage, it is but one ; that the 
parts of it cannot be distinguidied as two by any distinctive 
characteristic, both being determined to belong to the language 
on the same ground, viz., usage. But while they have seen 
fliis on the one hand, they have not seen on the other, that 
words may be used, and if their meaning is ever enlarged or 
extended must be used, in an accidental meaning, i. e., a mean- 

VoL. n.— 10 
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ing not acquired by previouB usage ; that this meaning, though 
as real as the proper meaning, is still arbitrary in this first 
instance, an<^ust remain so till subsequent usage shall render 
it HiQ proper meaning, and that still it is that which is intend^ 
by the speaker as really as any meaning can be. What there- 
fore they contend for is very true, viz., that no language can 
originally possess two proper meanings or senses. In other 
words, terms have in no instance two prvnuvry meanings. To 
tins of course I fully subscribe. But what I maintain is, that 
words may have two senses, the one being a proper sense, the 
other an aooiderUal sense, i. e., the one being flie sense of prior 
usage, the other a sense or meaning which the epedker vniends 
to convey to the mind being mcmifested hy some other emdence 
than that of prior usage. If these remarks be just, then the 
controversy about a dotihle sense, as I before intimated, is a 
mere dispute about words, or rather a controversy resulting 
from the want of correct definition. 

In proof of my position as I have explained it, that much of 
the language of the Sacred Scriptures has a dovble sense^ or is 
used to convey two distinct meanings, I refer to thepa/raUes of 
the Scriptures, and what I maintain is, that the language of 
these has both 9l proper and accidental meaning as I have ex- 
plained these terms. Take as an example the parable of the 
prodigal son. ^^ A certain man had two sons, and the younger 
of them said unto his father," &c. Now the question is not 
whether this is not a fictitious or false narrative, nor whether 
our Lord is to be justified in giving a false narrative in such a 
case. Both are admitted. But a real meaning belongs to false 
propositions as well as to those which are true. The falsehood 
of the narrative therefore, instead of precluding, implies a real 
meaning which is false. Falsehood or fiction can be predicated 
of nothing else but of some real meaning of the terms. What 
propositions then are false in the present instance ? Why that 
" a certain man had two sons," and every proposition in the 
parable. Every proposition in the parable tiierefore has a 
meaning which is false. And if this were not so— if the lan- 
guage had no meaning which is false, it can have none which 
is true ; for divest it of all meaning accQrding to the usage cf 
terms both true and false, and it becomes absolutely destitute 
of all meaning and wholly useless in its design. As another 
test, I ask, can any one read this parable and not bring the 
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Image of the returning son and the glad father distinctly before 
the mind and home to all its sensibilities ? Do we not find this 
tonching, melting family scene possessing onr thoughts and 
feelings in spite of ourselves ; is it not necessary that it should 
be so to secure the ultimate effect of the parable ; and was not 
this intended by the speaker? What brings these thoughts 
and feelings into the mind but the language of the parable ? 
Here then is one meaning, viz., the proper meaning of the 
words — ^their meaning according to usage actually and clearly 
conveyed, unavoidably conveyed, and designedly conveyed to 
the hearer. And if this is not a real meaning of the language, 
nothing can be. But will any one say that onr Lord intended 
to convey no meaning by the language of this parable except 
that which is false t Did he not also intend to convey one 
which is true^ and a meaning too not pertaining to the lan- 
guage of the parable according to any prior usage ? Is it not 
most manifest that by the phrase two sansj our Lord intended 
to designate Jews and (Jentiles, and by the word fathery God 
himself; and thus to turn the minds of his hearers as truly and 
intently on these objects as objects of thought, as had he used 
these words themselves ? This will not be denied. It is mani- 
fest then that in this parable, and the same is true of every 
other, the design of the speaker is to use language in its proper 
meaning, and thraagK this meaning which is justifiably false^ 
to turn the thoughts of his hearers to a substantial reality, 
which is therefore another and a very diverse meaning of his 
language. And I flatter myself after what has been said, that 
these meanings are justly distinguished as two. 

But if language may have two distinct meanings when one of 
them is false, it would seem a fortiori^ that it may have two 
meanings when both of them may be true. As examples of 
this I refer to the following : 

(Gten. iii. 15.) " And I will put enmity between ihee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head and thou shalt bruise his heel.'' That this language has 
what I have termed a proper meaning, and describes the aver- 
sion of mankind to serpents and their practice of destroying 
them, I cannot doubt. Indeed to deny it, seems to me to in- 
volve the rejection of the most decisive evidence of the mean- 
ing of language which can exist in any case ; I mean the exact 
agreement between the meaning of words as fixed by usage, 
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and known facts or things — e. g., that horse is black. Who 
that knows the meaning which words have acquired by usage 
and has eyes to see, can doubt in snch a case the meaning of 
the speaker.* 

That the passage also conveys another meaning, which the 
words according to usage do not express, is placed equally be- 
yond doubt by the hunon facts in the case, as well as by 
apostolic allusions. Our first parents could not be ignorant <^ 
him by whom their ruin was accomplished, nor fail to under- 
stand from this assurance, that this enemy of man was to be 
vanquished by one bom of a woman. The allusions of the 
apostle to this destroyer under the name of the serpent, and as 
the introducer of sin and death into this worid, wiih their dec- 
larations that the Son of GkKi was manifested to destroy him 
that hath the power of death, and that Batan should be bruised 
under the feet of his followers, are sufficient to convince us o( 
the reality of the second and improper meaning of the passage 
under consideration. 

As another example I refer to Gten. xvii. 8. That this lan- 
^age had its proper meaning, and that Gtod did here truly 
promise to Abraham the literal country of Canaan, is evident 
not only from the agreement between words and things, but 
from the undeniable facts that the promise was both under- 
stood and fulfilled in this import That this language possessed 
another, and what I have called a representative meaning, 
is also placed beyond a question by many considerations as 
well as by the context. Abraham, it will be admitted, had 
some just knowledge of God. He had also a knowledge of a 
future state. He had been expressly told that in him all the 
families of the earth should be blessed. The Almighty had 
promised to be his exceeding great reward. Such a man must 
have known how to estimate the favor and friendship of his 
covenant God; how to trust his grace and to measure his 
promises. Could this friend of God then have heard this cove- 
nant repeated again and again ; could he have listened to this 
promise of an earthly country, and know as he did that he was 
a stranger and a pilgrim on earth and was to live forever be- 

^ To Bay that here was a mere aUnsion in the way of allegorical ezpresiioii, 
will not help the matter in respect to the fact that the words have this as their 
proper meaning, for otherwise no aUnslon could he oonyeyed to the mind hy the 
language. 
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yond the grave, and doubt the design of his Maker to carry his 
thoughts and his hopes npward to a better country, even an 
heavenly ? Let us look also at the accompanying assurance, / 
vnU be thy God. Had this friend of God then confined his ex- 
pectations to mere earthly good, would he not have degraded 
this great and precious promise in a manner altogether un- 
worthy of its import and its author? What it was for God to 
be the God of Abraham in the days of Christ, we know. He was 
not the God of the -dead but of the living. He was the same 
when the promise was made. How then could Abraham, how 
could any one hear the promise of the land of Canaan, made 
in such circumstances and in such a connection, and fail to look 
for a city which hath foundaticms whose builder and maker is 
God? Without then adverting to the declarations of the 
apostle that the Oospd was preached unto Abraham, and that 
this covenant with him comprises that Gospel in all its promises 
of grace and of glory, it is sufficient to settle the question be- 
fore us, that I have stated the fact as stated by the apostle, and 
adopted the same argument to prove it. (Vide Heb. xi. 8-16.) 

But I proceed to consider the language of the Scriptures, 
particularly that of the Old Testament I refer — 

First, to the language used to express the legal reward of 
obedience under the Mosaic law. Whenever the legal reward 
of the Mosaic law is described, I suppose the language has 
what I have called a representative meaning, and as it teaches 
that obedience to the national law (this being decided on ac- 
cording to the principles before stated) is entitled to the speci- 
fied reward while continued, so it as clearly teaches or asserts 
that obedience to the law of God's perfect moral government 
while continued, is entitled to its reward. This view of the 
subject shows with what decisive conclusiveness Paul, when 
discussing the subject of justification under the perfect govern- 
ment of God, cited the passage from the Mosaic code, ^^The 
man that doeth them, shall live in them.'' 

Secondly, I refer to the use of the word Ufe to denote the 
reward to be graciously given to the imperfectly holy. As the 
national government of God was administered under a gracious 
economy, so was his perfect moral government. As the word 
Ufe was used in some teases to denote the gracious reward under 
the former, so it would at first in such a use and in the case of 
the true penitent, denote dso the reward promised to such un- 
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der God's perfect moral government, i. e., eternal life. This 
would of course be a tromtferred meaning. Now as I said, 
words often change their meaning, and a transfen*ed or repre- 
sentative meaning by usage becomes the more usual meaning, 
and maj even exclude the literal meaning altogether. This 
change, by which the latter meaning is wholly excluded, is es- 
pecially natural and common when the new meaning respects 
what is by far the most important and prominent relation 
or truth, and more especially when it is that in which there 
is most occasion to use the word, and still more especially 
when there is no occasion to use it in any other meaning. As 
then the doctrine of a future happy life to the truly penitent 
was compared with a life of mere earthly good, pre-eminently 
important, and as this doctrine in the progress of divine revela- 
tion was more extensively understood by the people, and more 
frequently alluded to or dwelt on by their religious teachers, 
the word life was not only the term most naturally adopted to 
express this truth, but it lost, occasionally at least, its former 
and inferior meaning, and at length when the national law 
ceased, it lost it altogether. Of this the following examples 
will be sufficient (Ps. xvi. 11) : " Thou wilt show me the path 
of life ; in thy presence is the fullness of joy ; at thy right 
hand are pleasures for evermore.'' Nothing can be plainer 
than that die Psalmist here had no reference to earthly good ; 
and surely he was not looking to these pleasures for evermore 
as the reward of sinless obedience. Prov. xii. 28 : "In the 
way of righteousness is life^ and in the pathway thereof there is 
no death." K any further proof of the fact before us respect- 
ing this Jewish usage were necessary, it would be sufficient to 
refer to the language of the Saviour and of his apostles : " He 
that hath the 6on hath life^^ &c. 

The above examples are not referred to, to prove that m 
eoery insiance in the Old Testament in which life is promised 
to the penitent, it is not to be understood as having at the time 
a double import, instead of this exclusive import, acquired by 
usage. In Ezekiel, xviii., for example, it may have a double, 
L e., a proper and a ircmsf erred meaning. This remark is of im- 
portance, because it shows how entirely unessential it is in such 
cases to decide this question, in order to justify us at this age 
of the world in quoting this class of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, as having exclusively the latter meaning. For if they 
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had a double meaning at the time^ then they had the latter 
meaning, and this to ns is strictly their only important mean- 
ing ; or rather, in respect to vs^ they have lost their former 
meaning, bnt retain folly and perfectly the latter, and are there- 
fore to be quoted accordingly. 

In respect to the law of Eden, I observe that it clearly teaches 
that so long as onr first parents were obedient they shoald not 
die, i. e., should live ; and what the Ufe promised is, is inferred 
with entire satisfaction from what we have said of the Mosaic 
law in connection with the fact that the law of Eden is given 
in the language of Moses and is Jewish language. For if the 
principle of reward was developed by the Mosaic law in the 
maimer supposed, it must have been understood, if justly un- 
derstood by Moses and by those for whom he wrote, to have 
been the same in Eden. 
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LECTURE XII. 

THE NATUMS OF GOD*S MORAL aOVEBNMENT A8 
BEVEALED. 

Seetton 6 eontbined, ▼!&, Th« kw in th« import of its auetioiia.— S. Tho pentltj of tb« kw.~ 
The %aU»r€ of Uie pontltj, Ti&, tomponl death «iid eternal MfllBring.~The penalty originaUj 
denonnoed, gtntral and <fMl<;C»UA— Temporal death, as It now ooeors to all men, not penaL— 
The sentence In Oen. iiL 19 not a part of the legal penalty.— Spiritual death not penal.— 
Proof of Prop.— The temporal death of the Mosale law taught eternal death without meref, 
—External obedlenee elearlf shown not to Buf&esi— The words to dU and d^olAw— Illostratlon 
from the doable or extended meaning of eoM€ nnder certain supposed oiroumstances.— Z>sa<4 
and to die used in the Old Testament with this addiUonal nManlng*— Additional oonitderscleM. 
Book of Eoclesiastea.— Enoch and Abraham.— Prayer of Balaam.— Destruction by the deluge, 
and ot Sodom and Gomorrah. — ^Argument from the New Testament 

The object is first to state and explain wliat I understand to 
be the penalty of the divine law, and secondly, to justify the 
statement by proof. I propose — 

I. To state and explain what I understand to be the penalty 
of the divine law. 

I suppose this penalty to consist m the oessat/ion cf existence 
here on earthy <md the greatest poadble misery forever m a fvr 
twre state. 

I here use language which is in some respects indefinite, in 
order to comprise all that the penalty included, as originally 
denounced. It is supposable that the language or the mode 
adopted of conveying knowledge on this subject should not 
specify minutely all that the penalty in fact included ; and it 
is quite possible, not to say probable, that we should be able 
to show from a subsequent revelation, that it did comprise 
specific things, which it was not understood to include, either 
by our first parents or by Moses. Nor does the use of such 
general phraseology involve the lawgiver in reproach ; for the 
language may be broad and comprehensive enough to cover 
all that is made known by a subsequent and more specific 
development of its import. 

By this mode of presenting the subject, I avoid what seemB 
to have occasioned perplexity and not a little discussion. For 
example, were we to say that the penalty in its original form 
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included and expressed the defitrnction of both soul and bodj 
(considered as the language of Moses), it might be difficult 
to prove onr position ; for the resurrection of the bodj and 
its future union with the soul in a state of suffering maj 
be regarded as not very clearly revealed in Ins time. Btill, 
this may have been actually comprised in liie penalty ; the 
form of promulgation may be sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
dode it, and subsequent revelation fully disclosed it. 

Again : when I say that the penalty included the cessation 
of exist^ice on earth, I do not mean that temporal death as it 
now takes place among men, is in every matancej and as an 
event common to all men, a penal evil or legal sanction. In 
tiie case of those who die in their sins, it is doubtless a real 
part of the evil, which constitutes the legal penalty as a whole. 
It is doubtless 80 regarded by God, and in those cases in which 
we have proof of the one fact we have proof of the other. 
Thus the signal destruction of Sodom and GK>morrah by fire 
and brimstone was regarded. (3 Peter, ii. 6, and Jude, ver. 7.) 

Temporal death, ccmsidered as an event to which all men 
are subject, is a very different thiAg firom tetpporal death in- 
flicted on the finally impenitent as the commencement and a 
constituent part of the legal penalty. As an event common to 
all, L e., both Jews and Gentiles, it is the consequence of 
Adam's sin, though not without tiidr bdng sinners. Accord- 
ingly, the inhabitants of the old world and of Sodom and Go-* 
ihomth, would have died, had they not died by signal judg^ 
ments. Although tiien temporal death when it comes to the 
impenitent, is in fact a part of the penalty ; althougfa when 
brought on men by the signal interpositions of God in vindic^ 
five jvidgment it h to he so regarded h/ue; and although in all 
cases it is to be regarded as an expression of God's displeasure 
bk some degree toward sin, yet it is not in all cases to be re- 
garded as an evil sustaimng the penal relation. It may be 
properly said to be part of the penalty, or a part of the evil 
which penalty includes, but as a part it is not -a penal eviL 
Aside from the inconsiBtency of this supposition with the death 
of those who by faith are delivered from the curse of the law^ 
and with the fact that temporal dea& in reqpect to them is 
destroyed and is strictly not an evil, it is evid^it from the 
account of the introduction of death into the wixrld, that con- 
sidered as the inheritance of all men, it does not sustain the 
10* 16 
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relation of a penal evil. Nor 13 thifi at all inconsiBtent with the 
fact that it does constitute in some cases a part of the legal 
penalty. Whatever may be the jparfe of that evil called pen- 
alty, the whole and not the parts are the penalty. The pecu- 
liar relation or characteristic which we call jpenal^ or which 
constitutes it a legal penalty, is predicable of the whole and 
of none of the parts. K forty stripes save one constitute the 
penalty of a law, then in a case of the actual infliction, every 
stripe is a part of the penal eviL But as a part it is not penal, 
since that cannot be truly affirmed of a part which is true only 
of the whole. Nor is this inconsistent with the fact that one 
stripe should be inflicted under some other relation in another 
case, even as the dictate of kindness. Indeed, nothing can be 
plainer to my mind than that the original sentence, "Dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,'* was not pronounced 
in execution of the penalty of the law, " Thou shalt surely die.'' 
I shall have occasion to resume this topic hereafter. I only 
remark now, that temporal death here denounced on the whole 
human race, was one among other evils to which they were 
doomed under an economy of redemption from sin and its 
curse, and was not therefore the curse itself, nor as a part of 
the complex evil which constitutes the legal penalty, does it 
sustain a penal relation. 

Further : I remark here that I do not consider spirUtuil deatky 
or continuance in sin, as properly any part of the legal penalty. 
It may be that he who once sins against God will with abso- 
lute certainty continue to sin, and it is unquestionably true 
that the threatening of complete misery from the lawgiver, 
must prevent all effectual interposition on his part to restore a 
transgressor to holiness, under a merely legal dispensation ; it 
may even require that he place the transgressor in circum- 
stances that will result in continued sin. The natural evil or 
misery attendant or consequent on continued sin may be a part 
of the penal evil. But it does not follow that tJie am Uadf is 
therefore speaifically threatened, or that it exists as an evil 
under the relation of legal penalty. The threatening may in a 
similar manner imply the contimied existence of the transgress 
sor, since otherwise its execution would be impossible. There 
may be as real a ground of the certainty of continued sin as 
there is of continued existence, and the former may be as ne- 
cessary to the full execution of the penalty in the complete 
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misery of the transgressor as the latter, and yet it would be 
far from correct and precise phraseology to speak of either 
as a part of the legal penalty. Similar remarks apply to 
the sinner's capacity of suffering, to his condition and cir- 
cumstances, so far as these are necessary to the full execution 
of the penalty. 

Further : it has been shown that nothing but natural evil, 
and this only as it is an expression of the lawgiver's disappro- 
bation of sin, can constitute legal penalty. But sin considered 
merely as sin, is not a natural evil, i. e., it is not itself pain or 
misery. The choice of the inferior good viewed abstractly 
from the knowledge or conviction that the good chosen is the 
inferior good, and also from the effects which we ascribe to 
conscience, and from fear, regret and other similar states of 
mind, is not painful. It is true that pain or misery may be the 
invariable attendant of such a choice, because the appropriate 
causes of the pain may always co-exist with the choice. The 
intellect may always perceive the folly of it and this will occa- 
sion painfull regret ; and conscience may always operate in the 
production of painful self-reproach. But the opercMons of the 
intellect and conscience are not the pain felt, but the cause of 
it. So the act of will or the choice is not the pain, but only 
that which with these operations of intellect and conscience, 
is necessary to the existence of the pain felt. Or if we regard 
sin as a complex thing made up of acts of intellect, conscience 
and will, still it is not itself painful, but simply the cause or 
occasion of pain to the mind, the pain being the effect of the 
complex acts which constitute the sin. There is of course no 
more propriety in pronouncing sin, whether we mean by it the 
act of the will simply or the complex state of mind just de- 
scribed, to be in itself pain or natural evil, than there is in pro- 
nouncing the operations of the intellect and conscience which 
produce pain the pain itself; nor of course in pronouncing 
the sin a part of the legal penalty, than in so pronouncing the 
operations of intellect and conscience ; and of course no more 
in pronouncing either a part of the legal penalty, than there 
is in pronouncing a cause an effect. It is true that in the loose- 
ness of popular language this is often done — ^it is often done in 
this very case. Nor have I any objection to the use of the 
language now referred to for popular purposes ; as, for example, 
when sin is said to be in itself unhappiness or misery, and even 
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the greatest of evils. But mj objection is, that snch pqpnlar 
propositions, which in terms are loose though not ambiguous 
in import, should be applied (for such is the fhct) out of their 
true import to the analytical inquiry before nB* The truth iSj 
that misery is so associated with ein as its consequent, that in 
popular language it ie itself according to abundant usage pro* 
nounced misery. Being thus m ward^ pronounced a natural 
evil in itself, the way is prepared (for what on a superficial 
view of the matter seems like entire conmtency), actually in 
thought, to distinguish sin itself as natural evil from all the 
natural evil of which it is the canse or occasion, and on the 
ground that all natural evil enters into the penalty of the law, 
to pronounce it thus distinguished, a part of the legal penalty. 
"Now who does not see the fallacy of this process ot reasoning! 
The popular proposition that sin is itself nnhappiness^ has not 
the meaning which this reasoning gives it. The popular pro- 
position is not intended to separate the sin from the unhappi-^ 
ness connected with it, and to make the one distinct from die 
other, as they obviously are distinct. And hence in this 
reasoning, the proposition that sin is itself unhappiness is ap* 
plied as if they were not distinct. Thus it is that the revolting 
conclusion is obtained, that Ood threatens sin with sin — ^threat* 
ens the violation of his law with its violation — ^threatens the 
acts of a free voluntary agent with the acts of a free agent. 

Such a law among men would be regarded as a burlesque 
on all legblation. And when we reflect that all our views of 
the moral government of God must be derived and modified 
by an ultimate reference to our views of human governments, 
it must I think be regarded as incredible, that what would be 
regarded as so preposterous an enactment in a human legisla* 
ture, does in fact find place in the perfect moral government 
of God. The first sin of any being is a punishment of sin, — 
i. e., sin is pnnished before it exists — punched for his holiness, 
or at least for his innocence I 

If any should say that all thk is refined metaphysical specula^ 
tion, I will not deny it I have however, this reason tor it: that 
the argument for the doctrine that spiritual death is a part of 
the penalty, derives its entire plausibility from the metapfaysies 
of its premises, and that it is impossible to unfold its fallacy 
except by the same mode of reasoning. Thus the argument 
takes a popular proposition and turns it from its true import 
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into one of a mlnitte metaphysical import, assmnee the truth of 
this import and rests its conclosion upon it This is undeniable* 
For let the }><^ular position be understood to mean simply 
what it does mean in x>opular usage, viz., that sin and misery 
are inseparably associated as cause and effect^ and it is at once 
seen to be very different from that which asserts that sin is itself 
tmsery viewed abstractly from its effects ; and thus the conolu- 
ta<m built on this poeiticm is overthrown. 

Again: according to the principle that nothing can constitute 
legal penalty but natural evil, and this only as it becomes an 
easpressum of God's disapprobation of sin, sin itself can be no 
part of the legal penalty. For how can the fact that Ood resh- 
ders sin certain, express his disapprobation of sin ? Indeed what 
is more palpably absurd than to suppose that God should 
inflict sin as a punishment of sin-^should cause on to exist 
forever, to show his disaj^probation <^ it? Nothing is plainer 
tbim that God^ on tiie present supposition, must be regarded as 
giving existence to sin in such a manner that its existsBce may 
answer the end of legal penalty. But who does not see the 
gross incongruity of die supposition, that God should give a 
perpetual and eternal existence to that which he supremely 
hates and abhors, as the method of showing his abhorrence to it 2 

Again: sin cannot with the least propriety be regarded as 
'an event vrhose existence so depends on God^ as its relation 
to law as a legal penalty requires that it should. Sin in its 
very nature is the act of a free moral agent It is not a thing 
differed fi*om the hand or agency of another ; but an euft done 
by the accountable agent himself ; — a thing entirely within the 
power and at the disposal of the transgressor himsdf^ It can 
therefore never be regarded as an evil coming from the hand 
of Gk>d, in such a manner as to become a part of the legal 
penalty. IS or is this all: the supposition that God renders sin 
certain as a part of the legal penalty, makes it the necessary 
means of the greatest good, and thus annihilates its nature. 
But according to the views which I may consider as satisfac- 
torily established, God does not, and cannot as a consistent 
moral governor, purpose sin as the necessary means of the 
greatest good, nor purpose its existence in any respect what- 
ever, except as incidental in respect to his prevention to the 
best system, and therefore pnrposes it in no sense which is in- 
consistent with an unqualified preference of holiness to sin, in 
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every instance in which sin does exist. So erery subject of Gted's 
government with jost views of his pnrposes must regard them. ' 
How then can the existence of sin be regarded as purposed of 
God to subserve the end of upholding his moral government, 
or as the necessary means of this end ? And if not, how can 
it be supposed to be a part of the penalty of his law! 

Should it be said that as continued sin is necessary to the 
complete execution of the penalty (since none but a sinful 
being can be completely miserable), Gk>d must have purposed 
its continuance as die necessary means of executing the penalty. 
I should deny the premises. It is not true that the complete 
execution of the penalty requires the complete misery, but only 
the highest possible misery. So that if we suppose a trans- 
gressor to reform under law, and God to make him as miserable 
as possible, the penalty is fully executed. It may be and 
doubtless is a fact that complete misery is threatened, not on the 
supposition that he who once sins will afterward become holy, 
but in view of the fact, that the character which the subject of 
law voluntarily assumes in an act of sin is an unchangeable 
character. For aught that can be shown to the contrary, it may 
be assumed, that he who sins under a given influence of moral 
government will never under the same influence reform, and 
that that degree of moral influence which God, as a moral 
governor and under a merely legal dispensation, brings upon 
every subject at a given time, is as great as the perfection of 
this system demands or allows. In this view of the subject, 
not only the sin but the perpetuity of it are both incidental to 
the best system. The perpetuity of sin therefore, cannot be 
regarded as purposed of God as the necessary means of inflict- 
ing complete misery ; but the penalty is to be viewed as made 
to consist in complete misery in view of the perpetuity of sin 
when once committed. Indeed the difficulties and objections 
pertaining to any other view of the subject lead me to the 
belief, that a subject of God's moral government is by the very 
nature and circumstances of it when existing in its perfection, 
called upon to choose God or an inferior good as his portion 
once for aU; and that choose which he may, if there be no 
change in the system there will never be a change in his char- 
acter. His act of choice will be for once, and inmiutable forever. 
Being made with the knowledge that it is a choice by which 
he becomes, in the lowest degree of it, a decided enemy of God 
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and of all good — ^a choice which will continue one and the 
same during his immortalitj, which will strengthen hj continu- 
ance, and which remaining one and the same choice or purpose 
of heart, will lead to open acts of maUce and blasphemy 
against God. I say with this knowledge,the transgressor does 
in his first act of sin become, ipso factOj an eternal rebel 
against God. There is in the first act a real and virtual con^ 
sent to all sin. Nor is this in principle 'any excessiye refine- 
ment For says an apostle, ^' Whoso shall offend in one point 
is guilty of alL*' He who in heart violates one precept of the 
law does really violate every other, for the thing and the only 
thing which the law in fact forbids, is that state of heart whidi 
violates the supposed precept (" Cursed is every one," &c. ; 
"He that hateth his brother is a murderer.") Nor is this view 
of the subject inconsistent with the fact that the guilt and 
sufferings of a transgressor should increase. As the same dis- 
ease may increase in virulence and in anguish, so may the self- 
same sin. And here I would remai*k,that I regard Uiat as an 
erroneous view of the subject, which represents the wicked in 
a future world as committing a succession of separate sins, 
each having its own appropriate measure of ill-desert, and the 
sinner as suffering the punishment for one and then for another 
in similar succession. The Scriptures and reason present 
another view, viz., that the commission qfsin brings the curse, 
the full penalty, and warrant us to assert that although the 
wicked hereafter grow worse and worse, and suffer more and 
more, they never cease to suffer for sin as one act or purpose 
of rebellion done here on earth. With this act all that ill- 
desert commenced which is the basis of their continual and 
complete misery ; there pertains to it, when committed, this 
amount of guilt And if it be said that it could not incur this 
amount of guilt were it not fo be perpetual, I answer that 
this depends on what the act of sin involved when committed. 
And if it could not exist under a merely legal dispensation and 
be what it is without being perpetual, it involved all this guilt 
when committed. The continued sin of the transgressor is not 
to be viewed as the necessary means of inflicting the amount 
of suffering implied in the penalty, but the amount of suf- 
fering in the penalty is to be considered as threatened and 
determined on in view of what sin is, as an act of perpetual 
revolt from Gk>d. I conclude therefore, that sin cannot, ac- 
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cording to any jnst principles of reasoning, be viewed in anj 
manner or respect whatever as a part of the penalty of .the 
divine law. 

Having stated in what I suppose the penalty oi th^ law to 
consist, I now proceed — 

n. To justify that statement by proof. Her^ for reasons 
already assigned, we resort again to the Mosaic law. * : 

The argument founded on the Mosaic law, viewed as a rep- 
resentative system, would be this : that as the penalty of dbat 
law, considered in its relation to maa as its oibjeet and as 
, having sax earthly or temporal existence, wias premakire tm^ 
parol death without mercy ; so the penaky of the pisrfeet moral 
law of God, considered in its relation to man as an immortal 
being, was eternal death toithoui fnercy^ or the highest degree 
of misery forever. 

Ko truth stands out more conspicuously in the Old Testei' 
ment, than that mere external conformity to the law, though 
it averted the civil penalty and secured the civil reward,; «Ud 
not avert the wratfi and secure the favor of Ood as a moral 
govem<H*. It was most clearly taught, that all sudi sacrificea 
and all such doings without a holy heart were mil offei»e and an 
abominadou. When God conlerred national blessings oa the 
Jews in view of an external reformation, he distioetly dedbured 
that it was not for their righteoumess, but for his own name'n 
sake and for the love he bore to their fathers, and that they 
were continually a stiff-necked and rebellious house. The tsrutb 
was made conspicuous, that they were not aU Israel who w^re 
of Israel, and that as children of the Aesh diey were not ehtt^ 
dren of God. €k>d ever set himself before thb people as the 
searcher of the heart and the judge of all the earth, according 
to the great principles of a moral administration whiek were 
to be illustrated and vindicated in a future state of being. In- 
deed, in view of the high and holy requirements of God, and 
especially in view of the acknowledged tBicto£ a future ^dst- 
ence, and a future retribution under the government of the 
true Gk>d and the living Jehovah, the Jewish theocracy must 
have been regarded by every enli^tened, honest inquirer after 
truth, as a most impressive representation of God'e nacre per* 
feet dominion over accountable immortals. Viewed as a mere- 
ly legal dispensation, the sanctions of the one in all their rig<»r 
of application, must have exhibited and illustrated the sane* 
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tions of the other according to the unbending principles of 
eternal righteooBnees. Viewed in its connection with a gra^ 
cions economy, the gratuitous proffers of earthly good to ap* 
parent penitence and throng tyjpicfd sacrifice, must have been 
regarded as adumbrations to the truly pious of the higher joyB 
revealed by Christian promise, and the solemn threatenings <^ 
temporal ciEdamities and death to the perversely wicked, as dis^ 
tinct denunciations of the wrath to come. 

'Here it would be in point to support, from the New Tefeta- 
ment, the view which I have taken of the Mosaic law* To this 
I have before referred sufficieotly to show the decisive nature 
of th^ argument. 

To see the nature of the argument as furnished by the Mo- 
saic institution itseU^ is to my own mind alike interesting and 
important, as it shows not only what that institution was as a 
revelati<m of idivine truth to Israel, but also develops its utility 
to us. The. force of the reasoning will indeed scarcelybe ap* 
jNreeiated without more attention to the Old Testament — ^a more 
accurate estimate of its facts and of the character and condition 
of the ancient Jews^^than is commonly given to the subject. 
With these in the mind, and by transferring them to ourselves, 
we should I think be i»«par6d to appreciate the evidence of 
the point under condkleration. Suppose, for exiample, a ^milar 
system to that of the theocracy adopted in respect to this peo- 
ple ; suppose our present knowledge of Qod and of his relaticms 
(for thcmgh there would be a modified difference between tbem 
and us in this rei^ct^ it would not be such as ought to affect 
the conclusicm) ; suppose also the same reasons to exist in our 
case as in theirs for understanding the national institute as a 
system of representation ; could we easily conceive <rf any mode 
so fitted to impress the mind with the great trutiis concerning 
God, and man, and eternity ? Suppose we were to witness what 
they did— the miracles of Egypt and those at the Eed Sea 1 or 
were to see and hear God in Sinai I 

From this view then of the Mosaic law as a system of repre- 
sentation, I derive my doctrine respect^g the legal penalty of 
God's moral government, as before stated, that as the penalty 
of the one was temporal death, the penalty of the other was 
eternal deaths 

I now appeal also to the language of the penalty, i. e., to the 
words die and deaths as used to describe it both in the Old 
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and New Testament. This import of these words I shaD at- 
tempt to unfold according to llie principles before stated, re^ 
specting the language of words and the language of things, 
as suggesting and representing more than their literal meaning. 
That I may be the better understood on this part of the subject, 
instead of repeating the principles already stated, I shall at* 
tempt to illustrate them by an example,which shows that these 
principles are those of constant use and decisive authority. 

Let it then be remembered that my object is to illustrate the 
various meanings of the word death^SA descriptive of the legal 
penalty in different cases as facts and circumstances varied, 
assuming the primary meaning of the word death to be the 
cesaaHon of existence on eaHh. 

Suppose then a king, whose empire is visibly confined to a 
single island — a rich and happy country — shocQd make the loss 
of residence in that country the penalty of his law against trear 
son. Of this single expression, were no facts known in the 
case beyond what the language itself conveys, the import would 
be very indefinite. Were the subjects so ignorant as not to 
know whether there was or was not any other country, they 
would regard the penalty as involving at least the loss of a resi- 
dence where they would wish to live — ^a departure from their 
native land. Whatever also they might conjecture as the fur- 
ther consequence, they would regard this evil unmitigated, 
and in its full extent as the penalty of the crime. This, esti- 
mating their guilt and the displeasure of their sovereign by 
the magnitude of the interests opposed by the crime, would be 
the only positive definite conception which the language of the 
law would authorize or require. 

Let us now suppose the subjects to know that their king 
reigns not merely over the small empire of an island, but over 
a vast continent of empires ; that there is a remote and dreary 
desert which is specified as the place of banishment, and that 
the king estimates the crime of treason by its true tendency to 
destroy his extensive empire. Now the same language of the 
penalty conveys far more than it did before. It necessarily 
conducts the thoughts to this desert, and thou^ little compar- 
atively might be known of it, a residence there would be una- 
voidably supposed to be wretched in such a degree, as to express 
the sovereign's displeasure for the crime of treason against his 
great and happy kingdom. 
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Suppose again, Hiat more extensiye and minnte infonnation 
respecting the place of exile should be given ; that it should 
be known as a place where existence could be barely sustained, 
and sustained under continual suffering from cold and hunger, 
from nakedness and disease, and amid all the miseries of a com- 
munity of unrestrained maniacs. Kow how expressive and 
how full of meaning does the language of the penalty become, 
compared with the case in the first supposition, or that in the 
•econd f The single word exUe or hanishment used to desig- 
nate the penalty of treason, would unavoidably convey to the 
mind the fall conception of all the known facts in the case, in 
ikeiT appalling combination. 

Let us now suppose that all the subjects of the king unite 
In one universal conspiracy and revolt, and that the sovereign, 
instead of an immediate execution of the legal penalty, pro- 
vides a plan of forgiveness and restoration to his favor, proffer- 
ing both on condition of returning to duty, but declaring nev- 
ertheless that all, whether they comply with the terms of 
forgiveness or not, shall he exUed from their cottfUry ; that 
tiiose who do comply shall dwell in a city prepared for their 
reffldence, where tiiey shall enjoy a far more happy existence 
than they can enjoy in their native land ; and that those who 
do not, shall suffer the entire penalty of the law. Now when 
the word eemlS or hamehmerU is used, it will unavoidably be 
seen how diverse its meanings are in different connections. To 
speak of the exile of those who have complied with the terms 
erf forgiveness, is, in fact, to speak of the happiest event of their 
earthly being ; but to speak of the exile of the perverse and 
unsubdued rebel, is to speak of all that is dreadful. 

I shall now attempt to show, that what I supposed respecting 
the language of the king's law against treason, is true of the 
language used to describe the penalty of the divine law. 

Here then I begin with the primary literal import of the 
word death, as denoting the cessation of existence on earth, 
leaving all beyond it so uncertain and dark that even faith 
has no concern with it. Now whether any of the human 
race to whom the penalty of the divine law was ever made 
known were thus ignorant or not, need not here be decided. 
If they were, and necessarily so, then this restricted view of 
tiie import of the penalty ^was in fact the only penalty to them. 
But we know that it was nof so. (Vide Bom. L 82.) Even 
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the healli^ who do 'sneh things as ore here Bpeeified bj the 
i^06tIe,know that they are worthy of that death whidi ineladea 
^^ indignatidn and wrath, tribnlatLon and anguish." 

But the qaestion first to be decided according to the pro- 
posed method of inquiry is, what facts were known or believed 
by the ancient people of Gk)d when the Mosaio law was giren, 
which would control and determine their views of the import 
of its penalty. They knew or believed that man was an im- 
mortal being: they, like the Egyptians and other nations, be- 
lieved in future rewards and punishments, and &at the law (A 
lGk)d did and must respect them under other relaticms duA 
those of a mere earthly community. Now I maintain that the 
knowledge or belief of these facts must, except we suppose the 
grossest perversion of evidence, have controUed their interpret 
tation of the language of penalty, and that they could not but 
understand the death threat6ned,as involving the cessation of 
existence on earth under the hopeless displeasure of God, and 
of course m. including future endless misery. The only possi* 
ble question is, whether this people did know or believe, or 
which is the same thing in respect to our argument, might have 
known the facts specified. But there can be no questicm on 
this point. It was the universal doctrine of all nations as weU 
as of the Egyptians, inculcated and enforced on the popular 
belief, that their gods would reward the good and the bad in a 
future state. Of course, as I have before said, all that was 
really necessary to prove to the nation of Israel that the God 
of Israel will execute such simotions, vhm topraoe that he woe 
the irue Qod^ The question therefore in regard to the knowl- 
edge or belief <€ these- great facts can no longer be H question; 
But with this knowledge or belief, it is utterly impossible that 
by the la^iw of correct interpretation tliis people should not 
have understood the legal penalty to be what I have stated it 
to be. The use and the import of language are always deter- 
mined by the known facta of the case. And that the penalty 
of the Mosaic law should not denote what I have supposed, is 
as impossible as that in the example suppoeed^the word exile 
or hanishme/fU should not have the meaning supposed ; or as 
that the phrase 86lom&rie tempU^ to one who had seen it^ 
should denote the wigwam of an American Indian. 

Such we shall see was the fact in regard to its import^ as un« 
derstood and exhibited by thoaewho understood it correctly. 
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l^o.w it -will be admitted tliat Ezekiel and David and Solo 
vion knew no more on this subject than what was reyealed 
under the Mosaic dispensation. The question then is, what 
did thej mean when. they spoke of death as the punishment of 
sin? And this questicm is answered by one incontrovertible 
fact, viz.^ that this death was a death which in its full import 
at least, the righteous ahould not die* But^ the righteous did 
die a temporal death* Thus Solomon, for example, while he 
declares in many and different forma that the wi(^d shall die 
as the reward of their iniquity (Prov. v. 4, 22, 23 ; viiL 35, 36 ; 
xL Id), also asserts that '^ in the way of righteousness there is 
lifis, ajGkd in. the pathway thereof there is no deaih^^ (Prov. xU. 
28 ; vide also x« 2 ; zL 4 ; xiiL 14 ; xiv. 27.) Ezekiel also 
asserts with peculiar directness, that the soul thai mmeth shali 
die^ that the wicked, i^ll surdy die / and yet he no less un- 
equivocally asserts, that the righteous shall live, and not did, 
(Ezek. xviii. 21 ; compare Isa. Levi. 16, 21 ; vide also Prov. x« 
2 ; jd. 4 ; ziiL 14 ; xxiv. 27.) Now the death from which the 
righteous are delivered is die death which the wicked su£Eer. 
But the righteous ar-e not distinguished from the wicked by 
exemption from temporal death. The death therefore which 
the wicked auff^ is something c<Hnpared to which the tempo^ 
xal death of the righteous is not death. Was it natural death 
in circumstances of peculiar suffering! The righteous often 
died in such circumstances (vide HeK xL 37), being stoned 
and sawn asunder. The righteous died prematurely oar hi early 
life, even '^perished in his righteousness" (Eccles. viL 15). 
Besides the difference supposed is not such as the case obr 
viously requires, to exhibit the displeasure of that God toward 
sin, who had adopted such a course of providence to prevent it 
Was it then annihilation I But they acknowledged the doc^ 
trine of a future state, and therefore could not so understand it. 
It was death then as the wages of sin ; it was death which ex* 
daded from the rewards of the righteous and from the favor of 
God ; it was the cessation of existence on earth, under the 
frown of the Almighty-— death as an e]q>re88ion of his displeas- 
ure as a lawgiver^ and death to an immortal being, without one 
ray of bcqpe, o£ favor, or of happiness from his offended God. 

Many other eonsiderations confirm this view of the subject. 
As to temporal death and calamities, the wise man declares 
that there is no substantial difference in the state of the right- 
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eons and the wicked, all things happening alike to alL By 
this we are not to nnderstand that he esteemed the penalty of 
the Mosaic law as not an evil peculiar to its transgressors, bat 
that in view of their future allotments, which was the theme of 
his discourse, the difference is not deserving of consideration. 
As if he said, This world is not, but a future world is the place 
of just retribution. Again, natural death was without terror 
to the righteous; they welcomed the event — ^they hailed it 
often with joy. But to the wicked this event was replete witii 
unqualified terror. Now keeping in mind their belief of a fu* 
ture state, what must have been their views of this event as 
one so appalling ? Further, the promises of eternal life to the 
righteous throw a strong and clear light on the nature of that 
death which was the penalty of sin. The only condition of 
such promises was personal holiness, and therefore in every 
one of them the truth was clearly revealed that ^^ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord." Beings then who were 
known to exist forever, dying in sin, were never to see Qod — 
never to enjoy good in the least degree ; were to be excluded 
from it under his severest displeasure. For here also, let it be 
remarked, the fact of GKkI's unqualified and extremest displease 
ure against the wicked was fully revealed, and what evil could 
immortal beings fSeul to expect from the wrath of Gtod against 
sin as exhibited in the Old Testament ? 

I might here refer to the book of Ecclesiastes, as written in 
the opinion of some learned men, for the purpose of proving 
from the light of nature a state of future rewards and pxmish- 
ments. (Vide Graves on Pentateuch, Vol. 11., p. 255, noU) 
If this was so, how striking a disclosure of the principles of 
our argument and the conclusion founded on theml But I 
only refer to some facts which are no less decisive — ^I mean 
those which doubtless were well known in the time of Moses ; 
and first those which exhibit God's dealings with his faithful 
servants. Take for example those which respect Enoch and 
Abraham. Now we may assume, as it respects the present 
argument, that it was a known fact, that these men on the 
ground of personal holiness were rewarded with the favor of 
God and everlasting happiness in a future world, one of them 
being conducted thither by God's miraculous interposition. 
What is the inference but that there was such a future world 
— ^that without holiness the inheritance of its joys could never 
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ht obtaioed — end that the wicked, as the object of God's hope- 
less displeasure, were doomed to a future existence the yerj 
opposite -of these holy men f 

Such was iu fact the view of the wicked themselves, at least 
in one instance. For what could the prayer of Balaam, '^ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and my last end be like his," 
import, if there had been in his view no difference between 
the state of the righteous and the wicked after leaving this 
world? We know, and he knew, that the most desirable con- 
sideration in the death of the righteous was the hope of future 
joyB« To suppose this prayer to be prompted merely in refer- 
ence to any general providential di£ference between the attend- 
ant sufferings of the one and those of the other, or by any thing, 
while he believed the prospects of both for futurity were alike, 
is to me incredible. 

Again : I appeal to the destruction of the old world by the 
d^uge, and of Sodom and Qomorrah by fire and brimstone. 
That these are properly regarded as decisive instances of the 
departure of tfie wicked from this world to one of endless 
misery, we are assured from the New Testament But let us 
look at the facts themselves, and ask what instruction these 
must have furnished to God's ancient people on the subject 
before us. With the knowledge that those destroyed were im- 
mortal, of the distinction made between them as wicked on the 
one hand, and Noah and his family and Lot as righteous on 
the other, who could suppose that these signal judgments of 
God terminated in mere temporal death, and this too when 
Noah and Lot must so shortly die ? Could it be supposed that 
in these cases the legal penalty of the Jewish theocracy, a 
merely temporal institute, was executed ! But this law had 
no existence. Under such a law therefore they could not have 
died. But they died under the most signal and awful proo& 
of God's displeasure. They died too as inamortal beings. They 
died, as the apostle reasons, under another law than that of a 
theocracy. If the very heathen know that they are worthy of 
death for their crimes, what must be the conclusion in respect 
to those whom Gk>d destroyed by the deluge, and by fire and 
brimstone ? What must be in store for those who were ushered 
into eternity under such tokens of the wrath to come ? 

I might here refer to many passages in the Old Testament 
which in wards describe the penalty of sin to be everlasting. 
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(Yide lea. Ixvi. 24; Daniel, jdi. 2.) ^^Many that sleep in tfa« 
dnst of the earth shall awake; some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting ocmtempt.'^ In view of the 
acknowledged fact of the soul's inmKntalitj, .there is not only 
no reason for limiting the language of this i class of texts^ but 
decisive reason for not doing it 

In conclusion, I appeal to the New Testament^ not to prove 
the fact that tlie penalty of sin is. endless, but to prove iiiat it 
was BO und^fstood undep the Moaaic dispensation. Hero wm 
shall not only find tins fact established, but a striking illustra- 
tion of those principles of using language whidi I have stated 
and exemplified. It is then xmdeniable that our Saviour did 
assume the doctrine of future endless punishment, and used 
Jewish phraseology to describe it So also did the apaatle& 
This they did when the national law with its temporal sane* 
tions had ceased. TSor is this all; it was a doctrine of the 
popular faith, the Sadducees excej^ted, and their error ouc 
Lord exposed by an argument fix>m the Old Testam^t. Ko^f 
let these tlnngs be accounted £cH*y unless the Old Testament 
taught the doctrine of a future state with its retribution is^ 
eternal life and eternal death* And in view of the aclmowl? 
edged fact of the theocracy with sanctions of temporid li|eiau4 
deadly let the above usage of language by our Saviour and his 
apostles be explained, except on the principles which havQ 
been stated respecting the change of meaning. 

Oar. — ^It follows that all dioee passages in the Old Testament 
in which life and death, good and evil^ blessing and curbing 
are set before men to induce to holiness and to deter from sin^ 
are properly quoted by us in the Kew Testament in^rt § 
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THE JfATUBE OF GOD'S MOBAL GOVERNMENT AS 
BfiVEALED. 

Seetlon 6 : The Isw txp rc M c a God's prvferenoe of obedienoe to dlflobodlclle^ all thin^ considered. 
—Two opposite Tlews on this sahject possible.— The first, InAdmissIble by the lan^nsge of tlie 
lew; opposed to the dictates of common sense; sdf-oontradictory and absud; mistakes an in- 
volontary state for a preference ; conTcrts sin Into holiness and holiness into sin.— The second 
Tlew supported bj the language of the law; by 0od*S sincerity, JKc, ^tc.\ by his own solemn 
■ssnrances in the Scriptures.— If o testa teach the contrary. 

I PROCEED now to consider the law of this government in — 

Sect 6. — ^As an expression of God's preference of obedience 
to disobedience, all things considered. 

We have consulted the dictates of reason on this sabject, and 
now propose to consider it in the light of Kevelation. 

Before I proceed to show what the Scriptures teach on the 
subject, I remark that there are two dijBTerent, and only two 
different views, in respect to which we need direct our in- 
quiries : 

One is, iJuxt Qod expresses in his law simply a preference 
of obedience to disobedience in themselves considered, or when 
each is considered in its true nature wnd tendenet/ / while he 
also ea>presses in his revdation, a preference of disobedience to 
obedience, ail things considered, or, of the former to the latter 
in every instance in which the former takes place, as being the 
necessary means of the greatest good. 

The other is, th4£t Ood in the circumstances, or under that 
perfect system of moral government under which he addresses 
his law to men, eapresses aprrference of obedience to disobedi- 
ence, all things considered, i. e., considered in every respect and 
in every instance of moral action. 

I propose to consider these different views of the divine law 
in the order in which I have now stated them. 

L Concerning the former, I remark — 

1. That the language of the divine law not only does not 
admit of the meaning now expressed, but forbids it There is 
not a word in the language, which expresses or implies, or in 
the remotest manner intimates that God prefers disobedience 

Vol. n.— 11 16 
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to his law to obedience, or sin to holiness, aU things considered. 
Much less is there any thing in the language which shuts it 
down to this meaning. On the contrary, the language of this 
law in its form or manner of use, is the direct, unqualified, and 
decisive form which lawgivers have ever employed, and sub- 
jects have ever understood to express an absolute preference, 
all things considered, of obedience to disobedience to law. Such 
language, therefore, requires this meaning, de usu loqv^ndi, 
the only umpire of propriety, and admits of no other. It is 
absolutely incredible that the lawgiver should use this lan- 
guage in any other meaning, and not intend to deceive his 
subjects, especially if he employ it to mean that he prefers dis- 
obedience to his law clU things considered, to obedience in its 
stead. If therefore, there be any reason for this interpretation 
of the divine law, it must be found elsewhere than in the lan- 
guage of the law. And further, it is worthy of remark, that 
none who thus interpret the divine law pretend to derive their 
interpretation from the language of the law ; but simply and 
solely from certain peculiar and false notions of Scriptural* 
language as employed on another subject — the decretive will 
of God. The argument is this — ^that without the interpretation 
of the law now opposed, its just meaning would be inconsistent 
with the meaning of the Scriptural language respecting the 
decretive will of God. Be it so. If just interpretation gives 
inconsistency or contradiction in the language of the Scriptures, 
we must admit the inconsistency or contradiction. But we 
shall see there is no pretense for this alleged inconsistency ; 
and if this be so, then there is not even a pretense that the 
law of God expresses his preference of obedience to disobedi- 
ence all things consid^ed, and in all instances in which obedi- 
ence takes place. 

2. The interpretation of the divine law now opposed, does 
violence to the plain and incontrovertible dictates of common 
sense, and ascribes a peculiarity to the moral government of 
Gk>d which is incredible. It will not be pretended that the law 
of any other moral government was ever understood to ex- 
press such a preference of obedience as that now supposed. 
And to show how revolting to the common sentiments of men 
such a law would be, we have only to suppose its import fully 
and precisely developed. Suppose then a parent or civil legis- 
lator should, in the absolute and unqualified form of a law, 
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require any given act of duty, and should at the same time 
unequivocally declare that in every instance in which the law 
should be violated, its violation would be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, and as such be preferred by him to an 
act of obedience in its stead. Now I do not ask merely 
whether such a law thus explained by the lawgiver, would not 
be regarded as something unheard of; but whether it would 
not be considered as furnishing decisive proof of either insanity 
or falsehood, and be pronounced by the unhesitating decisions 
of common sense and sound reason to be worthy either of con- 
tempt or execration? When we reflect that God in revealing 
himself to men as their moral governor, does in fact assume 
that men are prepared to understand the nature of this relation, 
and leaves them to the obvious dictates of reason and common 
sense as the medium of understanding the language of his law, 
can we suppose that he intended that his law should be under- 
stood in a meaning which all the world would regard as absurd 
and revolting in the law of a human legislator? Is such a 
peculiarity in the government of God credible ? Who made 
this discovery? Not the people, but theologians; and how 
were they led to give the law such an interpretation? Sim- 
ply to maintain its consistency with other errors about de- 
crees. 

3. This scheme is self-contradictory and absurd. It is here 
necessary to advert to the different phraseology used by the 
advocates of this scheme. Some of their language I regard 
as unobjectionable, only when used as synonymous with that 
which I regard as entirely false. Thus they often say that 
Qod purposes sin, or the existence of sin, all things considered. 
This is undoubtedly true. But then it is by no means synony- 
mous with the position that God purposes sin rather than holir 
ness, all things considered. Gk)d doubtless purposes the exist- 
ence of sin rather than its prevention (and this is the true mean- 
ing of the elliptical statement under consideration), it being 
considered that the prevention of sin by Qt)d required the non- 
existence of the best system. This however does not imply a 
preference of sin to holiness for any consideration whatever, 
when the existence of one is compared with the existence of 
the other under the best system. The doctrine to which I ob- 
ject is that which represents Qod as preferring sin to holiness^ 
an things considered, under the present system of government, 
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and tJhe thing considered in sin as the ground of the preference, 
is its relation as the necessary mecms of the greatest good. 

Bat that I may not misrepresent this doctrine, I would still 
more minutely exhibit it in the language of its advocates. 

It is said then that holiness and sin, or obedience and diso- 
bedience, are what they are in their true nature and appropri- 
ate tendencies, and that they are nothing more : that whatever 
good sin may be made the occasion of under the government 
of God, decides nothing in respect to its true nature and ten- 
dencies, i. e., nothing in regard to the thing itself: that al- 
though its existence may be necessary, as the occasion by 
which God can produce greater good than would be the result 
of universal holiness in creatures, yet its true nature and ten- 
dency are only to evil, while the true nature and tendency of 
holiness are only to good ; that therefore the estimate express- 
ed by the Moral Governor simply respects holiness and sin as 
they are in their own nature and tendencies, i. e., in them- 
selves abstractly from the good which he inay bring out of the 
evil, and that therefore the law of God is a proper expression 
of his preference as a lawgiver for holiness to sin, although 
the existence of sin is preferable to holiness in reference to the 
good of which it is the necessary means. 

Upon this I remark, that it contains a palpable inconsistency ; 
in other words, that it comprises two positions, both of which 
cannot be true. Thus it asserts that sin is what it is in its own 
nature and appropriate tendency, and that it is properly noth- 
ing more ; and that it is, thus viewed, wholly evil : and yet it 
also asserts that in the circumstances in which it exists, it is the 
necessary mea/ns of the greatest good. Now I ask, what is the 
import of this last position but this, that God being what he is 
and man being what he is, the moral government of God being 
what it is and holiness and sin being what they are — ^in short, 
the nature, relations, and reality of things being what they are, 
sin in the circumstances in which it exists, is the necessary 
means of the greatest good t But if this be the meaning of 
this position, then its meaning is that sin in its true nature and 
tendency is the necessary means of the greatest good. I assert 
on high authority, that of President Edwards,* " That tendency 
is truly esteemed to belong to the nature of any thing, or to be 

• Works, vol. vl. p. 160, let Am. ed. 
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inherent in U / that is the necessary consequence of its nature^ 
confiidered together with its proper situation in the universal 
system of existence, whether that tendency be good or bad." 
If then sin in the circumstances in which it exists will produce 
and is the necessary means of producing the greatest good, ac- 
cording to the real nature and relations of things, or " in its 
proper situation," &c., then it is the true naimre and tendency 
of sin to produce the greatest good. But this palpably contra- 
dicts the position in the same scheme, that the true nature and 
tendency of sin is only to eviL Both cannot be true. 

Notwithstanding the plain contradiction and inconsistency 
of this scheme, we can be at no loss which of the contradic- 
tory positions essentially belongs to the scheme itself. It is 
unquestionably that which aflirms the necessity of sin to the 
greatest good ; for the moment this position is separated from 
the scheme, its real or its professed object fails. That object is 
to give an intelligible and satisfactory explanation of the exist- 
ence of sin, and of the purpose of God in regard to its existence. 
The explanation is, that it is the necessary means of the grea^ 
est good. But if this be denied and rejected from the scheme, 
it fails utterly to give satisfaction on the question why sin ex- 
ists, or to show in what respect it is an object of the divine 
purpose. The scheme itself by such a denial would be denied 
and abandoned. 

If I be asked whether Qod may not bring greater good out 
of the existence of sin and the system with which it is connect- 
ed, than WOULD have been the result of the obedience which 
iootdd have been actiuilly rendered under any different system, 
I reply that there is no doubt of it But this does not prove 
that he will or can bring more good out of sin, than would 
have resulted from the obedience which should and might have 
been rendered m this system. Of course it does not show that 
sin in this system is necessary to the greatest good. 

It may be said that God is able and will in fact bring great- 
er good out of the existence of sin, than oould have resulted 
from the universal obedience of his accountable creatures, and 
that thus sin may be desirable, not as having in itself any ten- 
dency to good, but as the necessary means of the greatest 
good. It may be urged as decisive in favor of the distinction 
between a thing as thus good in itself, and good as the neces- 
sary means of good, that as the means of good* it has no in- 
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lierent property in itself, but is entirely dependent on the will 
and agency of God, and that on the supposition that God brings 
greater good out of it, than could have resulted from universal 
obedience, then it is good not in itself, but only as the neces- 
sary means of good. I answer that this supposition is incon- 
sistent with itself. For while it asserts that sin is the necessa- 
ry means of the greatest good, it also asserts that it has no in- 
herent property which fits it to be such a means. But if sin 
has no inherent property in its own nature that fits it to be the 
means of good rather than any thing else, then it cannot be 
the necessary mecms of goody rather than something else; and 
therefore to say that it has no such inherent property, and to 
say that it is the necessary means of good, is to assert a plain 
contradiction. 

Again : sin either has inherent in its nature that property 
which fits it to be the necessary means of the greatest good 
through divine agency, or it has not. If it has not, then some- 
thing else through the divine agency might answer the pro- 
posed end as well. If it has such an inherent property, then 
it is m ^ own nai/ure fitted to be the means of the greatest good 
in a respect in which nothing else is, and is therefore in its 
own nature or tendency better than any tiling else as the means 
of good. 

Again : if there be nothing in the nature of sin which fits it 
to be the means of the greatest good, and if it be true that the 
supposed result, viz., the greatest good, is not to be ascribed at 
all to the nature of sin but solely to divine agency, then for 
aught that appears, divine agency might use any thing else as 
the means of that good as well as sin. Of course sin is not the 
necessary means of that good, for the same divine agency might 
have produced the same result without the existence of sin as 
well as with it. A case referred to in illustration of the opinion 
which I am opposing, will demonstrate the error of that opin- 
ion. I mean the crucifixion of the Saviour by wicked hands. 
It is assumed that in order to the good which results from the 
atonement of Christ, it was necessary that he should be put to 
death by a murderous act. Whether it be so or not must de- 
pend on the question, whether there was any thing in that sin- 
ful deed as such, which was necessary to the fact of an atone- 
ment. If there was, then the act may be said to be necessary 
to the good resulting from this work of divine mercy. But if 
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there was not, dien his death, allowing that to be neceeea- 
fj, would, though accomplished in any other manner — ^for ex- 
ample, by the direct agency of God, or in the way in which 
the Saviour suffered in the garden — h&ve possessed the same 
atcHiing efficacy. And to make the error of the above theory 
still more apparent, let it be supposed that there was that in 
the act of the murderers of our Lord which was in the nature 
of things indispensable to the redemption of a fallen world, 
and that benevolence required that this redemption should be 
accomplished, imd would not the moral quality of the act be at 
OBce changed ! It would indeed be malice toward an inno- 
eent man — ^it would be in direct violation of a divine command ; 
but the moment that such malice becomes in its true nature 
and tendency, and according to the true nature and tendency 
of things, indispensable to the greatest good, it becomes a mat- 
ter of duty, and ought to be a subject of precept, according to 
the only principle that benevolence itself can be decided to be 
a proper subject of precept 

But it may be said still further, that it may be necessary, in 
<Miler that sin may be the necessary means of good, that it 
should be a violation of a divine command, since otherwise it 
eotdd furnish no occasion for the display of the divine mercy 
in its remission. I answer, that sin is what it is, independently 
of the law which forbids it It is not made sin by being for- 
bidden. That the law is given by a perfect being, may be 
proof that the act forbidden is sin ; but the mere fact of vio- 
lating a good law does not, strictly speaking, constitute the sin 
of the act The act is in its nature sin or it is not, and no law 
can alter its nature. If it is not in its nature sin, dien it would 
furnish no occasion for the display of mercy, since there can 
be no display of mercy in forgiving sin which is not sin. If it 
be in its nature sin, then it cannot be in its nature the neces- 
sarjr means of the greatest good ; for to suppose this, is as we 
have shown, to suppose that concerning it which wholly 
changes its m<Hal quality. 

4. That which this scheme denominates a preference in the 
divine mind of holiness to sin, is not and cannot in the case 
supposed, be a j^eferenoe^ but can be only an involu/ntary state 
of mind. I need not say that we properly decide what is pos- 
sible and what is impossible in respect to volitions, preferences, 
&a, in the divine mind by the known laws of our own mental 
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operations. I affirm then, that it is absolutely impossible ac- 
cording to these laws, that I should really and truly prefer one 
object of choice to another viewed in themselves, and at the 
same time prefer the latter to the former as the necessary 
means of the greater good. In every act of choice we take 
into consideration the entire amount of good inherent in and 
connected with each object, and form our choice or preference 
in view of tlie whole. In other words, we never prefer or 
choose an object because in one respect we esteem it better 
than another, wliile yet in another respect we esteem the other 
as 60 much better than that, as to possess on the whole a supe- 
rior value. Let us take an example. Rich fruit and a bitter 
medicine which is necessary to life are proflfered. Now I may 
desire, i. e., be invohmt(»rily inclined to choose the fruit aa 
better in one respect, or if you plea8e,better in itself than the 
bitter medicine. It may be true that I should choose the fruit 
IF my life were not in danger. But is not this all that can pos- 
sibly be true respecting my state of mind toward the fruit! 
Can there be a real preference or choice of it in such a case t 
There is according to the supposition, an actual preference <^ 
the medicine as the means of the greatest good. Is there also 
an actual preference of the fruit? If so, which will be taken! 
Both cannot be. Which will be when each is actually pre- 
ferred to the other ? But the point is too plain for controversy. 
Precisely however like the supposed preference for the fruit, 
which is not pi'eference and can with no propriety or truth be 
called a preference, is the preference of holiness to sin which 
is imputed to the Divine Being, and which he is supposed to 
express in his law, which is no preference. It is merely an 
{iwolunta?^ desire or inclination which in all cases precedes 
choice or preference, and is as truly diverse from an act of the 
will as any#one mental act or state is from any other. All 
therefore tiiat can be said with truth on this scheme is, that 
God has an involuntary desire that men should be holy 
when holiness and sin are considered in themselvcys ; but in- 
stead of preferring holiness to sin on this account, he prefers sin 
as the necessary means of the greatest good, to holiness. The 
scheme therefore which represents God as preferring sin to ho- 
liness as the necessary means of the greatest good, does ascribe 
that to God which necessarily implies that he neither has nor 
can have in any sense whatever, a preference of holiness to 
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sin ; that his law, interpreted as it must be, is an absolnte false- 
hood, and himself the unqualified approver of sin. 

5. Tliis scheme converts the act of man which the Scriptures 
pronounce to be sin, into duty or moral excellence. 

This it does in two respects. (1.) As it asserts it to be the 
most useful ; for, as we have already shown, if sin be the 
necessary means of the greatest good, then it is such in its na* 
ture and tendency, and of course is in its nature and tendency 
die most useful. But we hold that there is not a plainer trudi 
in morals, than that virtue or moral excellence is foimded in 
its tendency to good. As we have before had occasion to say, 
it is not the law which makea an action right in a moral sense, 
but only proves it to be so. The action is right or wrong in- 
dependently of the law which prescribes it, and is morally 
right simply and only as it is as a voluntary act which in its 
nature and relations tends to produce the greatest good. Such 
according to this scheme is sin. Sin therefcH*e is morally right 
as the best act of man. 

It is so (2.), if we appeal to the known will of the Lawgiver, 
for according to this scheme God has expressed no will but 
one, and that is a preference of sin to holiness. Even if we 
admit the opposite and inconsistent preferences, which this 
scheme ascribes to the Supreme Lawgiver, still we know at 
least in respect to all the sin that has been and all that shall 
be committed, that he prefers it to obedience in its stead. 
So also as we are told that all men who come into the world 
will commit some sin, it follows that some sin in every man 
even before its commission, is known to be preferred by God 
to perfect holiness. Indeed if we reflect how long the world 
has stood, and how much sin there has been in it, how few and 
solitary are the exceptions famished by individuals to the uni- 
versal sinfulness of our race, and that all the sin which has 
existed has, as the necessary means of the greatest good, been 
prefeired by Gk)d to holiness in its stead, the probability is not 
slight but preponderating with respect to an individual, that he 
will better please God by disobedience to his law than by obe- 
dience. Bather I may say it is matter of absolute certainty. 
For if Qod has in one instance preferred sin to holiness — and 
surely if he has in all instances in which sin has existed — ^then 
his law is no expression of an opposite preference, and cannot 
famish a particle of evidence that he has any other preference 
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than that of siii to holiness. If his law furnishes no such evi- 
dence, none is furnished. We are left simply to the known and 
declared expression of his preference of sin to holiness as the 
rule of duty. 

Many other consequences might be legitimately derived from 
the scheme now opposed, which are equally revolting and ab- 
surd. It might be shown that repentance on the part of a sin- 
ner is not only not a duty, but in view of the divine will as the 
standard of right, is impossible. It might be shown that be- 
nevolent action also is not right action, &c., &c. 

n. I shall attempt to show the truth of the second view of 
this subject as before stated, viz., that God in the oircwmstances 
or vmd&r the system of moral govemmerdy wnder which he ad- 
dresses his Icm to men^ expresses a preference of obedience to 
disobedience in every respect and in every instance of moral 
action. 

This I argue — 

1. From the language of the law. 

I have already remarked that the language of the law is the 
direct and unqualified language used by men in all legal enact- 
ments to express an unqualified preference. I now say that 
it must he understood to express such a preference. In proof 
of this I allege the principle that the language used in this in- 
stance must be interpreted as it is interpreted when used in 
similar cases and in a similar form. If not, then how can it 
convey any meaning to the mind ? I admit there may be cases 
in which reasons may exist for limiting the ordinary import of 
language ; but no reason can be assigned for such limitation 
here. If it be said that otherwise the Bible is contradictory, 
and this is all that can be said, I answer, first, that this accord- 
ing to principles before advanced, is an insufficient reason ; and 
secondly, that the Bible is not made contradictory by this inter- 
pretation. 

2. This being the true interpretation of the language of the 
law, it follows that if the meaning now given is not the real 
meaning, there is no sincerity in God's commands. 

This is sufficiently obvious from a single illustration. If I 
invite a friend to my house, or command a child to perform a 
certain act, and should connect with such an invitation or com- 
mand the declaration that all things considered I preferred the 
invitation should not be accepted, or the act should not be per- 
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formed, should I be counted sincere ? How then can Qod be 
80 accounted ? Surely it makes no difference whether the fact 
is uttered in connection with the command or is capable of be- 
ing known from other sources of evidence. It is the fact and 
not the method in which it is learned, that makes God sincere 
or false — ^that binds man to take him at his word, or releases 
him from the obligation. 

Several other considerations might be urged; such as the 
moral perfection of God ; the nature of the thing required of 
man ; his hatred of sin ; the character of the law as holj, just, 
and good ; the essential nature of law as involving an hon- 
est and sincere preference of holiness to sin ; the design of 
law as fitted to make men believe the lawgiver sincere, ifec. 
It is suflScient to refer to the frequent and strong assurances 
which are made by Qod himself. " As I live, saith the Lord 
God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, hut that the 
wicked twm and liveP " O Jerusalem, Jerusalem I how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye would not I*' 
" If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace I" " Not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to the knowledge of the 
truth.*' "" How shall I give thee up, Ephraim f how shall I de- 
liver thee, Israel ? how shall I make thee as Admah ? how shall 
I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings are kindled together." Last of all we have God's 
own vindication from the charge that is urged by this theory : 
" What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it? wherefore when Hooked that it should bring 
forth ffrapeSj Iraught it forth wHd gra^pea /" 

Again : I urge that no valid objections can be derived from 
opposing texts. If there are texts which, when properly inter- 
preted, teach the contrary, then we are forced to admit that 
there are contradictions in the Bible. The declarations ought 
to be very explicit and precise, to lead us to doubt that the law 
expresses God's preference of holiness to sin. Neither are 
true. 

Acts, iv. 28, and ii. 23, are often referred to. But in these 
texts nothing more is declared than that God purposed the 
wicked act by which Christ was crucified. This I cheerftilly 
admit But the question is, in what respect did he pur|K)6e it ! 
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Did he purpose it as the necessary means of the greatest good ! 
Is this distinctly asserted ? Is it implied ? It is not to the 
point to say that great good followed the act The question 
still returns, whether all this good might not have been secured 
without the act. Who knows that it could not? And if no 
one, who shall say that it could not? 

(Gen. i, 20.) Here nothing more is said than that God meant 
or purposed the wicked act of selling Joseph into Egypt to be 
the occasion of good, as he doubtless does design in respect to 
all sin. But it is not asserted that sin, or this sin was preferred 
as the necessary means of the greatest good. 

(Ps. Ixxvi. 10.) The meaning of this passage is exhausted 
by saying that God will cause sin (wrath) to praise him and 
prevent all that he cannot render subservient to this end. But 
how does it follow from this that the wrath — ^the sin — is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ? 

(Exodus, ix. 16, and Eom. ix. 17.) These passages declare 
only that God purposed Pharaoh's existence and his acts. But 
they do not decide that these acts of sin were the necessary 
means of the greatest good, or of any good. 

(Matt. xiii. 14 ; Mark, iv. 12 ; Luke, viii. 10.) Christ did 
not choose to change the system of influences that he had pur- 
posed, nor to add to it influences which would secure the con- 
version. This was for wise reasons ; but among these reasons 
it is not said that their continuance in sin was preferred as the 
necessary means of the greatest good. 



END OF SXOTION HI. 
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ESSAY ON JUSTICE AS THE ATTRIBUTE OF A PERFECT 
MORAL GOVERNOR- 



PABT I.-OONCEPTION OF JUSTICE ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED. 

Jostloe defined.—!. Jostioe • beneyolent disposition.— Manlf««ted In subordinate purposes tnd 
ezeouUTe doings.- Relation of one to the other.— 8. Jostlee is a disposition to render to eveiy 
one his doe.— What Is It to render to every one his dae f— Dtlli»renoe between what it dut and 
what is**hi$ ci«««.'*~-£zeoatlve acts divided into two olassea, and each of these snbdivlded into 
twa— The ossee arising andsr these classes oonsidered in order.— What it ** Aie dwT arises from 
a special relation, and involves a ri|^t— Inalienable rlghta^—What is a right?— Bight Involves 
obligation. 

There is perhaps no one of the particular moral attributes of 
the Deity of which accurate views are more important, in both 
natural and revealed theology, than his attribute of justice. 
What is justice as the aUnbtUe of a perfect moral governor t 
The inquiry is intimately connected with the discussion of many 
theological questions, as well as of the nature of a perfect moral 
government. 

The word justice has, as we commonly say, a variety of 
meanings in dijfferent applications. It is often applied to mere 
executive acts or doings, as these occur in the various forms of 
intercourse and business among men. It has however another 
important application, and one with which we are now more 
directly concerned, viz., that in which it denotes a virtuous or 
morally right state of mind. The general import of the word, 
in this use of it, I propose to ascertain before I enter on the 
investigation of the present leading inquiry — whoit is jvsUce as 
the attribicte of a jferfect moral governor? 

I proceed then to say, that 

Justioey im> respect to serUierU ieings^* is a benevolent dispo- 
sition or purpose of mind to render to every one his due; more 
particularly — 

Justice is a benevolent disposition or purpose of mind to ren- 

^ We sometimefl speak of doing justice to a emm, (o on orgumaU^ &o. 
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der (yr to do to every one what ought to he rendered or done^ the 
obligation to which arises from some peculiar relation of the 
object of the act, which creates a/nd implies a right reciprocal to 
stich obligation. 

In defining a general complex term, like the t^rm justice^ it 
ifi convenient to employ such general terms in a leading defi- 
nition as shall be more obvious and familiar, though for certain 
purposes they may need themselves to be defined. In this 
way, by a progressive analysis, we may successfully unfold the 
elementary ideas comprised in the complex idea. According- 
ly I now propose to show the correctness of the above defini* 
tion o{ justicCj in both its general and particular forms, by a 
progressive analysis and explanation. 

The definition of justice by the civil law is this: ^^Justitia 
est constats et perpet/ua vohmtas jus Sfwwm cuigtce tribuendi.^ 
This as a definition in moral philosophy, whatever may be true of 
it in political philosophy or civil jurisprudence, is defective in 
omitting the elementary idea denoted by the word benevolent 
employed in the defiirition. This elementary idea is obviously 
essential to the true conception of justice as a morally right 
act or state of the will. Nor is this definition as one in politi- 
cal science, or as a definition of justice on the part of men con- 
sidered as simply members of the body politic, an adequate 
definition, since in this relation, justice on the part of botii 
ruler and subject must include benevolence toward the body 
politic, or a disposition to promote the welfare of the State. 
Again : in this definition of the civil law, the phrase suumjus 
must denote, not his rights as distinguished from that to which 
he has a right, but the latter only. Even in this sense of the 
phrase, the definition does not by any means include every in- 
stance of justice. The will or purpose to punish a criminal, iu 
certain cases, is an act of justice. But it is plainly not a will 
to render to the criminal his right, or that to which he has a 
right. It is only by iinderstanding suumjus to mean his dtie, 
in the specific sense of this English phrase, as used and ex- 
plained in the foregoing^ definitions of justice, that the defini- 
tion of the civil law, in this respect, is unobjectionable. But 
more on this topic hereafter. 

Premising then, that I speak o( justice only in its general 
meaning, when used to denote a virtuous or morally right state 
of mind, I remark — 
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In the first place, that justice is a benevolent disposition or 
purpose. Here it is important to advert to the diflference be- 
tween benevolence, considered as that primary moral aflfection 
which is tlie snm and essence of all virtue, and that which 
may be called ienevdencej although viewed abstractly from the 
former, it is not virtuous. Benevolence then, as the primary 
morally right aflPection, is an elective preference of the highest 
happiness of all — the sentient universe — ^to every conflicting 
object In this sense of the word, benevolence is to be distin- 
gidshed from other and very different states of mind, which 
^e often and properly called henevclenoe^ viz., from any 
merely constitutional affection, which includes no act of will ; 
and also from any affection which, though voluntary, directly 
respects only some Undted degree of good to others, and which 
may be prompted either by benevolence or selfishness. This 
general or universal benevolence — ^benevolence as an elective 
preference of the highest happiness of sentient beings — must 
then be distinguished from all ^ose limited forms of kindness 
or good-will with which it is so often confounded by philoso- 
phers. Benevolence which respects merely one's country, or 
one's circle of friends and acquaintance, or an associate com- 
pany of highwaymen, is 'not a virtuous or morally right state 
of the mind. Such benevolence is prompted by selfiBhness, 
and is of course a selfish affection. 

Again: general or universal benevolence — ^benevolence as 
mei*ely an elective preference of the highest happiness of all — 
must be distinguished from all subordinate action, in the form 
^f volitions, dispositions, or purposes, and in the form of exec- 
utive doings, to which it may lead. This state of mind, as first 
arising in the mind, and as a mere moral preference (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 25), may be conceived as a mental state in which the 
mind has no reference to any specific or subordinate action 
whatever. But if we suppose, which seems to be uniformly 
true, that the mind in making this preference, knows that the 
attainment of its object depends on subsequent subordinate 
action, then this state will be something more than the mere 
elective preference of the object specified. It will involve an- 
other act of will, viz., a purpose or a disposition of mind to 
perform all such subordinate action as may be known to be 
necessary to attain the object It is this complex mental state 
as including the elective preference of the highest happiness 
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of all, and a purpose or dispoeition to perform all such actipn 
as may be necessary to attain its object, which is properly call- 
ed benevolence, or general benevolence, universal benevolence 
or good-will. By President Edwards it is called ths love of 
hemg in general. Though this state of mind is one in which 
no particular subordinate action is directly willed or chosen, 
nor properly included, it is in a most important respect a prac- 
tical principle, inasmuch as it is not only a disposition or pur- 
pose of heart, but a permanent governing principle, which in 
its true nature and tendency prompts to, or, etymologically 
speaking, arranges^ or directs all those subordinate volitions, 
dispositions, or affections, and those executive doings, which 
are necessary to the attainment of its object. This state of 
mind is morally right, and the only act which, viewing other 
acts as not including it, is morally right. Being in an impor- 
tant sense a permanent state of mind, whose tendency is to 
prompt to other mental states, it is combined with them, and the 
various combinations are properly called benevolent affections, 
dispositions, and purposes. Hiese are the particular forms o) 
modifications of general benevolence, or universal good-will 
Each of these, for the sake of distinguishing it from others of 
the same class, and from general benevolence, we distinguish 
by a particular name. One of these particular forms of gen- 
eral benevolence in which the mind wills a limited degree of 
the well-being of another we often call benevolence^ relying on 
the connection to show the meaning of the word. In this case 
there is a particular disposition or purpose to perform benefi- 
cent action prompted by general benevolence^ which particular 
disposition or purpose, though properly called benevolence or 
kindness^ differs from general benevolence. Li another case 
there is a like disposition or purpose to speak the truth, which 
is properly called veracity. In another, there is a like disposi- 
tion or purpose to render to every one his due, which is proper- 
ly called jiMtice. Any one of these particular forms of general 
benevolence, contemplated as including this principle, is truly 
and properly said to be morally right, and is properly called a 
virtue. But then its moral rectitude consists exclusively in the 
element of general benevolence, since if we conceive the partic- 
ular disposition, affection, or purpose to exist, as it may, with- 
out this element of general benevolence, we necessarily conceive 
of it as a form of selfishness. If again we conceive of the ele- 
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ment of general benevolence as existing in the same degree 
without the particolar disposition, affection, or purpose, we 
necessarily conceive of the same degree of moral rectitude. In 
like manner, when benevolence is conceived as combined with 
any particular disposition, &c., and these as going forth in ex- 
ecutive action, we properly speak of the entire combination as 
morally right action. 

When however we contemplate justice or veracity, or any 
particular disposition, purpose, volition, separately from, or 
as not including either the benevolent or selfish principle of 
the heart, it is neither morally right nor morally wrong. At 
the same time it must be admitted that justice, veracity, &c., 
each being conceived as a particular subordinate purpose or 
disposition without general benevolence, and including its ap- 
propriate executive action, are in some sense righi^ but not 
moraUy right. They are right as they are fitted to promote 
some limited good necessary to the general good. It may be 
truly said of any of these particular acts, that it ougJU to be 
done. But its rightness or ougJUness is not moral rightness or 
moral oughtness, for this is a predicate only of (general) be- 
nevolence, or that which includes it. The rightness or ought- 
ness of any particular subordinate disposition or purpose and 
its executive action, without including benevolence or selfish- 
ness, is the same kind of rightness or oughtness in relation to 
the end of action which is predicable of the structure of a 
watch or a pen in relation to the end for which it is made — 
that is, a mere tuxt/u/ral fitness. The particular virtues of jus- 
tice, veracity, &c., differ from benevolence considered as the 
governing principle of the heart, not as excluding it, for as vir- 
tues they necessarily include it ; but as including something 
more, viz., particular subordinate dispositions, purposes, to per- 
form the particular actions which are necessary to the produc- 
tion of the general good. Benevolence, as the term is employed 
in this connection, is a governing, practical principle — a control- 
ling disposition or purpose to secure the highest well-being of all 
by all those subordinate particular affections, &c., and execu- 
tive doings which are necessary to accomplish this end, while 
each particular virtue of this class consists in the benevolence 
which prompts the particular affection, purpose, &c., and in 
the particular affection, purpose, &c., which is prompted by it. 
In accordance with this classification, it is now maintained 
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that justice, when the word is applied to denote a yirtue — a 
morally right state of mind, in the general import of the word, 
is benevolence in the form of a disposition orpv/rpose; or it is 
pv/rpomvg with benevolence ; or it is a benevolent purpose or 
disposition — to render every one his due. 

In the second place, I now propose to explain and confirm 
the other part of the general definition given of the word 
Ju^ice. 

The inquiry here is, what is it to render to every one his 
due t I answer, it is to render to every one what ought to he 
rendered to him^ the obligation to which arises from somepecur 
Uar relation of the object of the act^ which results in some right 
reciprocal to such obligation. 

In further explanation I remark, that an act of rendering to 
another his due, is executive action, and that when we speak of 
such an act as an act of justice, we speak of it as dictated by a 
benevolent disposition or purpose. Again : an act of justice 
may respect as its object an individual or the public ; and by 
the object of the act^ I mean not one who is the object of the 
act merely as an act, but one to whom it is an act of justice, 
whether an individual or the public, in respect to whom it is 
an act of justice ; even including one's self, as we do, in speak- 
ing of one as doing what justice to himself requires, thus mak- 
ing him both the agent and object of his act Again: the 
obligation to render to another his due^ arises from some pecu- 
liar relation of him who is bound to perform the act. This 
implies a peculiar relation on the part of him to whom the 
thing to be rendered is due, as the groxmd of the obligation to 
render it. The relation of the debtor, which is the ground of 
his obligation, implies a relation of the creditor, which is abo 
a ground of the same obligation. The latter relation is so 
plainly implied in the former, as equally the ground of the ob- 
ligation in all cases under consideration, that I have chosen 
not to burden the definition with its specification. 

Further: we now inquire concerning the phrase his due^ 
when it is said \\i2ktjv^ice is a benevolent purpose to render to 
every one his due. It will be readily admitted that whatever 
justice dictates and demands should be rendered to another, is 
his due. It is then important in the present investigation, to 
ascertain if possible the precise import of the phrase his due. 
Some moralists suppose that to render to another what ought 
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to be rendered, or to do to another what ought to be done, or 
to render or to do to another what i% due^ is the same thing as 
to render to another his due^ or what is due to hi/m,. The error 
it is believed will be obvious, if we accurately determine the 
meaning of these different forms of expression. That to ren- 
der to another what ought to be rendered, or to do to another 
what ought to be done, is to render or do to him what is due / 
and that to render or to do to another what is due^ is to render 
or do to him what ought to be done, is undeniable. It is equal- 
ly so, that to render or to do to another what ought to be 
rendered or done, or what is due^ is in numy cases to render 
' to hvm his due. But that to render or to do to another what 
ought to be rendered or done, or what is due^ isin aU cases to 
render what is his due^ cannot be pretended. How often the 
act of conferring a favor on a neighbor, or a friend, or a stran- 
ger, ought to be done, and is ducy e. g., in relinquishing a debt, 
or forgiving an injury, when the favor conferred can with no 
propriety be said to he his due. This part of the subject 
claims a more particular consideration. 

I remark then, that there is an obvious difference between 
rendering to another what is due^ and rendering to another 
wh(U is his due. This difference may be presented in a classifi- 
cation of executive acts, which will show that in rendering to 
another wha;t is his due^ is only one species of those acts which 
are properly called rendering to another what is due. 

Acts or doings then^ which generally speaking constittUe ren- 
dering to another weiat is due, are those which ought to he done 
as jiUed amd necessary to the highest good of the whole. It is 
obvious that by another is meant one or many, as the case 
may be. 

This general class of executive acts may be divided into the 
two following classes or kinds, viz. : 

I. Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, and also of an individuaL 

n. Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, though fitted not to promote but 
to impair or destroy the good of the individual. 

Hese two classes of executive action may each be sub- 
divided. 

I. The first class may be divided into the two following 
classes: 
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(1.) Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, and also of an individual, con- 
sidered merely as serUierU heings^ and therefore not on account 
of any peculiar relation on the part of the objects of the act. 
Examples of this particular class are acts of forgiving an inju- 
ry, showing kindness to an enemy, remitting a debt, acta of hos- 
pitality and generosity, with other forms of beneficent action. 

(2.) Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole, and that of an individual, con- 
sidered not merely as sentient beings, but on account also of 
some jpecvliar relaUon of one or botfi of the objects of the act 
— ^the public and the individual — which gives rise to the obli- 
gation of such action. Examples are acts of protection, care, 
and kindness to children, fulfilling contracts and promises, pay- 
ing the laborer his hire, rendering an equivalent for what is 
received, rewarding an obedient subject of law, &c. 

n. The second class may be divided into the two following 



(1.) Those which ought to be done as fitted and necessary to 
the highest good of the whole considered m^erely as sentient 
beings, though fitted not to promote but to impair or destroy 
the good of the individual who is an object of the act, when no 
peculiar relation on his part gives rise to the obligation of 
such action. Examples are acts of imposing taxes, pulling 
down one's house to stop the progress of a fire in a city, com- 
pelling men to fight the battles of their country, &c. 

(2.) Those which ought to be done solely as fitted to the 
highest good of the whole considered not merely as sentient 
beings, and though such action is fitted not to promote but to 
impair or destroy flie good of the individual, wlien some pecu- 
Imr relation on his part and on the part of the public gives 
rise to the obligation of the act. Examples are acts of infiict- 
ing punishments or penal sanctions of law. 

This classification is sufficient to show, that every act of ren- 
dering to one what oii|^t to be rendered, is rendering what is 
duej but not what can bd properly called rendering to one his 
dtie. It is true that between rendering to one what ought to 
be rendered or what is due^ and rendering to one what is his 
due^ there is an important resemblance. Both are acts of ren- 
dering to one whai is due. But every act of rendering to one 
whai is duej is not an act of rendering to one his due. Both 
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are acts which cmghi to be done — ^acts of obligation, and of ob- 
ligation which rests ultimately on one common basis, the fit- 
ness and necessity of action to the general good. But between 
these kinds of action there is an important difference. The 
fitness and necessity of the two kinds of action to the general 
good depend on very different relations, which determine such 
fitness and necessity, and so determine the obligation in re- 
spect to the different kinds of action. This will appear if we 
consider the subordinate classes or kinds of executive action 
above specified. 

Let us consider those which ought to be done, as fitted and 
necessary to the highest good of the whole and that of an indi- 
vidual, when viewed as sustaining the relation of sentient be- 
ings. Take the act of forgiving one who has injured us. While 
it is admitted that the obligation to such action arises from the 
relation of the objects of the act as sentient beings, it is plain 
that it arises in no degree or respect from BXLjpeottUar relation 
of either. It will not be pretended that it depends on any pe- 
culiar relation of the public. Nor does this obligation depend 
on ekuj peculiar relation of the offender ; that is, on what he is 
or has done as an offender. The supposed act of kindness 
ought to be done, or would be dtce^ had he not offended. The 
obligation is simply not taken away, and therefore is in no re- 
spect created or increased by the offense. For these reasons 
it is plain that the act cannot be properly said, in respect to 
the offender, to be his due^ nor in respect to the public, to be 
their dice; in other words, to be an act oi justice either to him 
or to them. 

Let us now recur to that class of cases, in which the obliga- 
tion to action arises from the fitness and necessity of the action 
to the good of the public and the good of the individual, con- 
sidered not merely as sentient beings^but as sustaining some 
peculiar relation. We see at once by referring to the exam- 
ples, that the obligation to any one of these acts arises out of 
and is determined by the pecvUar relations of the objects of 
the act. Every one sees that apeculiao' relation exists between 
the laborer and his employer, which is the ground of the obli- 
gation of the latter to pay the hire of the former ; and another 
peculiar relation between the public and the employer, by 
which the latter comes under obligation to the public to the 
same act. Similar remarks apply to the act of fulfilling a con- 
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tract, and to the act of obedience to law. In the latter case, 
the lawgiver or government, as a guardian of the public good, 
is brought by the act of the obedient subject under a peculiar 
obligation to him, and also to the public. Thus the act of re- 
warding the obedient subject of law is rendering to him wh(ti 
is his ducy and to the public what is their due. The same is 
true of the acts of paying the laborer and fulfilling a con- 
tract It is rendering his due to the individual who is the ob- 
ject of the act, and it is also rendering to the public thevr due. 
As such, the act in each instance is properly called an act of 
jvMice to the individual who is its object, and an act of justiee 
to the public. 

Let us now recur to that class of acts which ought to be 
done solely as fitted and necessary to the highest good of the 
whole, though they impair or destroy the good of the individ- 
ual who is the object of such action. 

In respect to an act which falls under the first subdivision of 
this class, we see at once that the obligation depends on no 
peculiar relation of the individual who is the object of the act. 
For example, the obligation to pull down one's house to stop the 
progress of a fire in a city, while it insults from the fitness and 
necessity of the act to the highest good of the whole, depends 
on no peculiar relation of the owner of the house, since the 
obligation would be the same were the house without an owner. 
Hence while this act is rendering to another what is duCy and 
to the public what is tJieir due, it cannot be properly said to 
be rendering to the individual what is his due. 

Again : in respect to an act which falls under the other sub- 
division of this class, the obligation arises from a peculiar rela- 
tion of the individual who is the object of the act, by which 
the act becomes fitted and necessary to the highest good of 
the whole ; and from a consequent peculiar relation of him on 
whom the obligation rests. For example, the obligation of a 
lawgiver or moral governor to punish the disobedient subject 
of law, arises not at all from his relation as a sentient being, 
since this would imply an obligation to infiict suffering for its 
own sake ; but it arises from his peculiar relation as a trans- 
gressor of law, and the peculiar relation of a lawgiver or moral 
governor to the public, which render the act of punishing 
the transgressor necessary to the highest good of the whole. 
Hence this act is not only rendering to another what is 
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due, but what is his due, and what in respect to the public is 
their due. 

Again, as I have abead j said, while the obligation to render 
to another his dusj or the obligation of an act of justice, arises 
from some peculiar relation of the object of the act, this pecu- 
liar relation results in and impUes some right reciprocal to this 
obligation. This rigid however does not always vest in him who 
sustains the relation which is the ground of the obligation. As 
the act of justice can never respect merely an individual as its 
object, but must respect either the public only or both an in- 
dividual and the public, so the right which is reciprocal to 
the obligation of the act can never vest merely in an individual, 
though in some cases it may vest merely in the public, and in 
others there may be a right to the act on the part of an indi- 
vidual, and also a right to the act on the part of the public. This 
right can never vest merely in an individual, that is, no one as 
an individual merely, can possess a right which does not imply 
a right to the same thing on the part of the public. Such rights 
of individuals seem to have been claimed by some under the 
denomination of " inaliendble rightSj^ e. g., the right to life, to 
liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. Without here affirm- 
ing what can scarcely be questioned, that the rights here speci- 
fied, or at least some of them, would become in some circum- 
stances inconsistent with the highest good of the whole and 
therefore could not exist,* one thing is plain, that if they exist 
at all, they must exist on the ground that they are consistent 
with and required by the greatest good of the whole. The 
public therefore must possess the right to secure, as far as may 
be, the individual in the possession of the blessings which his 
rights respect, for the possession of these blessings by him is as 
necessary to the highest good of the whole to which the public 
has a right as it is to the good of the individual. I said that in 
some cases a right may vest only in the public. The right to 
pull down a house by the police of the city, to arrest the pro- 
gress of afire, vests not in the owner of the house, but only in 
the public or in the police as representatives of the public. 
The peculiar relation of the public, which is the ground of the 
obligation of the act, and which results in the reciprocal right 

^ Did not our fiithen, for the independenoe and liberty of their country, 
pledge life, property, sacred honor— aU ? What *' inalienable rights" bad these 
pairioto when their ooontry, the general good, demanded this total self-sacrifice ? 
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of the public, is the relation of the greatest number whose 
highest good depends on and requires the act. The act of a 
moral governor in rewarding an obedient subject of law is an 
act of justice both to the subject and to the public In this 
case there is a twofold obligation and a twofold corresponding 
right : there is an obligation to the obedient subject with a 
corresponding right on his part as an individual, and there is an 
obligation to the public with a corresponding ri^t on their part. 
The peculiar relation of the obedient subject considered as an 
individual, which is the ground of the oblation to reward him^ 
and which results in his corresponding right to a reward, is the 
relation of one whose highest good by his obedience is rendered 
necessary to the highest good of the whole ; and the peculiar 
relation of the public, which is the ground of the obligation to 
reward the obedient subject, and which results in the correspond- 
ing right of the public that he be rewarded, is the relation of the 
greatest number whose highest good depends on the act. The 
act of punishing the disobedient subject of law is an act of 
justice both to the subject himself and to the public. In this 
case the obligation is not an obligation to him, but to the public 
only. The right which corresponds to the obligation to punish 
him does not vest in him, as the right to a reward vests in an 
obedient subject. A right always respects some good ; or in 
the language of Burke, " mefiiw hiive no right to what is not for 
their benefit." As punishment then, or a legal penalty, is onfy 
an evil to the subject, the right which corresponds to the ob- 
ligation to punish him, does not vest in him but in the public 
only, whose benefit only it respects. The obligation to punish 
him arises indeed from his pecvliaT relation as a disobedient 
subject, and on this account the act of punishing him is an act 
of justice to him. It is an act, the obligation to which is created 
by his disobedience, but it is not an obligation to him^ nor does it 
imply a right on his part corresponding to the obligation. The 
legal penalty is not inflicted on the transgressor as a personal 
benefit to him or as the means of good to him ; and since every 
obligation of one to another respects the good of the latter, it 
follows, that although in the present case there is an obligation 
on the part of the moral governor to punish the transgressor ; 
although this obligation in one respect arises from the pe- 
culiar relation of the transgressor; although he deserves 
punishment ; although punishment is his due ; although the 
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act of pimiBhment is an act of justice to him as well as to 
the puBlicj yet the obligation to punish him is in no sense 
an obligation to hi/m. To him punishment is only an evil; 
and as no one can be said to have a right to an evil merely 
for evil's sake, so no one can be properly said to be under 
obligation to another to inflict evil upon him merely for 
evil's sake. Legal penalty is inflicted on the transgressor as 
the necessary means of sustaining the authority of law or of the 
lawgiver, and so as the necessary means of lie general good. 
The transgressor by his act of transgression creates on the part 
of the law^ver an obligation to punish him, and also a corre* 
sponding right to his punishment on the part of the public. 
Hence pimishment is his due or an act of justice to him, in- 
asmuch as he has brought the moral governor under an obli- 
gation to punish him, not to himseflf, but to the public ; by 
creating a right not on his own part to be punished, but a 
right on the part of the public to his punishment, which corre- 
sponds to the obligation to pum'sh him. The peculiar relation 
of the transgressor, which is the ground of the moral governor's 
obligation to jnmish him^ and of the right to his punishment 
on the part of the public, is the relation of one, who by his 
transgression has made his punishment necessary to the public 
good. Thus it appears that the obligation to an act of justice 
always implies a correspondent right somewhere, either in an 
individual and in the public, or at least in the public, and that 
the obligation of the act,and the consequent right to its perform- 
ance depend on some peculiar relation of the object of the act. 

But what is a right f The answer to this question will serve 
stiU further to explain and establish the present definition of 
justice. I proceed to say then — 

In the third place, that the word rights in its most genei*al 
import, when we speak of one as hxvovng a right^ denotes the 
JUfn£88 to the general good which arises from some pecvUar re- 
lation of the possessor of the right that some good to him which 
the right respects as its object should 5e, which also creates or 
implies a corresponding obligation. 

After some explanation of terms which I deem important, I shall 
attempt to show the correctness of the above definition oi aright. 

A right may be that of an individual, as the right of a ruler, 
a subject, a parent, a child, a creditor, &c. ; or it may be the 
right of the public, a community, a state or kingdom. As a 

Vol. n.-12 
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matter of convenience in the use of language, we may conceive 
of the public or a community as a moral person. I eliall so use 
the words one and (mother that they may be applied either to 
the public, to a community, or to an individual, as the case 
may require. 

Again : a right always respects some good to its possessor 
as its object; that is, happiness, or the means of happiness, or 
both. It may be a right to he or sl right to doy in the broadest 
sense of the word — as a right to act or to forbear acting, a right 
to possess or to relinquish, to think, to judge, to will, to execute 
one's will or to have it executed by another, to confer good or 
to inflict evil, &c., &c. 

Further : when I speak of the thing which a right respects, 
or the object of a right as that which should he^ the propriety 
of the language in certain cases may not be obvious. For ex- 
ample, we say that one has a right to an estate, but who would 
say that the estate ought to be. "We have however only to 
remember, that in this case, as in many similar cases, the popu- 
lar form of expression is elliptical, and that the meaning fully 
expressed would be, one has the right to the possession and use 
of an estate. The propriety of saying that one's possession and 
use of an estate is that which should be, is at once apparent. 
At the same time this form of expression, or some equivalent 
form, is the only one which is applicable to all cases. For 
example, the public has a right to the punishment of a crimi- 
nal as truly as one has a right to an estate, or as an obedient 
subject has a right to a reward. But while we may properly 
say in respect to the object of the right in the former case — ^and 
so in respect to tlie object of every right — ^that it should be, we 
cannot properly say of this object that it should be possessed 
by the person holding the right, as we may properly say this 
in respect to many other objects of a right. 

Again : when I speak of the fitness to the general good, &c., 
that the object of the right should be, I do not mean to imply 
that a right or every right is inalienable, nor that it may not 
be relinquished in a change of circumstances, or on the ground 
of that which is an equivalent to the object of the right. The 
contrary is undeniable. One may alienate his right to prop- 
erty on the ground of an equivalent in money, or in the hap- 
piness which he finds in imparting good to others. A moral 
governor may abandon his right to pimish a transgressor, and 
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the public may abandon their right that he be punished, on 
the ground of an atonement, which is an equivalent in respect 
to the end of punishment; provided that the abandonment 
does not involve in any respect the sacrifice of public good. 
But no one can voluntarily alienate or relinquish a right, con- 
sistently with the principles of moral rectitude, knowing that 
the alienation or relinquishment involves a sacrifice of the gen- 
eral happiness. 

Further : we often speak of one as having a right of which 
he is deprived, or of his not having, or of being deprived of 
his right. The incongruity of the language does not however 
obscure our meaning. We mean that he has a right, or that a 
right is his so far forth as ha/oing it or its being Jda is deter- 
mined by that relation on his part which is the ground of a 
right, while he has not the actual possession or use of the ob- 
ject of the right. Thus in one sense one may be said to have 
a right, which in another sense he may be said not to have, or 
to be deprived of, and the possession of which he may have 
occasion to seek by force or by a legal process. 

Once more : in common language we speak of one as ha/omg 
or possessing a right, or of one's rights or of a right as being 
(mother*s — ^being his or your or rm/ right, and the question 
may naturally arise when it is said thai a right is the fitness to 
the general goody which ariseSy &c. — with what propriety or 
truth can this fitness, when called a right, be said to helong to 
one or to be Ai* f I answer, that nothing is more common 
than to say that a thing belongs to one or is hisj or to use other 
forms of expression, to describe him as its possessor when it 
pertains to him as inseparable from what he is or has done, or 
I'esults from any relation which he sustains. In this manner 
we speak of one's obligation or of one's necessity, meaning 
an obligation or a necessity which exists in respect to him as 
inseparable from his circumstances, or results from some rela- 
tion on his part. In the following passage from Shakspeare 
we have this use of the word : 

** Were it my flkuUf 
To let these hands obey my blood, 
They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones." — King Lear. 

This is obviously equivalent to saying — ^were it in respect to 
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the true end of action (which is no other than the general good), 
fit or proper in my case, or in yiew of what I am or the 
relation I sustain, ^' to let these hands,'^ &c. The fitness here 
spoken of, whether it be that which constitntes a right or not, 
is the fitness which arises from the relation which one sustains, 
and on this ground is spoken of as his. The fitness in such a 
case is the fitness that an agent 8h(ntld oc^ in a given manner, 
and the fitness which constitutes a right is the fitness that one 
should be the object of an action on the part of another as 
already described. Indeed, should one affirm in analytic lan- 
guage that there is a fitness to the general good arising from 
the peculiar relation of the laborer, that his hire should not be 
witUield by his employer, and this creates a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of the latter, what would it be but to say that 
the laborer has a right to his hire i 

With these things in view, I will now attempt to show that 
the particular or elementary ideas specified in the above defi- 
nition constitute the complex idea of a right. 

I remark then, that we cannot form the common and familiar 
idea of a right without the idea of the fitness to the general 
good^ that the particular object of the right should be. This 
will be obvious from refiecting on any familiar instance of a 
right. "We say one has a right to life, that is, to have or pos- 
sess life ; and so in respect to liberty, property, &c., &c. But 
who can conceive of the existence of the right without con- 
ceiving of the fitness to the general good, that the particular 
good which is the object of the right should be? If we con- 
ceive the particular good, which is the object of the right, not 
to be fitted to the general good, we necessarily conceive it to 
be inconsistent with the general good, and of course that the 
individual has, and can have no right to the particular good. 
The moment we conceive of one as having a right to any par- 
ticular good, we necessarily conceive that the being of that 
thing is right — that it is right that it should be — ^that it is what 
in the case ot^ht to be and should not be prevented by any ether. 
But it is plainly impossible thus to conceive of it without con- 
ceiving it to \i^fiMed to the general good; or which is the same 
thing, if we conceive it to be inconsistent with the general 
good. Wliat possible right can one be conceived to possess to 
life, or liberty, or property, when his possession of the particu- 
lar good is inconsistent with the general good ? Or to take an 
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example of a right of the public. What possible right has 
the public to the punishment of the criminal, except his pirn- 
lahment is fitted to promote and of course not inconsistent with 
the public good J Punishment is in no respect a good to the 
criminal himself, and if we suppose it to be in no respect a 
good to the public, or the means of the public good, what 
possible right can exist on the part of the moral governor to 
inflict it, or on the part of the public that it should be inflicted t 
Such~a right would be a right to inflict evil merely for evil's 
sake. The act of infliction could in no respect be good to him 
who should inflict the evil, or to him on whom it should be in- 
flicted, or to the public. There could be no motive to the act, 
and the act itself would be impossible in the nature of things. 
Or if we suppose the act to be possible, still it can be supposed 
to be possible only to unqualified malice ; while the right to 
perform the act or the right that it should be peribrmed, would 
imply that the act would be morally right. And if it be 
mondly right to inflict evil merely for eiriPs sake — ^to act with 
unqualified malice — then I ask, what is it to act morally wrong ? 
It is then plainly impossible to form the universal and familiar 
idea of a right without the idea of the fitness to the general 
good that the object of the right should be. 

Again : in conceiving of a right, we necessarily conceive of 
the fitness of the particular good which is the object of the 
right, to the general good, a% resuUmg from, some peculiar re- 
laiion of the possessor of the right. This may be seen in a few 
examples. The fitness to the general good of one's paying a 
debt, the payment of which is the object of a right on the part 
of the creditor, results from the peculiar relation of the credi- 
tor — ^the relation of one who has imparted a good to another, 
on condition of receiving an equivalent. The fitness to the 
general good that a moral governor should reward the obedient 
subject, so far as the right to a reward on the part of the latter 
is concerned, results from his peculiar relation — ^the relation of 
one who, by his obedience, has rendered his reward necessary 
to the general good ; while this fitness, so far as the rewarding 
him is the object of a right on the part of the public, results 
from the peculiar relation of the public — ^the relation of the 
greatest number to the highest well-being as depending on the 
SjCt. The fitness to the general good of punishing the disobe- 
dient subject under a merely legal system, the punishing of 
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whom is the object of a right, not on his part, but on the part 
of the public, results from the relation of the public — the rela- 
tion of the greatest number to the highest weU-being so far as 
it depends on the act Thus in conceiving of a right, whether 
it be that of an individual or of the public, we necessarily con- 
ceive of some peculiar relation of the possessor of the right, 
from which results the fitness to the general good of that which 
is the object of the right. 

The same thing may be shown by familiar cases, in which 
no right can be conceived to exist, because the peculiar rela- 
tion, which is one necessary ground of a right, does not exist 
There are many cases in which there is a fitness to the general 
good, that one should act in a given manner toward another, 
but in which the latter has no right that the act should be 
done. There is a fitness to the general good, that one injured 
by another should forgive the offender — that one's house should 
be pulled down to arrest the progress of a fire, &c., &c. But 
it is impossible to conceive that the offender has a right to for- 
giveness, or the owner of the house a right that his house 
should be pulled down. And one reason is, that it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of any peculiar relation on the part of either 
from which the fitness of the supposed act arises. The relation 
of each is indeed such, that the supposed act done to him will 
subserve the general good. But the fitness of the act to this 
end does not arise from his peculiar relation, as the ground or 
reason of it. Kindness toward an offender is fitted to the gen- 
eral good, and would be so were he not an offender. It is so, 
notwithstanding his offense, and therefore does not become so 
by his offense. The ownership of the house does not occasion 
the fitness of pulling it down,to the general good. Neither the 
offender nor the owner of the house can appeal to any peculiar 
relation on his part as the ground or reason of the fitness of the 
supposed act in respect to him, to the general good, nor as a 
reason that it should be done. The one cannot say, I have in- 
jured another, and therefore I have a right to kindness from 
him ; nor can the other say, I own the house, and therefore 
have a right that it be pulled down. These examples are suffi- 
cient to show that we cannot conceive of a right without con- 
ceiving of the fitness of the object of the right to the general 
good, as arising from some peculiar relation of thepoeseasor of 
the right. 
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Nor is this all. We cannot conceive of a right without con- 
ceiving of that peculiar relation of its possessor of which I have 
spoken, as creating and implying a reciprocal obligation on the 
part of another. By this reciprocal obligation I mean an ob- 
ligation which corresponds to the right in its foundation ^d 
its object. Thus there is an obligation to the laborer on the 
part of his employer to pay him his hire, and a right on the 
part of the laborer to the payment, and both this obligation 
and this right are founded in the peculiar relation of the pos- 
sessor of the right. What the obligor is under obligation to do 
or to avoid doing, the obligee has a right that he should do or 
avoid doing, and this obligation and this right arise from one 
and the same relation on the part of the possessor of the right 
and respect the same qbject : so that the obligation and the 
right are reciprocal ; that is, they correspond in their foundation 
and their object I say tlien, that we cannot conceive of a 
right without conceiving of the peculiar relation of its possessor 
as creating and implying an obligation to him in respect to the 
object of the right. As the laborer has a right to his hire, that 
is, to the payment of his hire by his employer, there is a cor- 
respondent obligation to pay it on the part of the latter. As 
the laborer has a right that none should prevent the payment 
of his hire, others are under a corresponding obligation not to 
prevent it. The same things are obviously true in req>ect to 
every other right. 

The same thing is further obvious from the nature of obli- 
gation. Obligation is the necessity one is under, or the being 
bound by a necessity to do (either by acting or forbearing to 
act) that which \& fitted to the great end of all action, the general 
good. As then there is a fitness to this end that the object of one's 
right should be, arising from some peculiar relation on his part, 
BO from this fitness and therefore from this peculiar relation 
arises a necessity, i. e., an obligation on the part of another, 
even of every other, to act so that the object of the right shall 
be. Eight and obligation are therefore reciprocal. If there is 
a right on the part of one, there is a corresponding obligation on 
the part of another. An essential idea or conception of a right 
is the idea of it, as that which in the manner explained creates 
and implies a reciprocal obligation. 

It is this characteristic which constitutes the difference, or 
as logicians say the diferentiay between a case of fitness to the 
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general good on the part of one that a particular good to him 
Bhould be, which is a rigkt^ and that which is not a right. 
There are, as we have seen, many instances of fitness to the 
general good which imply an obligation to confer good on 
others, or not to prevent or hinder the existence of such good, 
but which are not cases involving corresponding rights. But 
wherever we find a case of fitness to the general good arising 
from some peculiar relation of one that a particular good to 
him should be or should exist, which peculiar relation on his 
part creates and implies a consequent obligation on the part of 
another to secure or not to prevent the existence of that par- 
ticular good, there we find a rigkt. That the particular good 
which is the object of the right should he^ is emphatically and 
in a peculiar sense right in respect to the possessor of the 
right. It involves a Tightness^ i. e., a fitness to the general 
good, not merely as such fitness exists in many other cases, 
irrespective of any peculiar relation on the part of him to 
whom the particular good is a good, but a fitness to the general 
good, which arises from some peculiar relation on his part, 
appropriating it to him and creating an obligation to him on 
another or on all others to secure or not to prevent the exist- 
ence of that particular good. This fitness is thus with great 
propriety appropriated to him from whose peculiar relation it 
results, and on this account is called his rights while as creating 
in the manner explained a corresponding obligation, it is par 
excellence called a righl. 

Having thus attempted to specify the several elementary 
ideas which constitute the complex idea of what we call a 
rights the question naturally arises whether any other element 
is essential to the complex conception. On this point I can 
only say that I am unable to discover any other, or at least any 
other which is not fairly included in the specification. 

According to what has been said, justice^ considered as a 
morally right state of mind, may be said, in general terms, to 
he a benevderU disposition or purpose to render to every other 
his due ; or more partictdarlj/y Justice is a benevolent disposition 
or purpose to do to every other what ought to he donCj the ob- 
ligation to which arises from soms peculia/r relation of the 
object of the act which creates and implies a right reoiprocdl to 
sv>ch obligation. 

That this definition of justice may be more fully apprehended 
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I have defined by progressiye analysis and explanation the 
leading terms used in the above forms of definition, and par^ 
ticularly the term rigkt^ and shown, if I mistake not, that a 
right is the fitness to the general good^ which arises from some 
peculiaa* relation of its possessor^ that its object sTtovld he^ thvs 
creating and implying a corresponding obligation. 

With this import of the word Justice in view, I next propose 
to consider some of the kinds or species of justice. 



PABT n.— DIFFERENT SPECIES OF JUSTICE WTTH APPLICATION TO 
THEOLOGICAL ERBOBS. 

Jwtlee eommonlj dudOed as oommutettTe, dMribnttre, and geiMraL>-Thl8 erroneons.— Theo- 
logical enon founded upon It— In opposition to these rtews three propositions vindicated, vbL : 
1. Jostiee in a moral goTemor not general benevolence ; 8. Not distribntive Justice ; bat, 8^ A 
benevolent disposition to maintain antborltj.— These propositions defended from a consideration 
of varloos instances of Justice, and ftom the hd that it is not exposed to the theological errora 



The leading inquiry before ns is still, what is justice as the 
aUribuie of a perfect moral governor t On this subject diver- 
sity of opinion has existed among theologians, and occasioned 
corresponding diversity of opinion on other topics of equal or 
greater moment Diflferences of opinion on the subjects of 
atonement for sin, of justification before Gted, and of a future 
retribution, may be traced in many cases to different views of 
the justice of Ood as a moral ruler. To the theological student 
we can hardly present a theme more worthy of his atten- 
tion, from its relations to other subjects which demand investi- 
gation. 

Justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is ob- 
viously a particular kind or species of justice. Hence writers 
on the subject, both philosophers and theologians, who have 
professed to give precise and accurate views of it, have often 
attempted to classify and thus to distinguish the different kinds 
of justice. These they have commonly comprised in three 
classes, viz. : com/mAUative^ distributee and general justice. 

By comm^utative justice they mean a -disposition to fulfill 
contracts. 

By dislrtbutioe justice they mean a disposition to confer 

12» 18 
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legal rewards and inflict legal punishments, according to Ae 
personal character of the subjects of law. 

By general justice they (erroneously) mean general benevo- 
lence, or a disposition to promote the highest happiness. 

This classiflcation I deem erroneous, inasmuch as it confounds 
general justice with general benevolence. It thus, as I claim, 
gives a false view of general justice, and wholly omits any 
precise and adequate view of justice as the attribute of a per- 
fect moral governor. 

To present these errors in their true form, and to show the 
importance of correcting them and of ascertaining the exact 
truth, it is necessary to consider some of their theological ap- 
plications. 

Some prominent New England divines hold principles on 
this subject, which, in connection with other views also main- 
tained by them, have been supposed to lead by direct infer- 
ence to the doctrine of universal salvation. Though these 
divines reject this inference with abhorrence, I cannot doubt 
that it is fully authorized by certain premises which they fur- 
nish. Thus while they have maintained that general justice is 
the same thing as general benevolence, they have also main- 
tained that the atonement is made for all men, and renders it 
consistent with general justice — that is, according to their defi- 
nition, with general henevolenoe — ^to pardon and to save all. 
The proposition is unqualified, that the pardon and salvation 
of all are consistent with general benevolence. From these 
premises it follows that God will actually pardon and save all 
men. It would be to no purpose to say that the atonement has 
rendered it consistent witiii general benevolence to pardon and 
save all on condition of repentance. This is to modify, and 
thus to change the proposition controverted. Besides, these 
divines maintain that God can bring all men to repentance. 
K then the atonement has I'endered it consistent with general 
benevolence in all respects to pardon and save all, it has ren- 
dered it consistent with general benevolence to bring all to 
repentance. Of course as God can, he will bring all men to 
repentance, and all will be pardoned and saved. 

I need not say that the premises thus furnished by the New 
England divines are adopted by at least one class of Universal- 
ists, as a sufiicient basis for their peculiar doctrine. 

Another large class of divines however, who charge on their 
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New England brethren the doctiine of universal salvation as a 
legitimate consequence of their views of the justice of God and 
of the atonement of Christ, and who agree with them and with 
Universalists in maintaining that God can bring all men to 
repentance, not only deny a universal atonement, but also 
that view of justice in God as a moral governor which the 
New England divines have maintained. 

What then, in the view of this class of divines, is justice as 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor f Perhaps it would 
be regarded by them as a just and satisfactory answer to say, 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is 
distributive Jtcstice as defined in the above classification. This 
definition however, of justice in the present application of the 
term, I regard as in a high degree objectionable, whether the 
language be understood in its proper import or according to 
the views of the divines referred to. In what I consider the 
proper meaning of the language, the definition presents only 
one specific meaning of the word justice instead of its general 
import ; for as it may appear hereafter, a perfect moral gover- 
nor may be as truly just when he forgives a transgressor through 
an atonement, as when executing legal sanctions according to 
the merit and demerit of his subjects. But this definition, as the 
language is explained by that class of divines to whom I have 
referred, is still more objectionable. They maintain that there 
is an inJierent or intHnsic merit in obedience to law, and an 
inherent i/rUrinsic demerit in disobedience to law, aside from and 
to the entire exclusion of any relation in either to the general 
good of the kingdom, or to tiie authority of the law or of the 
lawgiver, as this is the means of the general good ; — ^that on 
account of this inherent merit of obedience and this inherent 
demerit of disobedience, viewed in this restricted and narrow 
sense and irrespectively of any other relations, the moral gov- 
ernor is disposed to reward the one and punish the other — and 
that this disposition is his attribute of justice. In explanation 
of these views they are careful to insist that it is right in itself 
to execute legal sanctions for the reasons assigned, even right 
in itself to inflict penal evil on a transgressor, though no good 
result would or could be accomplished by the infliction. In 
accordance with these views of m£7*it and demerit, of desert and 
iU-desert or guiUy they form their peculiar views of atonement, 
imputation, and justification, maintaining the imputation of the 
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sins of a believing trani^ressor to another as hid Borety or 
sponsor, and the imputation of the surety's righteousness to 
the transgressor, so that his demerit^ iU-desert^ or fftUU is wholly 
removed from him and ceases to be his and becomes another's, 
and so that he becomes as perfectly righteous as had he per- 
fectly obeyed the law; and a just law^ver does and must 
regard and treat him as being perfectly righteous, and thus 
justice requires that he be rewarded and forbids that he be 
punished. I need not say that these views of atonem^it, ioir 
pntation, and justification, together with the view of justice as 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor on whidi they are 
founded, are regarded by another large class of divines as 
highly erroneous. 

I have thus specified supposed errors in the foregoing classi- 
fication of the different kinds of justice, as the language is de- 
fined and explained by different classes of theologians, and 
some of the more serious errors in theology which result 
from them. I have done this that we may better appre- 
ciate the importance of these errors of classification, and of 
ascertaining with precision the nature of that attribute which 
we call justice in a perfect moral governor. In opposition to 
the errors of the foregoing classification I now propose to show — 

1. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
and which is properly called general justice, is not the same 
thing as general benevolence. 

2. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor 
is not distributive justice, especially as defined by some theolo- 
gians; and, 

8. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
is a benevolent disposition to maintain his authority as the 
necessary means of the highest good of his kingdom. 

1. Justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, and 
which is properly called general justice, is not the same thing 
as generid benevolence. 

'fills is evident at once from the nature of both. So different 
is one from the other, according to our necessary conceptions 
and to every prop^ use of language, that nothing but those 
confused conceptions and that improper use of terms which 
result from the want of due refiection, could occasion the con- 
founding things which are so different. This I claim to have 
shown abundantly in what I have ah*eady said for the purpose 
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of unfolding tbe nature of general benevolence and the nature 
of justice. According to what has been said, general or uni- 
versal benevolence is an elective preference of the highest 
happiness of the sentient universe to everj object that can 
come into competition with it As such a preference merely, 
it includes no disposition or purpose to other volitions, choices, 
dispositions, or purposes; and therefore it is not justice, or a 
disposition or purpose to render every one his due, nor a 
disposition or purpose to speak truth, nor any other specific 
diq)06ition or purpose. Or if we include under general benev- 
olence a disposition or purpose to all those subordinate specific 
dispositions or purposes which respect executive action, still it 
is not the same thing as any one of them. It is no more the 
same thing as a disposition to render to eveiy one his due, than 
it is a disposition or purpose to speak truth, or thai) it is a dis- 
position to relieve the suffering, or than it is a disposition or 
purpose to show favor to the guilty. In these particular sub- 
ordinate purposes, the mind wills certain different kinds al ex- 
ecutive action. But in the mere exercise of general or uni- 
versal benevolence, it forms no such particular purposes. Of 
course, in the elective x^eferenee of the highest good of all, 
the purpose or disposition to render to every other his due, 
which is jtcHioe in the most generic import of the word, is not 
included, and therefore that particular kind of justice which is 
an attribute of a perfect moral governor cannot be included. 

I proceed to say — 

i. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor 
is not distributive justice, especially as defined by some theolo- 
gians. 

When we speak of justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor, the langu'age means an attribute under this name, 
which is essential to and inseparable from the character of one 
who sustains this high relation: But distributive justice, that 
is, a disposition or will to confer legal rewards and to inflict 
legal punishments according to the personal character of sub- 
jects, is not in the proper meaning of the language essential to 
the cha];^ter of a perfect moral governor. In one respect in- 
deed, viz., as a disposition or will to confer rewards on obedient 
subjects, it is essential to his character. No being can sustain 
the character of a perfect moral ruler who is not disposed to 
confer and who does not actually confer the merited reward on 
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every perfectly obedieDt subject. But a disposition to inflict 
merited punishment on disobedient subjects is plainly not es- 
sential in all cases, e. g., in a case of an adequate atonement to 
the character of a perfect moral governor. If so, his character 
for justice must be forfeited by every act of pardon, even un- 
der an adequate atonement for transgression. Distributive jus- 
tice then, properly so called, is not the attribute which in all 
cases is essential to, and inseparable from the character of a 
perfect moral governor. 

Nor is this true in respect to distributive justice, as it is de- 
fined by the class of theologians to whom I have already re- 
ferred. According to this view, justice in the form (rf distribu- 
tive justice requires that the legal penalty be inflicted on the 
transgressor, though no good can be produced and no evil be 
prevented by the infliction ; and this on the ground, as it is 
called, of the intrineie demerit of transgression. How entirely 
unwarranted this view of the subject is, has been perhaps al- 
ready sufficiently shown. It has been shown that justice always 
implies a correspondent right somewhere to some good or ben- 
efit which is the object of the right. What sort of justice would 
that be which proposed to accomplish no good to any one ! 
And what sort of a right would that be which had no good or 
benefit for its object on the part of the possessor of the right? 
It has also been shown that the right to some good or benefit 
which corresponds to an act of justice, must either vest in both 
an individual and in the public, or at least in the public ; that 
as punishment is in no respect a good to the transgressor, it can 
in no respect be the object of a right on his part, and therefore 
cannot in this respect be an act of justice to him nor an act of 
justice to him in any sense, except that he by his act of trans- 
gression has created a right to his punishment on the part o( the 
public ; that if we suppose it to be in no respect a good to the 
public, it can in no respect be the object of a right on their 
part, and therefore cannot be the object of any right whatso- 
ever. It cannot therefore in such a case be an act of justice in 
any sense whatsoever. It was further shown that such an act 
would be inflicting evil merely for evil's sake, which ,is physi- 
cally impossible on the part of a voluntary and moral being, 
and is even beyond the capacity of infernal malice. Such a 
representation of justice as the attribute of a pwfect moral 
governor is in the last degree preposterous. 
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Again : these divines would do well to ask what they mean 
by the mtrm&io demerit of sin or transgression. Every one 
who reflects at all on this subject must know that the ideas de- 
noted by the terms merit and demerit^ whether applied to a 
being or his acts, are reloHve ideas. Hence what may be 
called the absolute nature of obedience, or of disobedience to 
law, aside from all relation to some being or thing, or rath^ 
to both, is neither good nor evil, deserving nor ill-deserving. 
That in transgression or sin, w^iich we call its demerit^ is not 
its nature considered as absolute or posUmey and so aside from, 
and exclusive of any relation to any thing else, but it is its ab- 
solute or positive nature conceived as related to something 
else. Particularly it is tJuU rdaiion, of transgression to the 
penalty of Iwu) which renders its infiiction on the transgressor^ 
tmder a merely legal system^ the fit amd Tiecessanry meams of up- 
holding the authority of the lamgimer^ wnd of thus se&wring the 
jpubUo good. Hence, if we separate this conception of the re- 
lation of sin or transgression from our conception of its nature, 
and BO conceive of its nature as absolute, without being thus 
related to punishment, there can be nothing in our concepticHi 
of that nature, which can be conceived to be or which can be 
called its demerit. It is to no purpose to say that transgression 
or sin is evil in itself^ and dierefore a fit object of the expres- 
sion of abhorrence from a moral governor. There are only 
two possible senses in which sin or transgression, or any thing 
else, can be properly said to be eml in itself y viz., either as un- 
happiness or suffering is evil in itself or as that which is the 
means or cause of unhappiness or suffering is evil in itself 
But transgression cannot be truly said to be evU in itself in the 
first sense. K dierefore it is ^ not enM in itself in the second 
sense, as now supposed, it is in no sense etM in itself To talk 
therefore of the demerit of transgression as an evU in itself^ and 
exclusive of all relation to evil as its consequence, is to talk 
without ideas. Plainly, sin is an evil only as in its nature it is 
related to evil consequences. The annihilation of this relation 
would be the annihilation of all that which constitutes its evil 
nature ; all that on account of which it deserves punishment, 
or which can be called its demerit. What kind of justice 
would that be which should infiict punishment for transgres- 
sion, to which pertains no ill-desert or demerit, or which inflicts 
punishment when no good can be produced and no evil pre- 
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vented by its infliction ? Who will on due refleotion ascribe 
this kind of justice to a perfect moral goyemor} 

I now propose to show — 

8. That justice as the attribute of a perfect moral govanoir 
is a benevolent disposition to maintain hj the requisite mean^, 
his authority as the necessary condition of the highest good of 
his kingdom. 

What has been said in our previous discussions oonceming 
the relation of a perfect moral governor to his kingdom, is suf- 
ficient to show that as a perfectly benevolent being he must be 
benevolently disposed to maintain his authority, aa the neces- 
sary means of the highest good of his kingdom. This benevo- 
lent disposition or particular form of benevolence is not only 
an essential condition of his right to reign, but to accomplish its 
end or object — ^to maintain his authority by the various means 
which in ihe varying circumstances of individual subjects and of 
his kingdom may be demanded or dictated by perfect benevo- 
lence, — ^is the grand, peculiar, sole function of his office. All 
that he does as a moral governor, he does for tiie purpose of 
maintaining his authority, and all that depends on his relation 
as a moral governor, depends on the maintenance of his an* 
thority. This maintained, all his responsibilities as a moral 
governor are fulfilled. Otherwise he betrays his trust and for- 
feits his throne. Otherwise he defeats the end of his adminis- 
tration, and all that depends on his rightful moral dominioQ is 
sacrificed and lost. 

"Now it is claimed that this benevolent disposition on the 
part of a moral governor to maintain his authority as the ne- 
cessary means of the highest happiness of his kingdom,is what 
is truly and properly called his justice. Or thus, I maintain 
that in the generic import c^ the word, when applied to denote 
the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 

Juatioe is a henevoterU dufposiiian on Me part to maintain 
hy the reqtdeiie meane hie authority ae the neeeaeary condition 
of the higheet happinese of hie kingdom. 

This I shall attempt to show — 

In the firetplaoe^ from a comprehensive classification of the 
different kinds of justice. 

I recur then to the emrmmm genue, that is, to the most gen- 
eric or general meaning of the word^t^^, as already defined, 
viz.: 
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Justice is a lenevolerU dispoaiUon orpwy>ose of mind to ren^ 
der or to do to eoery one what ought to he rendered or done to 
him^ the obligation to which arises from some pecvliofr relation 
of the object of the act, that creates or implies a right corre- 
sponding to such obligation. 

Assmning on the ground of proof already given, the correct- 
ness of this definition of justice in the most general import of 
the word, I proceed to say that justice may be divided into two 
kinds, viz. : 

1. Justice as it pertamB to the high relation, or is an attri- 
bute of a moral governor, which is general justice properly so 
called; and, 

2. Justice as it pertains to moral beings in other relations 
liian that of a moral governor. 

This second kind of justice, it is obvious, includes very many 
kinds or forms of justice; so many, that to frame subdivisions 
which should include the whole and accurately distinguish 
them would be difficult, and on this account has not often 
been attempted. What has been called commnitatwe justice 
is one prominent and very comprehensive subdivision under 
this kind of justice. It is manifest however, that in the most 
comprehensive import given to the language, it cannot with 
propriety be so extended as to include all the subordinate kinds 
which belong to this general class, e. g., so as to include the 
justiee on the part of parents to a£fbrd care, protection, and 
support to children, &c. Without therefore attempting any 
further classification of this kind of justice than merely to say, 
that commutative justice is one prominent subordinate kind of 
it, I recur to the first of the two subordinate kinds above speci- 
fied, viz. : 

Justice as the attribute of a perfect mxytal governor^ which 
may be properly called general justice. 

That what I have now defined justice to be, as an attribute of 
a perfect moral governor, is one kind or species of justice, is 
at once manifest by comparing its definition with that before 
given of justice in the most generic import of the word. Thus 
justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, according 
to the present definition as given in somewhat general terms, 
may be defined thus, viz. : a benevolent disposition to do what 
aught to be done by a moral governor to his Jd/ngdomy in the spe- 
cifio form of mmntaining by the requisite meams^ his aMthor^ 
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ity 06 the necesaa/ry condition of the higher happiness of hie 
Idngdoniy the ooliffotion to which a/neesfrom thtpecfMa/r relation 
of his hi/ngdom to him as depending on him thus to guard amd 
secv/re its highesit happiness^ which relation implies a right on 
the part of his kingdom corresponding to such obligation on his 
part. That Bach a disposition on the part of a moral governor 
is properly and truly called justice, I cannot suppose will be 
denied or doubted by any one who has ever reflected on the 
import of th^ word justice, in its present application. What 
less or what more can the word denote, according to usage! 
Should a moral governor refuse that protection and security to 
the highest happiness of his kingdom which he owes them, by 
upholding his authority as the ruler and guardian of all — should 
he suflfer all that can be called the authority of law, or gov- 
ernment, or his own authority, to be utterly subverted — should 
he thus utterly annihilate this peculiar and essential influence 
on the subjects of his dominion, what shadow of that which is 
called justice on his part could remain? What would such an 
act on his part be, and what would it or could it be called, 
but an act of the grossest injustice ? On the other hand, what 
more is or can be necessary to the absolute perfection of this 
attribute on his part, than a perfectly benevolent disposition to 
uphold, and the actual upholding of his authority as the neces- 
sary means of the highest happiness of his kingdom ? As a 
moral governor, he is not bound either to secure the obedience 
or to prevent the disobedience of his subjects ; but simply and 
only to maintain his own authority as the requisite meaok^s of 
securing as far as may be the one, and preventing the other. 
Whatever acts benevolence on his part may dictate in other 
relations — whatever acts of kindness, or of commutative jus- 
tice, or other kinds of justice it may dictate or demand, they 
can never conflict with or set aside his obligation to maintain 
his authority as a moral governor, nor abrogate the right of 
his kingdom, wliich corresponds to that obligation. To main- 
tain his authority is the entire function of his office. What- 
ever else be supposed which is supposable in the case, the 
necessity is absolute and immutable, that as a perfect moral 
governor he maintain his authority. On this the highest hap- 
piness of his kingdom depends. To this every thing else sup- 
posable must yield. This can be yielded to nothing. Justioey 
then^ as the att/ribute of a perfect m^*al governor ^ is nothing 
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more and nothing less than a henevolerU disposition on hispofri 
to maintain^ hy the requisite mecms^ Ms (mthority as the neces- 
sary condition of the highest happiness of his hinffdom. 

Again: this will still further appear if we pursue our classi- 
fication, as we may, into the particular kinds of justice as the 
attribute of a moral governor. Justice then as the attribute 
of a perfect moral governor is not only one kind or species of 
justice ; it also includes particular kinds of justice under itself. 

(1.) Distributime jicstice; or justice as the attribute of a 
moral governor, which involves the particular disposition to 
maintain his authority by means of legal sanctions. 

(2.) Atoning justice ; or justice as the attribute of a moral 
governor, which involves the particular disposition to maintain 
his authority by means of an atonement. 

In both these cases it is evident that the generic import of 
the word justice, as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, 
IS preserved, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain, by the 
requisite means, lus authority as the necessary condition of the 
hi^est happiness of his kingdom. In both cases also, there is 
a further meaning. In the one, it is a benevolent disposition to 
maintain his authority by legal sanctions; in the other, by an 
atonement. 

One of these particular kinds of justice as the attribute of a 
moral governor is, according to usage, called distributive jus- 
tice. For the other, it occurs so rarely as an actual existence or 
fact, that usage has furnished no name. I know not why it 
should not be called, as I have called it, atoning justice. It is 
really a disposition to maintain the authority of the moral gov- 
ernor in the circumstances in which an atonement is provided, 
as is that disposition to do the same thing in other circumstan- 
ces, by executing the legal penalty. The act of providing an 
atonement is as really the act of the moral governor, done for 
the purpose of manifesting his justice, as the act of inflicting 
the legal penalty on transgressors.* His justice, that is, his 
disposition to maintain his authority, is seen not less clearly 
through an. atonement than it would be in the infliction of the 
l^al penalty. 

Further: distributive justice may be subdivided into two 



^ This k eridently the view whioh the apostle gives of the great propitfatiou 
in Bom. iiL 25, 26. 
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stibordinate kinds, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain 
authority by a legal reward to obedience, and a benevolent 
disposition to maintain authority by a legal penalty for dis- 
obedience. 

The difference between these two subordinate kinds of dis- 
tributive justice needs to be more fully unfolded. In respect 
to the former, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain ne- 
cessary authority hy a legal reward to obedience^ there is a two- 
fold obligation and a twofold right There is an obligation 
both to the obedient subject and also to the public to reward 
him, arising firom his relation as an obedient subject ; and there 
is a reciprocal right on the part of the subject, and also on the 
part of tibe public, that he should be rewarded. In respect to 
the latter, viz., a benevolent disposition to maintain necessary 
authority Jy a legal penalty for diedbediencey there is but 
one obligation and one right There is an obligation to the 
public to inflict the penalty on the disobedient subject, but 
none to the subject himself ; and there is a reciprocal right on 
the part of the public to its infliction, but none on the part of 
the subject himself. The importance of this difference between 
the two subordinate kinds of distributive justice, as showing 
how distributive justice toward an obedient subject can in no 
case be dispensed with, and how distributive justice toward a 
disobedient subject can in a certain case be dispensed with, will 
more fully appear hereafter. 

I have thus attempted to classify the different kinds of justice 
as a morally right state of mind, for the purpose of clearly distin- 
guishing from all other kinds, that kind which constitutes justice 
as the attribute of a perfect moral governor. If this classifi- 
cation comprises all the diflerent kinds of justice as a qiorally 
right state of mind, and if it correctly exhibits the genus and 
the species of justice which in different circumstances and cases 
can be predicated of a perfect moral governor, then it is evident 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, in all 
circumstances and cases, is what I have defined it to be, viz., 
a benevolent disposition on thepart qfaperfect moral governor 
to maintain by the requisite mea/ns his authority (m the necessary 
condition of the highest happiness of his ki/ngdom^ the dbUgalion 
to which arises from the peculiar relation of his Tdngdom^ and 
implies a right on the*paH of his Tcingdxym corresponding to 
such obligation on his part. 
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It will not be pretended that what is thns defined as the at- 
tribute of justice which is peculiar to a perfect moral governor, 
is not properlj and truly called justice on his part What is 
now claimed is, that nodiing different from this, either less or 
more, can in all cases and circumstances constitute this attri- 
bute. It cannot, as we have seen, be synonymous with general 
benevolence, since general benevolence is concerned for, and 
committed to secure the highest happiness of his kingdom in all 
respects, or in respect to every thing on which this happiness de- 
pends; while justice as the peculiar attribute of a perfect 
moral governor is concerned for and committed to secure the 
highest happiness of his kingdom in only one respect, or in 
respect to only one thing on which this happiness depends, — ^the 
support of his authority. His authority must be maintained or 
all is lost. Again : justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor, being one particular form of benevolence, cannot 
include other particular forms of benevolence, as veracity, com- 
passion, mercy. Nor can it include various other particular 
forms of justice which arise from other relations of moral 
beings ; such, for example, as commutative justice ; for then it 
could not be that kind of justice which is peculiar to the re- 
lation of a moral governor. Nor can it include in all cases the 
particular kinds of justice as the general attribute of a moral 
governor, either distributive justice, or what I have called 
atoning justice. In giving forth the law of his government 
with its requisite sanctions, and prior to all acts of obedience 
and disobedience, the moral governor makes a full and decisive 
manifestation of his justice. But this is not the manifestation 
of a diq>06ition, will, or purpose actually to reward an obedient 
subject ; for as yet there is no obedient subject K the moral 
governor is omniscient, then he may know that there never 
will be a perfectly obedient subject to be rewarded. Never- 
theless he may be perfectly just, and most decisively prove 
his perfect justice, without an absolute will or purpose to re- 
ward an obedient subject by proving his will or purpose to 
maintain his authority. So likewise, in the case now supposed, 
there is no decisive manifestation of an unqualified absolute 
will or purpose to punish a disobedient subject, and this for 
two reasons,— one is, that there is no decisive proof that there 
will be a disobedient subject to be punished, or that he as an 
omniscient ruler does not know that there will not be ; and the 
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other is, that if there should be a disobedient subject, diere is 
no decisive proof that he will not be pardoned through ao 
atonement to be provided. Even in case of universal dis» 
obedience on the part of subjects, and under a perfect atone^ 
ment, it is possible that the moral governor should be perfectly 
just and wholly dispense with distributive justice by the for^ 
giveness of all. If or can justice as the attribute of a perfect 
moral governor in all cases include what I have called aianmf 
justice ; for it is quite possible that, in case of transgression^ 
the moral governor should be perfectly just and provide no 
atonement, either by rewarding tiie obedient and punishing 
the disobedient, or by rewarding all if all are obedient, or 
punishing all if all are disobedient I am not saying that the 
hypothetical proposition, that if there ehatdd he a perfeeH/g 
obedient 8utject justice would not rewa/rd Am, is not true. It 
is most undeniably true that he would. I am not saying that 
the hypothetical proposition, that if there should he a disobedieiU 
subject^there is not good wnd sufficient reason to heUeve, vender a 
merely legal system^ that he vyUl he pumished. There is such 
evidence. But I am saying that neither of these particular 
forms of distributive justice is essentially involved in the attri- 
bute of justice as an attribute of a perfect moral governor, and 
that, as the case may be, he can be perfectly just, though this 
attribute does not include either of these particular forms of 
justice, or any other particular form of general or public 
'justice, as distinguished from another particular form. A 
benevolent moral governor, in promulging the best law with 
its requisite sanctions, fully evinces, prior to all obedience or 
disobedience on the part of his subjects, his perfect justice. 
But what is this perfect justice which he evinces by tie sup- 
posed act f Not the perfect justice of a perfect moral governor 
in any one of its specific forms or kinds before specified. He 
rewards no one, he punishes no one ; nor iroxa the nature of 
his attribute of perfect justice merely, can it be inferred that he 
actually willed or purposed to do either in distinction from the 
other ; or rather the nature of this attribute does not imply an 
absolute disposition or purpose to adopt any one particular 
mode of maintaining his authority, eitiher by rewarding an 
actually obedient subject, or by punishing an actually dis- 
obedient subject, or by preferring an atonement to the adoption 
of another pmrticular mode. There is however decisive proof, 
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evea all the case admits of, of an unqualified determination or 
purpose to maintain, hj the requisite means, his authority as 
the necessary means of the highest happiness of his kingdom. 
It is obvious therefore, that the only sense in which justice can 
be conceived to be a permanent immutable disposition or attri- 
bute of a perfect moral governor in all cases, is that in which 
this attribute has now been defined. In every case it must be 
all that which is included in the definition, and in every case 
is perfect justice though it include nothing more. The only 
sense therdbre in which the word justice can be defined as ap* 
plicable to all these cases, or as denoting that which is common 
to them all, is a benevolent disposition of the moral governor 
to maintain by the requisite means his authority as the neces* 
■ary condition of the highest happiness of his kingdom. 

I proceed to say — 

In the second jplacey that the view now maintained of justice 
as the attribute of a perfect moral governor, is strongly con* 
firmed by the consideration that it is exempt &om important 
errors which pertain to other views of the subject, and is con- 
sistent with other great and acknowledged truths. 

1. It specifies one essential kind or form of justice on the 
part of a perfect moral governor, which in the view maintained 
by a prominent class of divines is entirely omitted. 

Justice as now defined — justice as a disposition to maintain 
the authority of a perfect moral governor — ^is surely one kind 
of justice on his part Indeed, if what has been said be true, 
it is the only kind of justice which is peculiar to this relation. 
But this kind of justice, in that classification of all kinds of 
justice into commutative, distributive, and general justice, is 
entirely omitted and unknown. Thus the class of divines now 
referred to, fail to recognize the existence of that attribute of 
justice which is peculiar to a perfect moral governor in all 
cases, and which he alike possesses and manifests, whether 
prior to all action on the part of subjects he simply gives the 
best law with the requisite sAictions, whether subsequent to 
action on the part of subjects he rewards the obedient or pun- 
ishes the disobedient, or whether he pardons the latter on the 
ground of the atonement 

2. The view now maintained avoids the error of confounding 
general or public justice with general benevolence. 

This is done, as we have seen, in one mode of classifying the 
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different kinds of justice. According to what has been said, 
general benevolence is concerned for, and is committed to pro- 
mote the public good in all respects, and is of coarse concerned 
for, and committed to the securing and employing all the neces- 
sary means of the public good. Among these necessary means 
of the public good, one is the maintenance of the moral gov- 
ernor's authority, and general benevolence as committed to 
secure this is general justice. General benevolence and geur 
eral justice differ, as general benevolence is concerned for, and 
committed to secure the public good in all respects and by all 
the necessary means, and as general justice is concerned for, 
and committed to secure the public good in one respect and 
by one necessary means, viz., the maintenance of the moral 
governor's authority. General or public justice— justice as the 
peculiar attribute of a perfect moral governor — stands as the 
guardian, not of the public good, as this depends on every 
necessary means necessary to it, but as it depends on one 
means of it — ^the authority of the moral governor. 

8. This view of justice as the attribute of a perfect moral 
governor, which is now maintained, avoids the error of those 
who represent an atonement as rendering pardon consistent 
with general benevolence. 

Dr. Edwards and others maintain that the atonement of 
Christ satisfies justice in the sense of general benevolence — 
that it not only supports the authority of law, but renders it 
consistent with the glory of God and the good of the whole 
system to pardon the sinner.* 1iVe have already shovni that 
from this view of the subject, in connection with the doctrine 
of universal atonement and other views of a large class of 
divines, the doctrine of universal salvation follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence. . According however to the view now 
maintained, an atonement does not render the pardon of the 
transgressor consistent with justice in the sense of general be- 
nevolence, which Dr. Edwards admits to be an improper sense 
of justice,t but with justice as the peculiar attribute of a moral 
governor, properly so called, viz., with justice as conmiitted 



o Vide Dr. Edwards on the Necessity of Atonement, pp. 95, 98. 

f According to this yiew of Dr. Edwards, when the apostle teaches the con- 
dstency of pardon with justice, he means Justice in an w^pfcptr sense of the 
word, which is incredible. 
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to uphold the anthority of the moral governor as one indispen- 
sable means of the public good, Now it is obvious that many 
things besides an atonement may be necessary to render the 
jpcerdon of the transgressor consistent with general benevolence. 
For example, to render the pardon of a transgressor consistent 
with general benevolence, it may be necessary that he should 
return to obedience by faith and repentance, since otherwise 
the act of pardon might produce more evil than good. But 
such an inconsistency between pardon and general benevolence 
can be removed, not by an atonement but only by faith and 
repentance on the part of the transgressor. So we may sup- 
pose that to pardon a transgressor under an atonement on con- 
dition of his faith and repentance, might be followed with his 
apostasy or occasion the revolt of other subjects, and so be in- 
consistent with benevolence. In neither case can pardon be 
rendered consistent with benevolence simply by an atonement. 
If we suppose the facts so changed in these cases that pardon 
shall be consistent with general benevolence, still such consist- 
ency in no respect depends on an atonement, but solely on the 
conduct of the subjects. It is plain therefore that an atone- 
ment cannot render the pardon of a transgressor consistent 
with general benevolence m dU respects. On the contrary, 
while it must be conceded that an atonement can render it 
consistent with general benevolence in one respect to pardon 
the transgressor, viz., as general benevolence in the form of 
general justice is committed ^to uphold the authority of the 
moral governor, it is obvious that this is all that it can do to 
render pardon consistent with general benevolence. 

If the pardon of the transgressor on condition of repentance 
would be consistent with general benevolence in all respects 
under an atonement, then he could be pardoned without an 
atonement, were it not for the inconsistency of his pardon with 
maintaining the authority of the moral governor. Without an 
atonement, this inconsistency would be indeed an insurmount- 
able but still the only obstacle. To remove this inconsistency, 
that is, to render it consistent with benevolence, in one respect 
to pardon such a transgressor, viz., as benevolence is commit- 
ted to uphold the authority of the moral governor, is therefore 
the only and the whole effect which need be or can be pro- 
duced by an atonement. In other words, the only and the 
whole effect of an atonement is to render the pardon of a trans- 
Tot. IL— 18 19 
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greesor consistent with general or public justice— -justice as the 
peculiar attribute of a perfect moral governor. 

Should it here be said that tlie act of requiring faith and 
repentance as the condition of pardon, is as truly necessary to 
uphold the authority of the moral governor as an atonement, 
this may in some respect be admitted. The act of the nooral 
governor in requiring repentance and faith, may be indirwtly 
necessary to the maintenance of his authority as is every other 
act of benevolence, viz., as the proof of his benevolence, or as 
the want of it would prove his want of benevolence, and thus 
indirectly necessary to evince his right to reign, that is, his 
authority. But this requirement has no direct tendency in its 
own nature to uphold the authority in pardoning a transgres- 
sor. For if the requirement and compliance with it be sup- 
posed, the act of pardon without an atonement would involve 
the subversion of authority as absolutely as it would without 
such requirement; while were it consistent with the public 
good in other respects than that of supporting authority to 
pardon without repentance, an atonement would fully support 
authority. The requirement of repentance may be necessary 
to manifest the moral governor's benevolence in some respect, 
so far as this may depend on the reformation of the pardoned 
transgressor ; but it cannot manifest his benevolence i^ another 
respect, viz., as absolutely committed to uphold his authority 
as the indispensable means of the public good. This is the 
exclusive effect of an atonement; 

What has been said to show that an atonement does not 
render it consistent with general benevolence, but only with 
general or public justice to pardon the transgressor, may be 
illustrated by a snpposable instance of commutative justice* 
Suppose that A owes B a sum of money, and that the ob- 
stacle to B's remitting the debt is, that commutative justice 
requires, as the dictate of general benevolence, that A makes 
the payment. But becomes A's sponsor, giving amjde 
security for the payment of the debt to B,if he will consent to 
exempt A from the payment ; and thus, so far as commutative 
justice is concerned, B may relinquish his demand on A. 
Now it does not follow from this that B can do this consist- 
ently with general benevolence. For it may be true that to 
relinquish his demand on A, while it wiU in no respect be in- 
consistent with commutative justice, will only encourage A 
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in icQeness and pit^gacy, and conduct him and many others 
to irretrievable ruin. So a moral governor may by an aton^ 
ment remove every obstacle to the pardon of the transgressor 
arising from the attribute of justice, or from benevolence as 
committed to uphold his authority, and yet there may be other 
reasons why general benevolence requires that he withhold 
piudon and punish the transgressor. 

4. The view of the attribute of justice in a perfect moral 
governor now maintained, shows the error of supposing that an 
atonement rencte^ pardon consistent with distributive justice. 

Distributive justice is a disposition to treaty and in overt 
action does treat, subjects according to their personal deserts. 
But -surely an atonement does not, and cannot render pardon 
consistent with treating the transgressor according to his per- 
sonal deserts. In whatever form of justice pardon is rendered 
consistent with justice by an atonement, it cannot be that par- 
ticular form of justice which is properly called distributive 
justice. This is to say, that to pardon the ^'ansgressor is con- 
sistent with treating him according to his personal desert ; that 
is, that pardon and punishment are consistent — that is, a subject 
may be both pardoned and punished, which is absurd. An 
atonem^tit cannot render the pardon of the transgressor either 
consistent or inconsistent with distributive justice. An atone- 
ment <mn render pardon consistent with general or public jus- 
tice. But pardon and distributive justice — pardon and punish- 
ment at the same time — are necessarily in their own nature 
palpably inconsistent, and therefore cannot be rendered either 
consistent or inconsistent with each other by an atonement or 
by any thing else. 

And yet palpable as is tbis absurdity, many divines have 
maintained that an atonement renders the pardon of the trans- 
gressor consistent with distributive justice. Hie expedient by 
which this conclusion has been obtained, is the theory or doc- 
trine of imputation — a theory which seems to have had its 
foundation in the assumption, that justice as the attribute of a 
perfect moral governor is distributive justice, and that of course 
an atonement in rendering pardon consistent with justice, 
must render it consistent with distributive justice. Hence the 
theory or doctrine of imputation, as we have already described 
it, was evidently adopted as furnishing the only possible method 
of explaining what obviously needed explanation — ^how a 
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transgressor conld be pardoned, and at the siune time be treated 
according to his personal deserts — ^that is, how he conld be 
both pardoned and pnnished at the same time. My object 
here is not to examine a theory which I deem palpably pre- 
posterons as weU as nnscriptnral ; bnt rather to trace it to its 
origin and to show how one error leads to another, or rather to 
many others, and especially how wise and good men, when 
they have combined error with tmth, will, for the sake of the 
truth, not only maintain the error, but in order to vindicate it 
plausibly, will do the most palpable violence to reason and 
common sense. 

The class of divines now referred to, evidently saw and 
felt bound to maintain the truth, that an atonement must 
render pardon consistent with justice as the attribute of a per- 
fect moral governor. But their error, their first error, was, 
that justice as the attribute of a perfect moral governor is in 
the case of transgression necessarily cKstrilnMve justice^ and 
thus obliges to a retributive punishment, or the infliction of the 
legal penalty according to personal demerit Hence the impu- 
tation of sin to the sinner's substitute, with the supposed 
corresponding result of pardon, and full and exact retribution 
according to personal demerit. Now this theory with its con- 
nections and results vanishes at once, not merely as absurd and 
impossible in the nature of things, but as founded in nothing 
but a false view of the justice of the perfect moral governor. 
This is not as we have seen in all cases, nor in the case now 
under consideration, necessarily distributive justice. It is 
simply a benevolent disposition to nphold the authority of the 
moral governor by the requisite means ; and this, whether in 
the present case by the infliction of penalty on the transgressor 
or by an atonement. If this be not so — ^if justice require in 
the absolute sense the infliction of penalty in the case of trans- 
gression — ^then an atonement and pardon on the ground of it 
would be impossible. All that justice requires is, that the 
authority of the moral governor be maintained ; and since this 
can be done by means of an atonement as well as by inflicting 
the legal penalty, pardon through an atonement is consistent 
with justice. Without distributive justice, and without impu- , 
tation and its palpable and manifold absurdities, and with an 
immense diminution of misery and a vast increase of happi- 
ness in the universe, the throne of justice stands in all its 
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majesty — ^for mercy and truth are met together — ^righteouBneBs 
and peace have kissed each other. 

Thas an atonement, while it renders pardon consistent with 
general or pubUo justicBj does not and cannot render it consist- 
ent with dist/nbiUwe justice. Pardon under an atonement is 
consistent with the full authority of the lawgiver, this being 
sustained by the atonement, and also with the public good so 
far as this depends on the support of this authority. The 
transgressor may be pardoned without the sacrifice of one item 
of the influence which is peculiar to the law or authority of the 
moral governor, and without the least violation of his obliga- 
tion to the public to maintain, or the least infringement of 
their right that he should maintain that authority unimpaired. 
But pardon under an atonement is not consistent with distribu- 
tive justice, for it is not consistent with treating the transgres- 
sor acc(}rding to his personal deserts. The atonement does not 
remove his personal ill-desert. If it did, then pardon or for^ 
giveness would be an absurdity and a solecism, for there would 
be nothing to be forgiven. On the contrary, his personal ill- 
desert remains under an atonement, and though the public 
good as this depends on the support of the lawgiver's authority, 
does not demand the punishment of the transgressor as it would 
without an atonement — ^that is, his being treated according to 
his deserts — ^yet if the public good demands in any other re- 
spect or for any other reason that he be so treated, there is 
nothing in the nature of an atonement nor in any thing else to 
prevent his being so treated — ^that is, to prevent his punish- 
ment The justice of the lawgiver is ftdly manifested, for his 
authority is fully maintained by an atonement. By this pro- 
vision he is neither obliged to pardon nor to punish, but is free 
to pardon or to punish, as the public good shall require, with- 
out violating the right of the public or any right of the trans- 
gressor. If we suppose an atonement for all, then not only 
might all be pardoned so far as safety to the authority of the 
law or of the lawgiver is concerned, but all who will believe 
may be pardoned, with safety to every other interest of the 
kingdom* 
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ESSAT ON THE PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OF GOD. 



PABT I.— BELATION OP PBOVIDENTIAL TO MORAL GOVERNMENT. 

ProTldflBtial and laonl forarmMit dcllMd.— Moral gormummk Inelvded la prvrtdeatfaL— Afl 
fTtott All nadtr proridanttol goTemmeiit—OTouds of tbo eerUintj of difllBreot kinds of Mttan 
diibr In tbdr natoro tnd their dwign.— In whnt bodm doot God pnrpose wrong moral notion f 

The goYemment of Qod is both proyidential and moral I 
shall attempt to describe and show the difference between 
them so far as thej relate to the purposes ci Qod. 

The providential government of God oonsiste in that system 
of influence hy which he secures the accomplishment of his 
providential py/rposes ; i. e., those purposes which respect the 
certainty of the events purposed. 

According to this definition the providential government of 
Ood directly respects all his own acts, as these are the objects 
of his providential purposes ; i. e., he employs his power in 
performing all those acts which he purposes to perform. It 
indirectly respects all the acts and agencies of (Creatures, as 
these fulfill his purpose that they shall take place. It thus 
comprises his own direct agency in performing tfiose acts of his 
own by which he produces effects as their proximate efficient 
cause, and those acts also by which he produces the grounds of 
the certainty of the acts and operations of all created beings 
and things. 

The m^yral gaoermnent of Ood consists in that influence which 
is designed and fitted to secwre right moral action in moral be- 
ings rather than wrong. This influence I have already de- 
scribed as consisting in the simple influence of audiority on 
moral beings through the medium of law. It respects only 
one single purpose or will, viz., that right moral action shyuld 
(not shall) take place ratber than wrong. It consists not in 
any act or acts of God, but simply in that influence which 
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arises from the full expression of his will in the form of law. 
While it is designed to produce right moral action rather than 
wrong, and is adequate to produce, and if uncounteracted by 
its subjects would produce the former, still it does not neces- 
sarily imply, as we have already shown, an influence which 
will actually secure right moral action. It is an influence on 
beings who have power to counteract it, and thus to defeat the 
direct end which it is designed and fltted to accomplish through 
iheir agency^ It may indeed, in entire consistency with its 
nature, actually secure right moral action ; and yet there may 
be a perfect moral government, under which not right but 
wrong moral action on the part of subjects is certain, even uni- 
▼ersaL 

The purpose or will of Otod which is expressed in his law is 
not a purpose that its 'object — ^viz., right moral action — shaU 
takejdaeej but a preference that it sluyuM take place rather than 
wrong ; a preference of the manner in which he would that his 
moral creatures should act. This preference does indeed im* 
ply a providential purpose actually to secure the highest 
amount of obedience on the whole, which he can secure by 
famishing the necessary means of this end, or the ground of 
its certainty. The purpose however which respects the cer- 
tainty of right action and the means of it, is not the same as 
the purpose or preference that right action should take place 
rather than wrong. The latter preference must, in the order 
of nature, precede the purpose to secure the actual existence 
of the former. 

While therefore moral government implies an influence 
\^iich, considered in relation to the powers of its subjects, is 
adequate to produce right moral action, and implies a prefer- 
ence of right moral action rather than wrong moral action — 
while it implies also every kind and degree of influence that 
will secure the highest amount of obedience which the moral 
governor, if benevolent, can secure — and while in some cases, 
or even in all, it may actually secure and be intended to secure 
right moral action, still it is not essential to its nature that it 
secure right moral action even in <me instance, much less in all 
instances. 

To mark clearly this distinction between the providential 
ftnd moral government of God, it is necessary further to re- 
uark^that the influence which I have called moral government 
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may, without losing its peculiar character, become also a part 
of his providential government, although that influence which 
we qall providential govermnent cannot become a part of hiB 
moral government. The former is true, when the influence 
called moral government is used with a design or purpose ao« 
tually to secure right moral action. This influence would be 
complete and perfect considered as that of moral government, 
though it were used with no other preference than that tibe 
subjects should obey rather than disobey the law, and though 
all should rebel. But when, as the case may be, the moaral 
governor can secure right moral action, knows he can secure 
it, and purposes actually to secure it by the influence of moral 
government, then this influence, without losing its distinctive 
character, becomes an influence of his providential govern- 
ment, being used not only with the preference that the subjects 
should obey rather than disobey, but also with a further design 
or purpose actually to secure their obedience. Thus this influ* 
ence, considered as used with the simple preference that sub^ 
jects shoidd obey rather than disobey, is the influence of moral 
government, and when also used with the further design or 
purpose actually to secure obedience, it is an influence of prov- 
idential government. It is obvious however that the influence 
of providential government, being designed merely to secure 
the certainty of the event which is its object, can never be 
nsed merely with the preference that the event which is its ob- 
ject should take place, and therefore cannot become the influ-r 
ence called moral government 

If these remarks be just, then that influence which we call 
moral government, when it is used actually to secure right 
moral action, becomes also, without losing its distinctive chaiv 
acter, a part of that influence called providential government 
Hence if we assume that God's providential purposes extend 
to all actual events, it will follow that all actual events are 
brought to pass by his providential government Here how- 
ever there is one grand peculiarity in respect to right moral 
action. When this actually occurs, although the influence by 
which it is brought to pass is an influence of providential gov- 
ernment, and designed to accomplish the pnrpose that the action 
shM take plctce^ yet this same influence is also called moral 
government It is still the simple influence of authority, and 
as such is the same influence, whether right moral action be 
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ieeared by it or not, or whether th^^ be any providential pnr- 
pose to Becure it or not Nor is this alL It is that peculiar 
infiuence by which alone as the proximate inflnence, obedience 
to a moral governor can be secured. All other providential 
events, except such obedience and its results in happiness, 
may be secured without this influence as their appropriate an- 
teeed^it. But voluntary submission to the will of a lawgiver 
can be proximately secured by no other influence than the au- 
thority of a kwgiver. 

According to the preceding view of the subject, it follows 
that aU actual events^ considered as events— even the existence 
of that peculiar influence called moral government — ^faU under 
the department of providential government, inasmuch as they 
are all the objects of Ood's providential purposes, and brought 
to pass by that influence which we call providential govern- 
ment This universal fact howev^, does not exclude or con- 
ceal the peculiarity of that influence called moral government, 
as the great influence to whose existence and eflEicacy all other 
influences are subservient, for the sake of its results in charac- 
ter and happiness. 

That those influences which result in events in the material 
world fall under the department of providential government, 
will not be doubted. A question however may naturally arise 
whether some other influences which, according to the present 
view of the subject, would belong to providential government, 
do not more properly fall under moral government I here 
refer to the influence of motives, and to any other influences 
which may be supposed directly to reach the mind and secure 
obedience ; particularly whether the acts of giving a law to 
moral beings, and furnishing motives to obedience, are not 
properly a part of moral government} The answer to this 
question depends cm the principle of classification we adopt, or 
on the views we form of the two departments. If we inclnde 
under the department of moral government those acts of God, 
or those events directiy consequent on his acts, like the act of 
giving a law, which have a direct bearing on moral action in 
creatures, then indeed these acts fall within the department of 
moral government To this mode or principle of classification 
however there lies, if I mistake not, one serious objection, if 
no more — ^viz., it utterly confounds the two departments. For 
example, the trials of life and the gifts of divine boun^ have 
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as direct an inflnence on moral action as the giving of a law, 
or the fhmifihing of motives to obedience in anj other mode. 
Bat the former, bj oniverBal c<Misent, are den<nninated praoi- 
denUal events. Indeed all that God does in all the varjing 
modes of dispensation, has a bearing, more or less direct, on 
moral action in creatnres, as we shall have occasion hereafter 
to show4 Nor do I believe it possible, on the principle of snch 
a connection of events with moral action, to draw any clear 
line of demarkation between the two departments of the divine 
government 

The principle now proposed seems to me at least, to be the 
only one on which any correct classification of events under 
the two departments can be made. Moral government is an 
influence on moral beings; an inflnence to prodoce simply 
right moral action in moral beings. It is designed, so far as 
there is any porpose formed in the divine mind in regard t9 
the moral quidity of actions, to produce those which are right 
and no other. But the acts of God in giving a law, support^ 
ing it by sanctions, and providing means of conveying truth to 
the mind, &c., are not this influence, but are acts from which 
this influence results. It is this influence only, resulting from 
these acts, which can affect or move moral b^ngs as subjects 
of a moral government. The acts themselves can produce no 
such event as their proper and proximate effect. The acts 
therefore of giving a law, sustaining its authority by sanctions, 
providing means of conveying truth to the mind, are not coo- 
stituent parts of moral government, but nxe providenUal acts 
which are necessary to that mfiuence which constitutes mcaral 
government 

If the preceding remarks be just, then the certainty of all 
moral action results from the government of God, and the 
question naturally arises, why is not all moral action to be 
placed under the same department? God, it may be said, 
provides alike for the certainty of every right and evw^ wrong 
moral action, and why is not this provision one and the same^ 
and to be known by the same name t I answer, while it is 
true that Gbd provides for, i. e., furnishes the grounds of the 
certainty of every right and every wrong moral action that 
takes place, these grounds are widely diverse in the two cases* 
They differ in their naJbwre and in their design. 

They differ in their nature. The influence which is the 
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grouDd of the certiintj of ri^t moral action, is in its appro*' 
priste tendency fitted to produce right moral action in eyery 
being on whom it operates, and has no other tendency in re- 
spect to him. In case it fails to produce its appropriate result, 
i e.,. in the case of certain wrong moral action, this failure or 
this wrong moral action can in no sense be ascribed to this in* 
fluence. It is always sufficient for its end, viewed in connec* 
tkm with the powers of the subject. Wrong moral action 
tiieiefore cannot be ascribed to this influence, even on the 
ground of its imperfect degree, because if it fails of its end, the 
Mlure is not owing to its deficiency as means or influence, but 
to the counteraction of it by the agent who is its subject. 
When wrong moral action is certain, it is to be traced either 
to the strength of propensities to natural good in the subject, 
er to the degree of temptation which assails him — an influence 
widely differeait from that which we have denominated moral 
government — an influence so diffSerent, that to yield to it im- 
plies the direct counteraction of the other. Now things so dif^ 
ferent are properly distinguished by different names, whUe to 
make no distinction between them, is to annihilate right and 
wrong in the actions of moral beings. While therefore the 
government of God fhrniBhes the grounds of the certainty of 
every right and every wrong mord action, the grounds of this 
certainty in the two cases are widely different in their nature 
— ^the one we denominate moral government, the other provi* 
^ntial government. 

Again : they dlffisr widely in their design or purpose. We 
shall hereafter see scone of the different respects in which Gk>d 
may be said to purpose different events. This diffSerence has 
an important application to the present subject Thus Gk>d, in 
the character of a moral governor, purposes right moral action 
and not wrong moral action ; i. e., he prefers in every instance 
tiiat moral agents should act right and not wrong, so that 
wrong moral action compared with right moral action is never 
an object of the divine purpose or preference, while right 
moral action is always the object of his preference compared 
with wrong moral action in every instance in which the latter 
oecurs. Such is the only puipoee or preference which Gt>d 
has in relation to moral action. He Imows no other. Now 
we say that the influence which he provides for the accom- 
plishment of this single preference for moral actions as such, 
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deserves a name. We say the purpose itself is distinct ffom 
every other purpose of God, and the influence appointed and 
designed for its fulfillment is in its design also distinct jfrom 
every other. It is true, as we have already said, that this in- 
fluence is provided by providential government But then by 
this influence, viz., moral government, a design or purpose is 
to be answered which no act or influence of providential gov* 
emment is designed directly to answer — viz., a purpose tiiat 
there should be right moral action rather tiban wrong. TinB k 
a preference that moral agents should, and not that they ^AoB 
act right The only design of the providential acts which re- 
sult in this influence is, that they shall result in it. Here their 
design terminates; and when these acts have produced the 
degree of influence that will result in right moral action, the 
purpose which respects the moral quality of actions is not grat- 
ified, but simply the purpose to furnish the means of gratifying 
it In a word, the providential governor furnishes, in ftdfill-* 
ment of his purpose, the moral governor with the means of 
fulfilling Ms peculiar purpose. Thus the purposes of the 
providential governor are wholly subservient to the grand 
purpose of the moral governor, and obviously distinct from it. 
Of course providential government and mond government dif- 
fer widely in their design. ' 

This difference will appear still more clearly if we inquire in 
what respect God may be said to purpose wrong moral action. 
Does he purpose it in a moral respect? does he prefer its exist- 
ence in any case to right moral action? has he put into opera- 
tion any system of influence which bespeaks such a preference? 
If he has established a moral government, the law of which 
requires right moral action, then he has no such preference, 
and has done nothing to gratify it. But if God does not prefer 
wrong moral action to right — ^if he has no preference for the 
former in respect to moral qualities — ^in what sense can he have 
a purpose that wrong moral action should exist? I answer, he 
can be conceived to have such a purpose only in one respect, 
namely, that wrong moral action is to him imavoidably inci- 
dent to the necessary means of the greatest good. It falls into 
the system aside from his main design, and in opposition to 
that design. It is therefore itself designed only as an evil, in- 
cidental so far as divine prevention is concerned, if the system 
be adopted. He system itself is not designed to produce it 
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TB&i&r than right moral action, but the contraiy. Bat either 
the syBtem must not exist or sin must exist. The existence 
of the system with this inseparable evil, God purposes ; i. e., he 
pilfers the existence of the system to its non-existence with 
this inseparable evil. Such a purpose that sin shall be, is per- 
fectly consistent with another purpose, viz., that compared 
with obedience, sin should not be. GkKi, instead of a purpose 
that sin should be when compared with obedience, has an an- 
qualified purpose that it should not be. To prevent its exist- 
ence and to secure obedience, he has in fact done all he could 
da in the circumstances in which it exists. It results only from 
tiiat which is the necessary means of the greatest good, as a 
consequence. which Gk>d cannot prevent without the sacrifice 
of these means. 

Let any one then compare the purpose of God that obe- 
dience should exist in preference to sin, with the only pur- 
pose which he can be supposed to have in respect to the 
existence of sin, and he will see that as moral acts, on the one 
the heart of God is supremely fixed, and that the other he only 
wills in the form of acquiescing in an unavoidable evil. Let 
any one compare the influence which is provided to secure, 
and actually does secure obedience when it exists, with that 
which is the direct occasion of the existence of sin, and how 
widely different is all that God designs and does in reference 
to the existence of one, from what he designs and does in its 
relation to the existence of the other. "While then the cer- 
tain^ of all moral action results from the government of Gk)d, 
yet this government in relation to one class of these actions is 
so diverse from it in relation to the other, that truth and pro- 
prie^ both require that this diversity should be marked and 
described. This diversity, for aught I see, is accurately de- 
fined by dividing his government into moral and providential, 
and whether I have succeeded in drawing the line of demarka- 
tion between them or not, I am satisfied that the distinction is 
real and important. I am fully convinced that as the conse- 
quence of not making this distinction, or making it but im- 
perfectly, the theology of many has tended directly to conceal 
that character of God, in which above all others he would be 
known and recognized by his intelligent creatures, and that 
instead of a moral governor willing the obedience of his chil- 
dren, with the most unqualified sincerity and most solicitous 
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affection, God has appeared only or chieflj as an omnipoteDt 
disposer of all things, whose pleasure can in fact be known otdy 
hj actnal events, and whose decrees render nugatory the pur- 
poses and agency of his dependent creatures. 



PART n.— THE PROVIDENTIAL PURPOSES OP GOD. 

Topics to be dt60a80ed.—B«iMi1ca on tb« torais d4er4«t, jprt dmHn<Mon ^ in.— L Nttart of tko«- 
▼iiM parpoMtw~IL Their extent; thef inel«4e everj event'-^IL TheeerUdnty of tlieir eeeom- 
pliahment lY. Tho mode of their eooomplishment: 1. Ab they respect events in the msterial 
world ; Qneilton trgned sit length te respect to the efldency of seoond es o ses; 9l Ae thejr re- 
spect the sets of mors! agents.— These determined hj the coostttatlon of man and his dronn»- 
st«nces.~ObJeotions considered. 

AoooRDDTO to the views given of this subject in the preceding 
discussion, the providential government of God consists in that 
system of influence or control by which he secures the accom- 
plishment of his providential purposes. 

The topics which next claim consideration are the nmiDerBal' 
ity of his providential government, and the mode ofUe admrn- 
istrdtioft. And here it is obvious that every question on these 
topics must depend on the vmversdUiy of his providential pur- 
poses, and the mode of tiieir execution ; since it is undeniable 
that God's providential government must be eo-exknHve with 
his providential purposes, and the mod6 of its administration 
must be identical with the mode in which he executes these 
purposes. This then brings us to the consideration of what 
has been commonly called the doctrme of Ood^e decrees. 

Here again, as I have often done before, I take occasion to 
notice the language or phraseology commonly employed on 
this subject And I must say that in my own view, the prin- 
cipal terms employed have occasioned much of the controverty 
respecting it, and that the use of them, if not unjustifiable, 
ought on the ground of expediency, at least in many cases, to 
be relinquished. The words to which I allude are decree^ pre* 
deetmatiofij and the like. These words are of heathen origin 
and of heathen import. They were used originally by those 
who believed in fate and destiny, and who applied them^ not 
merely to denote the certainty of events, but to denote also the 
still further notion or idea of the most absolute natural neces- 
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tity. If then these terms are to be understood according to 
llieir original meaning and nse, they surely convey a meaning, 
or express ideas which are false. With such a meaning they 
ooght not to be adopted, at least in many cases, by the trans- 
lators or the expounders of the Word of God. I do not intend 
by this to censure our translators in the. instances in which they 
may have employed some of the terms now referred to ; for in my 
own view, the context in those instances in which the objection- 
able idea ought to be excluded, does exclude it, as in Eom. viii. 
29, the event spoken of is moral conformity to Christ, a con- 
ception inconsistent with the heathen notion of destiny. 

Nor do I intend to censure those theologians for an unjusti- 
fiable use of these terms, who have been careful to define them 
and to exclude, by their definitions, the objectionable import 
I only say that the use of these terms to convey the idea of 
absolute natural necessity, is a use unjustifiable and ought to 
be exploded. 

Conceding the unquestionable right of any speaker or writer 
to use terms as he pleases if he defines them, and also the propri- 
ety of using terms which in themselves are ambiguous, provided 
the context limits and defines their meaning, still even in 
sucb cases there is room for considerations of expediency. ,For 
if after all (and the fact is notoriously common in controver- 
sial discussions), the terms will not be understood in the sense 
in which they are used, it becomes a serious question whether 
if other terms can be used that will convey to others our real 
meaning instead of that which we do not intend to convey, we 
ought not to reject the former and to adopt the latter. Or 
rather there is no question, for as the object of the use of lan- 
guage is to convey to others the real ideas of our own minds, we 
are bound, if we can, to use such language as shall accomplish 
this end. On this principle, I would either exclude the terms 
decree^ predestmation^ and kindred termgj from discussions of 
the truth under consideration, or explain them so that they 
cannot be misunderstood. I should not indeed expect in this 
way to prevent all controversy, but I am confident that men 
of evangelical sentiments may be brought by it to agree in 
wordsy as they do actually agree in tMnge. There is not one 
of these men who will not admit that under all providential 
events, however evil, and whether they be viewed as natural 
or moral evils — ^we are boxmd to exercise cheerful resigna- 
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tion to the will and goyemment of Ood« Bat yet in tbe yiew 
of many of these persons, to speak of Grod's decr^ng or pre- 
destmati/ng moral eyil, is to ntter a sentiment deserving the 
severest reprobation. And why I Plainly becanse they attadi 
very different ideas to these terms, from those which die for- 
mer phraseology conveys. And yet that phraseology eonveys 
the whole tmth, while their ready admission of the tralh thns 
expressed is decisive that the parties agree in things and dis- 
pute only about words, — a sort of controversy that should be 
left to philologists and grammarians, rather than agitate the 
Church of GknL For these reasons I adopt, instead of the 
phrase, the decrees of Ood^ the phrase, the providential purposes 
of God, and now proceed to consider — 

L Their nature ; 

IL Their extent; 

nL Their certainty ; and, 

IV. The mode of their accomplishment 

L Their nature. 

To this part of the subject our attention has already been di- 
rected. The providential purposes of GK>d as they are distin- 
guished from his purpose as a moral governor, are iho%e pwt- 
poses of Ood which respect the oebtaintt of events, or pur^ 
poses that events shall be, or shall take place. 

That Ood has formed such purposes in r^ard to many eventSj 
and even in regard to all events which direcHy depend on his 
own agency, no Theist will deny. Whatever God does, he al- 
ways designed or purposed to do; is a position too plainly true^ 
to need argument for its support. 

n. Concerning their extent — 

I maintain that the providential purposes of God apply to 
all actual events. The meaning is, that God has from eternity 
purposed that every event which takes place shall take place. 
The proof may be thus stated. God as an omniscient and im- 
mutable being forms no new purposes respecting actual events. 
His purposes therefore are eternal. God also as an omniscient 
being must foreknow all events. He must therefore purpose 
either that they shall take place, or purpose that they diall not 
take place, or be indifferent whether they take place or not 
A heathen philosopher would say, ^^ Magna Di curami^ paa^va 
negUgunt.^'—{Oic. de Nat. Dearum^ 66.) But that God is in- 
different to any actual event, however trivial it may appear to 
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US, canjQot be justly affirmed, unless it can be shown to have 
no connection whatever with any other important event. On 
the contrary, that he is not indifferent to any event, however 
trivial in our view, is satisfactorily inferred from manifold 
such events, and tibiose of the highest moment. The cackling 
of a goose saved Borne. The showing of a fig in the. Bo- 
man senate caused the destruction of Carthage. Who will 
pretend that the apostle unjustly appreciated the reality or im- 
portance of such connections in his exclamation, ^' Behold, how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth 1" so true in the case to 
which he applies it, and so applicable to cases innumerable f 
Who shall tell us the effects on this material system of the an- 
nihilation of its least particle, or even of its occupying another 
place than it does at any inoment of its existence ? Indeed 
the connection of which we speak, is so often and so decisively 
manifested to us, as to warrant the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate design or end of God, in the creation and government of 
this world, may depend on events which in themselves would 
appear to possess no importance. Hence the inference is au- 
thorLsed,that God can no more be indifferent to one event than 
to another — ^to the floating of an atom than to the ruin of a 
world. Besides, to suppose God to be indifferent to any actual 
event, is to suppose him either di/recUy or indirectly to give 
existence to that event without a reason, which is plainly im- 
possible. 

God then must purpose that every actual event shall take 
place or that it shaU not. But to suppose that he has purposed 
that an event shall not take place, and does not prevent it, is 
to deny his power to prevent' it. But since nothing can exist 
except in dependence on God, it were as absurd to say that 
he could not prevent its existence, as to say he could not ab- 
stain from acting. It follows therefore that no event takes 
place which God has not purposed shall take place ; in other 
words, that God has purposed the existence of all actual events. 

It is common to present an argument on this subject founded 
in tJie assumption that God cannot foreknow that an event will 
take place, unless he has purposed that it shall take place. 
The question is not, whether God can as a matter of fact fore- 
see any event which he ha8 not purposed, but whether, in the 
nature of things, it is conceivable that he could foresee such an 
event, supposing it to take place. If by this assumption it be 
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meant tliat it is inconceivable that God should foreknow that 
an event will take place which he has not purposed shall take 
place, or which is contrary to his purpose, allowing the possi* 
bility of such an event, I cannot admit it. For since events 
which are contrary to my purpose are possible, and since I may 
know that they will take place, so if we suppose any event con- 
trary to God's purpose to be possible, he may also foreknow 
that event. I may foreknow that my friend who is sick widi 
a fatal disease will die, and it is plain that my knowledge of 
the fact no more depends on a purpose that ittshall be, than my 
knowledge of any present event which is contrary to my pleas- 
ure. It is true however that if it were in my power to prevent 
such an event, then it would be impossible that the event 
should take place contrary to my purpose. On this account it 
is impossible that any event should take place contrary to God's 
purpose, and therefore we cannot suppose him to foreknow an 
event which is not in some respect the object of his purpose. 
Having the power to prevent it he would prevent it, if for 
some reason or another he did not purpose that it should take 
place. But then the impossibility that God should foreknow 
an event which he has not purposed, results not from the fact 
that he could not foreknow such an event allowing it to be 
possible, but from the fact that it is impossible that he should 
foreknow that an event will be which is contrary to his pur- 
pose, when we take into consideration his power to prevent it 
But this is the same argument with the preceding; i. e., such 
is the knowledge and such the power of God, that he will suffer 
no event to take place which is in every respect contrary to his 
purpose. 
. m. The certainty of their accomplishment. 

As every actual event fulfills a purpose of God, so no event 
whose actual existence he has purposed will fail to take place. 
This is conclusively argued thus. If an event be not within 
the power of Gt>d he cannot purpose that it shall take place. 
No being can purpose that an event shall take place, the ex- 
istence of which he knows to be impossible. But such impos- 
sibility, so far as it exists, is perfectly known to omniscience. 
No event therefore whose actual existence God cannot secure 
can be the object of his providential purpose. Of course evei7 
event whose existence God purposes, he can bring to pass, and 
therefore will bring to pass. 
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lY^ The mode of their accomplishment 

It is the philosophical doctrine of some theologians, that all 
events are brought to pass by the direct eflGiciencj of God ; in 
other words, that neither matter nor mind possesses efficiency 
in itself or is in its own nature an efficient cause, but that all 
material phenomena and mental acts are results of divine effi- 
ciency, as directly and truly as the existence of any created 
thing. To this philosophical doctrine, in its full extent at 
least, I cannot subscribe. My views of it and of the subject 
now before us, will be given by considering the mode in which 
God accomplishes his providential purposes. 

1. As these respect events in the material world; and, 

2. As they respect the acts qf created nu/ral agents, 

1. As the purposes of Gbd respect events in the material 
world. 

Lajling aside miraculous events as not properly belonging to 
the present inquiry, the topic of discussion is — 

Whether second causes in the material world are efficient 
causes, or whether the phenomena connected with them are to 
be ascribed to the direct agency of Oodf This a question 
which, if I mistake not, it is difficult for us to decide with any 
high degree of confidence, and the decision of which is of no 
great doctrinal or practical importance ; still, as a topic fre- 
quently investigated, it may be well to devote to it some con- 
sideration. 

In support of the doctrine of direct divine efficiency, in op- 
position to that of the efficiency of material causes, the follow- 
ing things may be alleged : — ^First, that the efficiency of such 
causes is impossible. This has been often asserted as an axiom, 
a self-evident proposition, the truth of which no sound mind 
can doubt, and which no argument is necessary to support. 
All efficiency, it is said, must exclusively pertain to the Great 
First Cause. It is enough to say, in reply to this assumption, 
that it is wholly gratuitous. Others who hold the truth of this 
position rest it on a different basis. On the groimd that matter 
is incapable of intelligence, and that most if not all effects in 
the material world are marked with design and bespeak intel- 
ligence in their cause, they infer that matter cannot be the 
efficient cause of these effects. The correctness of this conclu- 
sion, admitting that matter is incapable of intelligence, depends 
on the assumption that an efficiency cannot pertain to second 
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causes, which without possessing intellig^iee shall pi^uce 
effects which bespeak intelligeiice* To pronounce this impos- 
sible to an omnipotent Creatoc, seems to be an assertion entitled 
to no very high degree of confidence. 

In opposition to the doctrine of the efficiency of material 
causesyit may be still farther said that it greatly impairs, if it 
does not wholly destroy the argument from thie paH of the 
er€4ttion for the divine existence ; for he who can believe that 
a flower comes into being through an efficiency inherent in 
matter, can believe that a world or a universe might come into 
existence in the same way ; that there is no greater absurdi^ 
so far as the thing itself is concerned, in supposing the eternal 
uncaused existence of that substance which we call matter, 
than in supposing the eternity of that which we call spirit ; and 
that since, if matter actually possesses such efficiency, it is in 
its own nature capable of it, it will follow that no good reason 
can be assigned, why the present material system is not the 
result of such efficiency. For it may be said, if this doctrine 
be true, then it is proved either that intelligence in the cause 
is not necessary to the manifestation of contrivance in the 
effect, or if it be necessary, then matter being proved to be the 
efficient cause of effects that manifest contrivance, is ph>ved ,to 
possess intelligence ; so that since matter by its own inherent 
^ciency produces such effects, preserving the regularity of the 
material universe and giving existence to all its phenomena, it 
might by its own inherent energy have disposed itself into its 
present form, and be the independent cause of all the changes 
and results which occur. 

To all this it may be replied, that although we ascribe real 
efficiency to matter, it will not follow that matter possesses 
intelligence, nor that there ia not an intelligent being from 
whom the efficiency ascribed to matter is itself derived. There 
may be an efficiency in the particles of matter which shall dis- 
pose them in given circumstances into the form of a crystal or 
a rose, and stiU this efficiency may be derived from an intel- 
ligent Creator. The design manifested by a watch in the 
division of time,may be traced to the efficiency of the main- 
spring, and yet we cannot avoid on the one hand^the conviction 
that intelligence has been employed in the production of the 
machinery and its results, nor on the other, that such intelli- 
gence does not pertain to the materials of which it is constructed, 
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bat is excln^vely the attribute of its contriver. The supposed 
efficiency of matter then, is not inconsistent with the existence 
of an intelligent beii^ as its author by direct agency, and thus 
indirectly of all its results. But this is not all ; the legitimate 
eridence on the subject conducts us unavoidably to the con- 
clusion that there is such a being. As we have before ^own, 
from the manifestation of contrivance the mind unavoidably 
infers the existence of an intelligent bdng, L e., of a con- 
triver. The fact or principle on which this inference rests is 
this, that in all cases in which we hwtD the cause of adapta- 
tion, we know it to be either directly or indirectly an intelligent 
cause. Although therefore there are instances of adaptation 
which our knowledge does not enable us to trace directly to an 
intelligent cause, yet we are obliged as soimd philosophex:s to 
conclude that there is no such instance, which is not to be 
ascribed either direaUy or mdireetly to an intelligent agent. 
We do not therefore destroy or weaken the argument from the 
design or contrivance manifested in materiid phenomena in 
support of the existence. of an intelligent Greater; for though 
we ascribe an efficiency to second causes, still that efficiency 
implies the existence of such a Creator. 

It may however be further said,that all the powter or efficiency 
of which we have any decisive evidence pertains to (q)irit, and 
that therefore as the phenomena of the material world are 
effects which are beyond the power of any finite spirits which 
we hnoWj we are led to the simple but sublime doctrine, that 
they are produced by the direct and ceaseless agency of the 
Infinite Spirit 

The reply whicb may be made to this reasoning, which I 
think must be admitted to be plausible, brings me to tlie argu- 
^nents on the other side of the question. 

It may here be said that although all the efficiency or power 
which toe ^Tun^, pertains to spirit, yet according to analogy we 
should) be led to believe from this very fact that power or 
efficiency pertains to other causes. Finding in our own con- 
sciousness that certain changes are produced by our own 
powers or efficiency, and thus that God has created finite 
agents, the possibility of the fact can no longer be doubted that 
he can create such agents ; and witnessing changes without us 
connected with what we term causes, precisely as they would 
did efficiency pertain to them, it may be said that the die- 
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tate of philosophy is, that efficiency does actually pertain to 
these causes. Whether this be the dictate of philosophy or 
not, what we have already said on the subject in our prerions 
discussions, will satisfy us that such is the actual process o£ the 
human mind, and such are its actual conclusions almost without 
exception. 

It is further said, that if efficiency does not pertain to these 
causes, the creation of the material world is useless. In this I 
see no force. For it may be replied that all the ends to be an- 
swered by giving efficiency to second causes would, so far as 
we can discover, be accomplished by the regular direct agency 
of GK>d through the medium of these causes. 

It is further said, that the efficiency of second causes is ob- 
viously the dictate of common sense, as evinced by the univer- 
sality of human belief. To this it may be replied, that the 
.universality of human belief may be accounted for, without 
supposing it to be founded in evidence, by tracing it to the 
ac^owledged propensity of the human mind to exclude Gk>d 
from all its thoughts ; and it may be said as a strong confirma- 
tion of this, that men of piety are wont to see Qod in every 
thing. It may however be doubted whether men of piety de- 
rive their views and impressions respecting the presence of 
God from their belief of his direct agency, for God is as truly 
presented to the view of the mind which contemplates his 
power manifested by the efficiency of second causes, as by di- 
rect agency through the medium of those causes. He is still 
brought before the mind as the author of all. Kor can it be 
doubted that the human mind finds it peculiarly difficult not 
to believe that there is in the nature of material cause8,some- 
thing which is the ground or reason of their appropriate effects 
— something for example in the nature of fire, which consti- 
tutes it an efficient cause of certain effects, which there is not 
in water, and viae versa. Indeed no philosopher can decide 
that God could create such a thing as fire is, and not impart to 
it such a nature and such an efficiency. 

It may be still further alleged, that to deny all efficiency to 
second causes is to deny the reality of material things. For it 
may be said, what are they, if they have not a nature or prop- 
erties — and what is nature and what are properties, if not a 
real essdy a real existence ? For example, who will say that if 
you suppose the peculiar property of the loadstone to be taken 
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from it, it would not become a different thing from what it is ; 
and that if you were to go on abstracting one property after 
another, till all its properties or all its efficiency were taken 
away or annihilated, that any thing would be left ? And so of 
every thing else. If there be then no efficiency in these 
things, there are no real existences withoat us ; and what then 
are the senses which our Creator has given ns, with their insep- 
arable inferences^ if you please so to term them, but organs of 
deception and error! To suppose that our Creator has so con- 
stituted the mind, as to lead us into error and mistake in regard 
to the reality of things, is hardly to be admitted. 

On the whole, the specific question before us is perhaps one 
on which, if confident conclusions are authorized only by de- 
monstrative evidence, we ought not to come to any confident 
conclusion. I would, however say that my own mind inclines 
to the belief of the efficiency of second causes. The possibility 
of the fact cannot be denied. The fact evinced by our own 
consdonsness of the existence of created agents of one sort, not 
unnaturally leads us to infer, on the principle of analogy, the 
existence of created agents of another sort. The universality 
of human belief in some degree corroborates the doctrine, 
while the apparent necessity either of admitting it or of de- 
nying the reality of material things, and thus implicating our 
Maker in the charge of deceiving his creatures, goes still more 
strongly to confirm my belief. 

Be this however as it may, the preceding remarks show that 
the intelligent Creator of the material universe is its providen- 
tial governor. If he is the author of all material phenomena 
by direct agency, and as truly so as he is of any created exist- 
ence, then surely all these events take place as the expression 
of his will and as the accomplishment of his providential pur- 
poses. Kor is this conclusion weakened at all by the supposi- 
tion that he has imparted efficiency to second causes. For 
still that efficiency is the result of his power, and we may be 
confident that an omniscient and omnipotent God will no more 
create such causes of such a nature, or arrange them in such a 
manner that they shall fail to fulfill his designs, than were his 
direct agency employed in producing their results. Still there- 
fore, all events in the material universe are the expressions of 
his will and proofs of his dominion throughout this portion of 
his works. 
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It was proposed to consider the mode in which God accdo* 
plishes his providential purposes — 

n. As they respect the acts of created moral agents. 

If what we have already said on other occasions be trae, men 
are free moral agents ; and if 'what has now been said be tme, 
the providential purposes of God extend to all the actkms of 
men ; in other words, God has purposed that every human ao^ 
tion which takes place shall take place. The present inquiry 
is, how does God secure the certainty of the actions of free 
agents? The more common doctrine of Orthodox divines is, 
that he does this by motives. In this however, if we would 
state the whole truth with metaj^ysical accuracy^ we must in- 
clude the nature or constitution of man ; and our meaning must 
be, that the constitution of man and his circumstances are such 
as to be the occasion of tlie certainty of all his actions. Per* 
haps however this answer to the inquiry may be considered as 
differing from that which ascribes the certainty of human ac* 
tion to motives, at least in one respect ; viz., as it may include 
a divine influence, which secures in sonoe cases a result which 
would not be secured simply by the essential constitution of 
man, and by what we commonly term moUvea, On this ac* 
count I prefer it, and for the sake of giving precision and com- 
prehensiveness to the statement of my views on this topic, I 
choose to say that God secures the accomplishment of those of 
his providential purposes which respect human action, through 
the coiutitMiian cf mm^ and the draumstanoes in which he 
acta. 

When however I make this statement, I do not question the 
propriety or truth of that popular phraseology which is often 
used, and which in words' ascribes die certainty of human ac* 
tion in particular instances to some single cause ; as for exam- 
ple, to the nature of man, or to temptation, or to divine grace. 
For as I shall have occasion to show elsewhere, the real mean^ 
ing of such popular phraseology as authorized by usage com* 
prises all that I moan in the statement which I have made. I 
would here only observe, that when the actions of man are 
traced to the nature of man, the meaning cannot be that his 
nature is the cause considered apart from his circumstances or 
from the objects of choice ; nor when human action is traced 
to motives or temptations can it be meant to exclude the nar 
ture of man ; nor when divine grace is spoken of as the cause. 
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oan the object be to exclude the nature of man and the motives 
to holiness. So that the popular statement, when taken in its 
ti^ue meaning, whatever be its form, comprises all that is in- 
dnded in the more precise and comprehensive statement now 
made. 

To. the inqnirj, how does God accomplish his providential 
purposes which respect human action, I answer — 

Through the constittUion of man and the circumgtanoes in 
which he acta. In support of this position I observe — 

1. Hiat considered simply as an hypothesis it adequately ac- 
counts for the certainty of human action. 

Who can doubt that physical propensities may be so strong 
toward a given action or course of action, and the motives or 
temptations so powerful, that such action will be certain! But 
if this may be so in one case it may be in all ; and unless it can 
be shown that such is not the ground or reason of the certainty 
of human action in all cases, then it cannot be asserted that such 
is not the sufficient ground or reason. 

2. Such substantially must be the ground or reason of the 
certainty of voluntary action in God* 

None will deny that the voluntary acts of the Divine Being 
are certain, nor that the divine nature is a ground of such cer- 
tainly. But is it not equally imdeniable, that there is in the 
nature of things a groimd or reason why a being of such a na- 
ture as God, chooses and acts in every instance as he does 
choose and act f If so, then the real ground or reason of the 
certainty of his acts is substantially the same with what we 
affirm to be the ground or reason of the certainty of human ac- 
tion. The question is, whether it is not so in fact I I answer, 
there is no absurdity in the supposition that such is the fact, for 
if such is the ground of the certainty of divine action, it may 
be of human action. Gh>d can in this respect make beings in 
his own image. 

But further, we have no warrant to assert that such is the 
ground of the certainty of divine action, unless we first assume 
that such is the ground of the certainty of human action ; for 
we can in this respect reason concerning Gh>d only from what 
we know of ourselves. We know nothing of the nature of 
voluntary action except from ourselves : so that our decision, 
whatever it be in regM^ to the ground of the certainty of such 
action in God, must rest on the previous decision that the same 

Vol. II.-14 
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thing, L e., the same thing in its nature as a cause, is the groimd 
of the certainty of such action in us. I say then, that fix>m the 
universal concession of those divines with whom we dispute on 
this point, viz., that the nature of God and the nature of things 
are such as to be the ground of the certainty of his acts, it f^- 
lows that the true dictate of reason is, that the nature of man 
and the circumstances in which he acts are the ground of 
the certainty of his acts. I further say, that they do and must 
admit this to be the tact before they come to their conelusian 
respecting God, and that this conclusion shows that whether 
they are aware of the fact or not, and tliat however inconsistent 
they may be with themselves, they do admit our present doc- 
trine in regard to the certainty of human action, since it is the 
only possible basis of their conclusion respecting the certainty 
of divine action. 

8. It is the dictate of common sense, and what all the world 
believe. 

In any inquiry into the reason of any human action, who 
ever in the exercise of common sense diinks of tracing it to 
any thing except the constitutional propensities, the objects of 
choice and other circumstances in which man acts ? I speak 
here of the ultimate cause, ground, or reason of human actkm. 

It is common indeed to trace specific action to the governing 
purpose, yet if we pursue the inquiry, whence is this govern- 
ing purpose, we are carried back to the constitution and cir- 
cumstances of the being. Nor do I appeal here to what must 
be conceded to be a matter of fact in regard to mankind gener- 
ally, but to the very philosophers and divines who adopt a dif- 
ferent theory. They too, when they would speak to tiie con- 
viction of their fellow-men, are obliged to trace and do in fact 
always trace, human action to the cause now assigned. Look 
into their popular sermons and discourses for example, and see 
to what cause they trace human sinfulness. It is ^ ^A^ naiiure 
of many or it is to the ii\/luence of the worlds or to temptation, 
or to the strength of passion and appetite, and so on, all of 
which causes are resolvable into the cause which we asdgn. 

4 The same thing is evinced by the consciousness of every 
human being. 

Every one who acts voluntarily or as a free agent, knows 
why he acts as he does. But whatever be the reason why one 
acts in a given manner is the reason of the certain^ of sueh 
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actioH. Now, that tliis is a matter of human consciousness su- 
persedes any further argument. Nor can we from the nature 
of the case make any other appeal except to eyery one's own 
conscionsness. In making this appeal however, strange as it 
mi^t seem if facts did not confinn it, we are not always sure 
of a true answer even from honest men. Their philosophy 
blinds them to the operations of their own minds. Still there 
is a way to settle the question of conscionsness in cases in which 
a mere appeal to consciousness results in a false answer. I ask 
then, what is an act of choice 1 Consciousness must answer 
liiat it is a preference of one kind of good to another. I then ask 
why is there a given choice or preference ? Consciousness must 
answer that such is my known or conscious capacity of good from 
the object chosen, such are my propensities toward it, such are 
the views which I take of the adaptation of the object to my 
happiness, that I choose it. Now I say that there is not a human 
being that is not in every act of choice conscious of all this. 
To be more particular, take a sinful choice as an example. 
What is it, and why is it? Is there a human being who knows 
what duty is who cannot tell from his own consciousness what 
the act is which is sin, and also the why and the wherefore of 
the act } Does he not know that the act is a preference of 
worldly good, and does he not know why he prefers this good ? 
Does he not b& a matter of consciousness, trace this act of choice 
to his estimate of the comparative value of the object as an act 
of his own,and to other insepfutible preliminary acts of his own ? 
And does he not trace this act and those connected with it, to 
his susceptibilities to that good, to the adaptation of the object 
to his happiness, and to the circumstances, perceptions, and so 
on, which resulted in this estimate f Does he not know that 
these things being as they were, he chose as he did? I say if 
man is conscious of any thing he is conscious of this, and that 
he is conscious of the reason why he acts as he does in every 
case. But as we have said, the reason why he acts as he does 
is the reason of the certainty of his act ; i. e., with this ante- 
cedent this consequent would certainly follow. It is then out 
of place here to resort to philosophical arguments drawn from 
any other source than human consciousness and which contradict 
its decision. They are false, for consciousness is the highest evi- 
dence. Nor do I admit that there are any such arguments whose 
fallacy cannot be exposed. This is the next topic of inquiry. 
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To the view wUeh has now been given the following objeo- 
tkms deaerve notice : 

Obf. 1. It maj be said that it is inconsistait widi one fact, 
vix^ divine influence in the production <^ holiness. I answer, 
that when human action is secured by a divine influence, the 
eircumgtanoes of the agent are dianged, so that thn case ^ 
properly included in the theory or doctrine now advanced. 
True it is, if this be an influence that secures holy action inde^ 
pendently of and abstractly from the nature of man as a moral 
agent, and of motives, then indeed it will follow that God se- 
cures one kind of human action in a manner not recognized in 
the present theory. For there would be no truth or propriety 
in saying that all human action is secured through the nature 
and circumstances of man, including in these circumstances the 
motives to action, provided tiiere is in fact one kind of action 
which is secured, without having any relation or connection 
with either man's nature or motives. But if this influence of 
Gk>d does not dispense with the nature of man as a moral 
agent, nor with tiie influence or relation of motives to moral 
action, but is an influence which is actually coincident with 
both— an influence which results in or secures this event, viz., 
that such a being as man is, yields to the motives to a given 
action which are presented to him, when without such influence 
he would not yield, and when with it he is not obliged to yield 
by physical necessity — ^tiien it is true in this case that the cer- 
tainty of holy action is justiy traced to the nature of man and 
to the circumstances in which he acts. For then this divine 
influence is as really one of the circumstances in which he 
acts, as are the motives in view of which he acts. 

Ob;. 2. It is said that independent action in creatures is a 
physical impossibility. This is argued first, from the nature of 
creatures as necess^y dependent for their actions on their 
Creator ; and secondly, from the nature of their actions, con- 
sidered as effeaU which must have a cause. 

In reply to the first of these positions I remark, first, that it 
assumes what cannot be proved ; viz., tliat God cannot create 
an agent, i. e., a being with powers to act This argument, as 
presented by those who adopt it, wholly overlooks the distinc- 
tion between the dependence on God for the power to act and 
dependence/(W action itself. Now let it once be admitted that 
man is an agent, and it is admitted that he has the power of 
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aoting. And although he is dependent on his Creator for the 
power to act, jet when it is conceded that he has received this 
power, it is Uie very perfection of absurdity to say that he is 
necessaiily dependent for action; it is to say we have a power 
to act and yet cannot act, i. e., have power to act and have not 
power to act. 

Again: the admission that mem aaU is inccmsistent with 
the principle now under conwderation. For what is action 
but power acting on the exercise or exertion of power? For 
example^ what is an act of volition but an act of the power to 
will? If this be so, then it is plainly impossible that God or 
any being should be the author (in the sense of absolute effi- 
ciency) of any volition except his own. If it be admitted that 
there is an influence of one being upon another which causes 
or occasions the certainty of action in the latter, still the thing 
caused or occasioned is action, and is therefore in its own na* 
ture an event whose existence as truly and properly depends 
on the agent or actor as on him who occasions it, and of which, 
strictly and properly speaking, the agent is the author or effi- 
cient cause.''^ To suppose him to be the agent, and a moral 
agent, is to admit that he has adequate power to act not only 
as he does, but to act otherwise. Of course, to suppose that 
the event — viz., action — ^is necessarily dependent in the sense 
oi natural necessity on an influence or efficiency ah extra^ is to 
deny the power of acting to one who confessedly acts, and has 
&e power to act as he does and otherwise ; i. e., it is to admit 
and deny at the same time, that he has the power of acting. 
So that if we admit that mem acta in the exercise of a power to 
act, it follows that instead of its being physically impossible 
that there should be independent action, i. e., instead of its 
being thus impossible that there should be action except it be 
produced by divine efficiency as its physical cause, it is impos- 
sible that there should be any such action thus produced in 
such an agent. For the very nature of action implies that it 
exists independently of am/ phydoal effioienoy from without 
the agent who acts. Or thus : 

To suppose action to be produced by an efficiency (A essbra^ 
as its physical cause, destroys the essential nature of the action 
by ascribing it not to the power of acting as its efficient cause ; 

o Vide Bdwards' MboeUaueoiiB Obaenratlons, p. 176. 
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for we have no conception of action, except that it is power 
acting. So that instead of its being impossible that there 
shonld be action independent of efficiency, (A extrc^tm itsphje- 
ical canse, it is impossible that there should be action which 
is not thus independent. 

The proposition that man from his nature is necessarily de- 
pendent on God for his actions, is then not only inconsistait 
with the fact that man acts at all in any sense of the term, but 
the only argument used to support the doctrine rests on ^hat 
may be confidently affirmed to be a false assumption, viz., /that 
Qod cannot create an agent And here I would add, that so 
far as I know, all who have maintained the doctrine of divine 
efficiency in the production of human volitions,have rested it 
on this gratuitous and false assumption. 

In reply to the second principle on which the present objec- 
tion rests, and which assumes that actions are efeotSj I remark — 

First, that this language is objectionable, because it is liable 
to convey a meaning in which it cannot be applied to human 
action. The word efeot as used in the present argument, in or- 
der that the least plausibility may pertain to the argumoit, 
must be used to convey a false meaning. The meaning must 
be that human actions are physical effeota^ i. e., events which 
exist by natural necessity, and of course the existence of all 
power adequate to their production except divine power, and 
of all power adequate to any other event, is denied by the 
terms of the proposition. Thus there is a petUio principn in 
the very outset of the argument There is also an assumption, 
which if what we have been saying be true, is inconsistent with 
the essential nature of an action, while yet the reality of action 
is conceded. It is an assumption also equally inconsistent with 
the power of acting in man, since to suppose that actions are 
physical eflfects of divine efficiency, and of course that they 
take place by a natural necessity, is to deny the powers of 
moral agency to man, and thus to assert that a being acts who 
has no power to act, i. e., that a being who has power to act 
has no power to act 

It is to no pxupose to say here that man has power to act 
when acted upon by divine efficiency or power. For still it is 
saying thkt he has not natural or physical power to act, that 
not being power to act, which cannot act without power or 
efficiency aJ eoc^a to aid it Besides, when this power or effi- 
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eieney is exerted, a given action not only will but mast by a 
natural necessity follow ; none other can take place. But the 
freedom of human action is destroyed by the natural necessity 
of human action, and confessedly so by those whose scheme is 
now opposed* 



PABT in.— THE DIFPERENT KmDfl OB SPECIES OP PROVIDENCE. 

Kindt of prorktonee Inwmetiy dlTlded.— ProTtd«iioe oonsldered as m«d4aUtparHeularf tmiv^r* 
•al, ordina/ry^ And MBlraordinary.— Qaestion ottpteUU proyldcnoe diaeoased ftt length. 

The providence of Qod has been divided into ordmary and 
extrtwrdma/nfy corrmum and speoialy umversal and partictUarj 
mediate and immediate. 

1. Ordmary providence denotes that which is exercised in 
the common course of events through the medium of second 
causes. Extraordinary is that in which He departs from the 
common course of events, as by miraculous interference. 

3. Corwmon providence, that which pertains to the world ; 
special^ that which pertains to the Church. 

8. Universcd respects a general superintendence of all things ; 
partictdar respects each individual being and event. 

4. Mediate providence is that which is exercised in the use 
and by the efficacy of means ; immediate^ that which is exer- 
cised without the efficacy of means, though there may be some 
medium, as a word^ &c. 

This classification of the modes of Gkni's providence is objec- 
tionable, as it makes distinctions without a difference, applies 
terms in a peculiar sense without definition, and affirms tiiat to 
be of which there is no evidence. 

First, it makes distinctions without a difference. Thus the 
ordinary providence of Ood is not distinguishable from that 
which is common in the true import of this term ; ordinary 
providence as administered through the medium of second 
causes is mediate; and since the purposes of God extend to 
every event, his providence is both particular and universal, 
as these terms are commonly used. 

Secondly, in the above classification terms are used in a pe- 
culiar sense without definition and without convejnng a distinct 
meaning. Thus the terms common an^ apeoialy as they are ap- 
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plied to the providence of Ood toward the world and toward 
the Church, are either used simply to denote the different ob- 
jects of his providence, which is an nnreascmable principle of 
clasufication, or they are used to designate some diifferenoe in 
the mode of his providence, without specifying what that dif- 
ference is. 

Thirdly, the above classification asserts that to be of which 
there is no evidence. Thus there is no evidence from the light 
of nature of a common in distinction from a special providence 
in the sense intended, or of an immediate providence, nor of 
a wnimersal providence as distinguished from, a particolar 
providence. 

For the purpose of simplifying this subject, I remark that the 
providence of God, or that government of God which we term 
providential, may be considered as mediatCy as jparticuiar and 
iMviversaly as ordina/ry and as ext/raordvnary. 

First, as mediate. That God has acted since the creation of 
the world immediately in the production of any event, that is, 
without the intervention of second causes, there is no evidence* 
That he has acted through the medium of second causes in such 
a manner as to preclude the belief of the efficiency of second 
causes and to command the belief of his own direct agency^, 
natural religion cannot deny and revealed religion may fully 
establish. 

Secondly, us particular and in the strict sense vmversaL 
This has been already proved in considering the extent of the 
divine purposes,and the certainty and manner of their accom- 
plishment. There is however a sense in which it has been 
maintained that die providence of God Ib not particular, that 
he only exercises a general superintendence over the affairs 
of the world, without extending his purposes and his govern- 
ment to every event. 

This theory is not only contradicted by what we have already 
proved respecting the extent of God's purposes, but is most 
obviously inconsistent with itself. So intimately connected are 
the events of this world ; so entirely in many cases do events 
the most important in reality depend on the most trivial in ap- 
pearance, that it is impossible to conceive that God should act 
as the governor of the world at all, unless his superintendence 
extend to every event which happens. 

Thirdly. The ordinary providence of God is that which is 
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exer€i8ed according to certain stated regular laws of operation. 
The proof that Qod exercises such a providence is famished bj 
experience and observation. 

Fourthly. The eGetr(wrdmwry providence of Grod is that in 
which he dispenses with,or departs from the stated regular laws 
of operation in the production of events. Thus admitting the 
facts on the authority of lustorical evidence, the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt, and the conducting of them to the land of 
promise, is an instance of extraordinary providence. So also 
IB every miraculous event. 

Besides these kinds of providence another has also been sup- 
posed, commonly termed special providence, which, though not 
producing events strictly miraculous, is deemed extraordinary. 
It is supposed to differ from that kind of extraordinary provi- 
dence by which miracles are wrought, as marking less decisive- 
ly the mighty agency of their author, and to differ from ordi- 
nary providence, as satisfEU^torily evincing a departure from 
the regular course of events in reference to some special indi- 
vidual purpose. 

Of this view of special promdence 1 remark — 

1. It cannot be proved to be impossible. 

There is no inherent absurdity or impossibility in such an 
occasional mode of divine interference, and the assertion of its 
actual existence is to be received or rejected as the result of 
the examination of evidence. 

2. There is no argument a priori which will support the 
doctrine. For no necessity for such special interposition to 
accomplish the purposes of Qod can be shown. He can ar- 
rwige the succession of events in that luminous and exact 
order, from eternity, which shall supersede the necessity of 
ike least variation, and so direct all, that each shall fall in at 
its appointed time and place. 

3. There is no decisive proof of this doctrine from any actual 
phenomena. 

Second causes do not in many cases so clearly and fully 
come under our observation, as to authorize us to believe in 
every case in which we cannot assign the particular cause of 
an event, that it was not produced in the regular way. In 
those cases in which we possess what we deem satisfactory 
knowledge of the whole combination of causes, we find no 
evidence of special interposition from the phenomena them- 

14« 21 
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selves. We never see a stone projected at another's head^ar- 
rested in its progress lest a wound should be inflicted, nor a 
falling tree upheld in its descent to furnish time for the escape 
of one beneath it It is true that the want of such evidence is 
not decisive proof against the supposed special interposition. 
There may still have been a retardation in the motion of the 
falling tree for the purpose specified, which is not discernible 
by us. In such cases we cannot say positively that there has 
not been a special divine interposition ; but we can say that 
any deciawe evidence of such interposition is not furnished by 
any known phenomena. 

4. There is a degree of presumptive evidence against this 
doctrine, from what we know of actual phenomena. 

That there is a general continued uniformity in the phenom- 
ena of the world is an acknowledged fact. That such uni- 
formity is designed and is even necessary to the creatures of 
God for the purposes of existence — ^that it is maintained regard- 
less of particular consequences — ^must also be confessed. But 
such extensive prevalence leads to the belief of entire univer- 
sality, so far as any reasoning from the nature of the subject 
can effect belief. At the same time it must be admitted that 
this extended uniformity is not decisive proof against the 
doctrine of special providence ; for the maintenance of general 
uniformity with idl its advantages is not inconsistent with 
occasional special interpositions. The more extensively how- 
ever we explore, and the more minutely we are able to analyze 
the phenomena around us, the more are we confirmed in the 
belief that the regularity and uniformity of cause and effect 
pervades the whole system, and that a more extended and ac- 
curate acquaintance with what is now unknown would fully 
evince such regularity and uniformity to be universal. Such 
is the actual influence on our belief when we listen to a nar- 
rative of wonders, while to pronoxmce absolutely that any ex- 
ception to this general course of providential events is an im- 
possibility, would be a confidence of decision unauthorized by 
evidence. Should a wave next succeeding to that which had 
plunged the mariner into the boisterous ocean,bear him again 
to the place of safety at the very instant of his exhaustion and 
despair, it might be impossible to say tlie event was not the 
result of special divine interposition. But on the other hand, 
did we know all the causes which in their regular operation 
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reenlted in the event, we should feel no surprise on finding it 
explained by their ordinary influence. So far from it, if we 
reasoned as we do in similar cases of ignorance, we should con- 
fidently expect that such knowledge would furnish such an 
explanation. 

The argument which probably has the greatest influence to 
conduct ^e mind to the belief of a special provideDce^is taken 
from the supposed peculiar tendency of the doctrine to awaken . 
devotional feelings. It cannot be doubted that the tendency 
of the doctrine is to excite devotional feelings. The mariner 
preserved in the manner supposed, would doubtless find reason 
for devout gratitude to his deliverer in the supposed peculiar 
interposition of the Divine Hand. Nor would it be strange if 
in his ignorance of the second causes which were connected 
with his deliverance, and in the vividness of his joy while yet 
sensibly alive to the danger he had escaped, his reasoning 
should be governed more by his feelings than by a calm and 
dispassionate estimate of evidence. 

The question however, is not whether the belief of this doc^ 
trine tends to awaken the delightful and amiable feeling of 
gratitude to our Divine Benefactor, but whether this tendency 
pertains to the belief of no other doctrine of providence. 

It is undeniable that the view of Divine Providence which 
supposes special divine interpositions, has a tendency to grati- 
tude superior to that which proceeds from some other conceiv- 
able theory of this agency. To suppose for example, that the 
ordinary events of providence are no expressions of the divine 
will, that they are merely results of a general providential 
machinery which produces effects regardless of the individual 
interests of men, is certainly to remove every ground for this 
virtue. Nor is it to be doubted that some such plan of provi- 
dential dispensation as this with respect to all ordinary events, 
is that which is assumed, and with which is comparcMl that ot 
special interposition, when the superior tendency to awaken 
gratitude is so confidently assigned to the latter. The mind 
first removes from its conceptions, every such view of the ordi- 
nary providence of God as would tend to produce gratitude at ' 
all for blessings received, then imagines one which has indeed 
a direct and powerful tendency to such an effect, and on this 
assumption pronounces this tendency peculiar. But such a 
mode of ordinary providence is not properly introduced into 
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the comparison. The doctrine of orMnofnf proTidence snppoBes 
• particular purpose of Ood respecting e^erj event, and that 
while all events are Inron^it to pass through the intervention 
^ see<Hid canses, and as it may be, thioa^ a long and con- 
nected series of successive causes and effects, the plan in all its 
minuteness of arrangement lay in the Eternal Ifind, and con- 
templated eadi event as the result of an eternal and unchange- 
able pnrpose. With such a STstem then, let the doctrine of 
special providence be compared in respect to practical ten- 
dency. 

Two ministers were conversing togedier : one said he had 
met with a remarkable providence ; for his horse had stumbled 
on the brink of a precipice, thrown him upon the very verge, 
and yet he was saved. 

The other said that his Ufe had also been preserved by a 
providence also remarkable; for his horse had not stumbled 
at alL 

1. There is nothing in the scheme of an in'dinar!/ parUoular 
providence to rendw our gratitude less under the reception of 
blessings, than it should be on the supposition of a special 
providence. 

That we may make a just estimate of the comparative prac- 
tical tendency of the two schemes, we must suppose the value 
of the blessing in a given instance the same, for the inquiry re- 
spects not the value of a gift but simply the mode of conferring 
it. Now the real and the only foundation of gratitude to a 
benefactor is die manifestation of kindness to t^, and the meas- 
ure of gratitude we owe is in proportion to the measure of 
kindness manifested. In either of the cases under considera- 
tion, it must be admitted that there is a real manifestation of 
kindness, and of course a real foundation for gratitude. The 
question is, whether the measure of kindness manifested ac- 
cording to tibe scheme of special providence, is greater than 
that manifested according to the scheme of ordinary provi- 
dence. If there be any difference in this respect, it must result 
from the mode of conferring the blessing. What then is there 
in this which bespeaks the difference! The one involves no 
greater sacrifice on the part of our Benefactor than the other ; 
^e blessing is the same in value to us in either case ; it comes 
from the same hand, it is dictated by the same benevolence ; 
that benevolence is shown to be equidly intent on our welfare. 
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The blessing therefore bespeaks the same kindness in our 
Bene&ctor in one case as in thie other, and therefore lays a 
foundation for equal gratitude. 

It may be true that the belief of a special divine interposi- 
tion in our own favor, may greatly heighten our gratitude 
wh^i -compared with the influence of our fiuth in an ordinary 
particular providence ; but the reason may be, not in die dif- 
ferejat schemea of Providence, but in the weakness of our faith 
in that which we profess to believe, or even a mef»ure of athe* 
ism that mingles with our faith or annihilates it, and thus ex* 
eludes or nearly excludes from our conceptions the benevolent 
purpose and the agency of GknL Indeed diat the supposed^ and 
it may be the real diversity of practical effect is wholly owing 
to these or other similar causes, will appear from aa example 
which implies an equal measure of fkith in the different meth* 
odd of c<mf erring benefits. Shouldahuma2).benefactoir,f6reseeing 
our future wants, devise and put into operation a train of causes 
for our reli^; should he steadily purste Jtda benevolent purpose, 
and should the designed benefit reach us at the very m<Mnent 
of our extremity, every one would feel his obligation to grati- 
tude to be the same as had the blessing come by direct com- 
munication. 

2. On the scheme of special providence there is far less rea- 
son for gratitude on the whole than on the Scheme of an ordi- 
nary particular providence. 

^e real ground of gratitude in either case can be nothing 
more no£ less than the manifested kindness of our Benefactor. 
But if such manifestation 'bepecuUcMr to the scheme of special 
providence, it camiot pertain at aU to that of ordinary provi- 
dence. Thus the scheme of ordinary providence f un^es no 
foundation for gratitude at all, and thus that extended and uni- 
form system of airangement by which the Author of all is 
ministering his providential bounties to his dependent creatures 
is overlooked in our praise for some particulaF blessing im- 
parted by an occasional and unfrequent interposition of kind- 
ness. It need not be told how inferior that tribute of gratitude 
to God must be which is produced by considering him as only 
the occasional benefactor of his creatures, compared with that 
view of his providence which in the whole of this beautiful 
system of things, makes it a ministration of particular and uni- 
versal bounty. 
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8. On the scheme of ordinary particular providence there is 
a foundation for a higher and a purer gratitude than on the 
scheme of special providence. 

In proportion as we discover the disinterestedness and strength 
of benevolent affection will our gratitude be augmented in in- 
tenseness and in purity. One may confer a kindness on us from 
sinister motives, and we shall not, we cannot feel real gratitude. 
He may do it from real affection, and yet that affection be 
evinced by the mode of its manifestation to be fitful in its na- 
ture or to be a mere matter of favoritism. In either case it 
might not unnaturally be regarded as unworthy of any thing 
more than a lawful joy in the advancement of our own well- 
being. But how much stronger and purer would our emotions 
be when called for by that disinterestedness and enlargement 
of affection, which should as it were, continually watch and 
promote our happiness in almost ceaseless acts of communica- 
tion! 

There is no reason to doubt that a belief in a special provi- 
dence has a tendency to produce a sort of selfish congratulation 
and self-importance, as if we were objects worthy of that kind- 
ness which departs from the common course of things for our 
benefit, and to cherish within us the fond conceit that we are 
heaven's peculiar favorites. In the imagined special interposi- 
tions of his providence, God appears to us as peculiarly provi- 
dent for us in some circumstances of peculiar necessity ; but in 
that extended and yet minute communication of good which 
flows from the uniform laws of providential operation, while 
he is not less but more provident for us as individuals, he ap- 
pears also in the unmistakable character of the benevolent 
provider of all. It is surely in the latter character that he pre- 
eminently manifests the purity and intensity of his benevolent 
regards for his creatures, and becomes pre-eminently worthy 
of their grateful adoration. 

The conclusion is, that if it be too much to assert that there 
never has been any special interposition of Divine Providence 
in behalf of individuals, there is no decisive proof that there 
has been; that it is far more philosophical to believe that 
there has not been than to pronounce positively that there has. 
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ESSAY ON THE QUESTION—IN WHAT DIFFERENT RESPECTS 
MAY GOD BE SUPPOSED TO PURPOSE DIFFERENT AND 
EVEN OPPOSITE EVENTS? 
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PART L— QUESTION EXPLAINED AND DISCUSSED. 

ImportMiee of tbe qa6«Uon.~OoiiAiMd and nnMttsflwtoiy views In retpeet to it— QaettioB stated 
bypothetioalif.— 'Tbree snppodtioDSw— YlndloatiooB of the proprietj of siKUing from the purposes 
(^ men to the purposes of CNmL— Suppostttoa ot a fkther.— Appllcstioa to the present question.— 
Ilhistrationtoshowtheaseof kognags. 

To give the true answer to this question is of tlie highest 
importance, if we would form precise and correct views of cer- 
tain controverted topics in theology. For if I mistake not, im- 
perfect and false^or rather confused notions on this subject are the 
chief source of error and dispute. In the controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, some of the most important questions 
in debate turn upon accurate distinctions in regard to the differ- 
erU respects in which, or the difererU reasons on account of 
which, God may be supposed to purpose different and even op- 
posite events. It is undeniable that events take place under the 
government of God, which are of a directly opposite nature and 
tendency. How this is consistent with the perfection of ^ char- 
acter and government, especially if we suppose that his purposes 
extend to all events, has been deemed one of the most difficult of 
theological inquiries. Indeed nothing is easier than to present 
views of the purposes of God which are in the highest degree 
perplexing, for there seems to be hardly any subject on which 
truth and error can be so plausibly combined, through the am- 
biguity of language, or rather those elliptical forms of speech 
which usage sanctions. Not is it too much to say, that appar- 
ently contradictory and inconsistent views of this subject, have 
been not un&equently presented and zealously contended for, 
even when the best intentions have been shown* 

No two events can be more opposite in their nature and ten- 
dency than hoUness and sin ; and to say that God purposes the 
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existence of both, is in wards at least to assert a contradiction. 
Whether such a verbal contradiction fairly involves a real con- 
tradiction, or a contradiction in ideas according to the tme prin- 
ciples of interpreting such phraseology, may be doubted, or 
rather denied. In such cases of verbal contradiction, and they 
are not uncommon,* we are bound to inquire whether the lan- 
guage may not according to vsage have different meanings 
when applied to different things, and whether by giving it dif- 
ferent meaning8,the writer is not exempted from the charge of 
contradiction. K so, the charge is not valid. StiU, in my own 
view the use of such language without qualification or expla- 
nation, should be carefully avoided in subjects of controverqr 
where advantage will be taken of merely verbal ambiguities, 
to misrepresent, or to become the occasion of misappr^tending 
the real meaning of a writer. I would as far as may be^pre- 
vent the perversions of dishonesty, and force even prejudice to 
see. It is not however always true that dishonesty occasions 
contradiction on such a question. For there may not be — com- 
monly there is not — ^that familiar acquaintance with the true 
method of using and interpreting such language which will in 
fact prevent misapprehension. Be this however as it may, 
when it is said that Qod purposes holiness and Ood purposes 
sin, the language is often interpreted in a manner which over- 
looks the fact that Qod may purpose opposite events in different 
respects or for different reasons. With such an interpretation, to 
say that Ood purposes sin,is equivalent to saying that he does 
not purpose holiness, and to say that he pmrposes holiness, that 
he does not purpose sin ; and to say both, to saying that he 
purposes and does not purpose one and the same thing. But 
this is absurd and impossible. Since therefore these events are 
of such a nature that a perfect God cannot be supposed to pur- 
pose both for the %ame reason or in the same respedy then so to 
use language as to convey in fact such a meaning, is to leave 
the subject in inextricable embarrassment. On die other hand, 
if there can be no diferent respects in which Ood can be sup- 
posed to purpose these opposite events, then the universality of 
his purposes must be abandoned. 

Similar remarks apply to natural good and natural evil when 
viewed as objects of the divine purposes. 

Oen. XX. 1 ; Josh. i. IS. 
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Now whedier it be poesible or not to relieve this subject of 
all embarrassment and difficulty, it is plain that the only way 
in which we can hope to succeed in such an attempt, is by 
showing that God may be supposed to purpose or rather to 
will different and opposite events in different respects. If the 
subject cannot be freed from absurdity and contradiction in 
this way, there is no way in which it can be. Indeed this is 
the only way in which Calvinists have ever attempted thus 
to relieve it. The .question in respect to them therefore 
is, not whether Ood purposes holiness and sin in different 
respects, or for very different reasons, but what these rea* , 
sons are. 

It ought here to be remail:ed that absurdity and contradic- 
tion are chained in many forms upon the universality of the 
divine purposes, and that to exempt the, subject from ineon^ 
flistency in one form,i8 not of course to exempt it from, incon- 
sistency in another. What liierefore we have to do is, to show 
that inconsistency is chargeable upon the doctrine in no form 
or manner whatsoever. 

It ought also to be noticed diat the present question is stated 
hypothetically, and that in answ^ng it we are only making 
suppositions authorized by the known i nature of the mental 
acts which are the subject of inquiry. This course is acbpted 
not only because mere suppositions are sufficient for the pur- 
pose at which we ultimately aim, but also because we do not 
suppose any facts to be establi^ed in respect to the moral 
perfection or govenraient of God. We are simply inquiring 
then what facts may be suppoaedj judging from the nature <^ 
things, so that these may be shown to be consistent with facts 
actually proved. For example, it is true that the purposes of, 
God extend to all actual events both good and evU, and that 
nevertheless his character and his government are perfect 
The design of the present suppositions is to show the entire 
consistency of these important doctrines. 

I proceed then to specify several different req>ects in which 
God may be supposed to purpose different and even opposite 
events. 

1. QoA may purpose an event as the means of a further end, 
*~e. g., a moral 8ystem,-^whioh has no value in itself or con- 
ndered abstractly from its relation to consequences, because it 
is the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, and 
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because he knows that though the greatest conceivable good 
will not be, yet that the highest degree of good which he can 
possibly secure will be the actual result. 

It is here supposed that the highest conceivable good, or 
greater good than is possible in any other way, would result 
from the combined agency of God and his creatures directed to 
the production of good, and that some less degree than this, is 
all that is possible to God. 

2. God may be supposed to purpose or to prefer, that an 
event which he knows will not take place should take place 
rather than its opposite, because it is good in itself as the neces- 
sary means of the highest conceivable and highest possible 
good, and because he knows that he can secure its existence to 
such an extent that a higher degree of good can be secured by 
it than by any thing else in its stead. 

8. God may be supposed to purpose an event — ^i. e., to pur- 
pose diat it ehaU he and to prefer thai it should he — which is 
not the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, but 
which is wholly evil in its nature, tendencies, and relations, 
because the evil is unavoidably incidental (so far as his power 
is concerned) to that system which is the necessary means of 
the highest conceivable and highest actual good, it being true 
at the same time,that he can bring so much good out of the 
evil, that the actual result will be the greatest good which he 
can secure. 

Now it is believed that these three suppositions may be so 
illustrated and applied to the doctrine of the universality of 
God's purposes, as to remove all the difficulties and objections 
which have been supposed to encumber it 

With this view I shall attempt to illustrate the propriety of 
these suppositions. For this purpose I remark, that since we 
can reason concerning the consistency of God's purposes with 
one another, or with other things only from what we know of 
our own purposes, and since in this manner every possible 
question on the subject must be determined, it will follow, that 
ifrrum may purpose in difererU respects very d\fererU and even 
opposite eventSj so may God. In oUier words, the existence of 
such purposes in the divine mind is possible, so far as the, na- 
ture of the purpose is concerned. To this last remark, as ex- 
pressing the fundamental principle on which our subsequent 
reasoning depends, I request particular attention. I do so, not 
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only because it ifl desirable that a principle on which so much 
depends, should not if false be assumed to be true, but because 
its correctness in this particular application is denied by some, 
and because it is important that in respect to it the mind 
should be put entirely at rest. Here then permit me to turn 
your attention to the precise form in which the principle is 
stated. It is not then, that because man may and does purpose 
different and opposite events in the different respects or for the 
different reasons described, that therefore God miut. Though 
I may have occasion to show hereafter that such is the fact in 
respect to God's providential and moral purposes, still in the 
present instance I do not assert this. The position which I 
now take is not the assertion either that such is or that such 
tn/ust be the fact, but simply that what is true of man in re- 
spect to the purposes in question may be true of G^d. In 
other words, I assert not the reaUfy or the neoeaaity of the fact, 
but merely its PossiBiLmr. That I am justified in taking this 
position, or assuming the truth of the principle as now stated, 
on a priori ground, or from the nature of mental operations, is 
evident for the following reasons : 

1. Tliere is no proof that the principle is not true, nor that 
it is not applicable to the case under consideration. 

If this be denied, it belongs to him who denies it to support 
his denial. And this he must do by showing from the nature 
of the subjectjthat what is true of man in respect to his pur- 
poses either is not or cannot be true of God in respect to his. 
This, on a jprioH grounds of argument, it may safely be said 
cannot be done. And this, as the subject is now presented, is 
the only ground proper to be taken by an opponent. Other 
modes of reasoning will be examined hereafter. 

2. K our principle be denied, then it will follow that we can 
know nothing of the divine purposes, and of course nothing of 
God as a voluntary being. 

For it is only by our knowledge of volitions, purposes, &c., 
in our own minds, that we know or can know what these are 
in another mind; and of course this knowledge is the only 
possible foundation of all our reasonings respecting G^ as a 
voluntary agent. K our principle be denied then, we not only 
cannot reason respecting what God is, but we cannot prove 
that there is a God. 

8. Our principle, or rather the most absolute form of it, 
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viz., what is trae of man's purposes miut be true of God's 
purposes, has been constantly assumed in all reasonings on the 
subject. 

The principle as I have stated it, ever has heen^ isy and mne^ 
be assumed by liie very men who oppose the views which I 
adopt For whatever theory they adopt respecting Gk>d'8 pur- 
poses, they must assume the poBsUnUty of its truth, and this 
simply and solely on the gromid that it oan he true in respect 
to the p\t/rp6ee% of man.' For example, if it be said that God 
purposes sin as the necessary means of the greatest good, this 
must be assumed as possible with Qod solely, on the ground 
that similar purposes are known to be possible with man. By 
what mode of fair controversy then is it, that a principle is de- 
nied to us, which is and must be reasoned upon by our oppo- 
nents! 

4. K they deny the propriety of reasoning from human pur- 
poses to the divine, they must give some reason for it 

I know of none which can be even plauwbly assigned, ex- 
cept that God is an infinite being, and that therefore it is ra- 
tional to suppose that some things may be, and are widely dif- 
ferent in respect to God's purposes from what are true in re- 
spect to those of man. That some things may be predicated of 
Qx)d's purposes which cannot be of man's, is undeniable. But 
it is equally undeniable that some things may and must be 
predicated of both, as common to both. It cannot therefore 
be just or true, on account of diversity in some respects, to 
affirm diversity in all respects, and thus to maintain that noth- 
ing is true of one which is true of the other. This would be to 
t^ of the purposes of God without the least idea or notion of 
the things so called. The question then is, by what principle 
are we to be governed in determining this diversity and agree- 
ment? I answer, the principle and the only principle is, that 
so far as any known truth respecting the nature of either God 
or man obliges us to predicate any diversity of their purposes, 
so far it is to be done, but no fartlier. This principle must be 
admitted, or it must be said that we may predicate diversity 
and agreement without a reason, and at our own option. Ac- 
cording then to this principle, the question is this : is there any 
known truth respecting God or man that obliges us to say that 
we cannot reason from the purposes of the human mind to 
those of the divine ; that God ma/ff not, as man does, purpose 
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different and oppofiHe events in different respects or for differ- 
ent reasons— any thing which obliges ns to saj that God as a 
moral and providential governor mofy not or ccmnot purpose 
obedience and disobedience to his law, in the same sense or 
manner, and for the same diverse reasons in which man in 
these relations is ever regarded as purposing tiiese different 
and opposite events \ I leave this question to be answered bj 
tibose who adopt the opposite view. 

6. The consequences of denying our principle and of the 
course taken by those who deny it. 

Some of the consequences of denying tiie principle I have 
adverted to, such f& that it puts an end to all reasoning respect- 
ing God and his character. To this it may be added, on the 
supposition that we may reason on the subject, that it author- 
izes any premises and any conclusions. We have no knowl- 
edge of truth by which to test the premises ; none to forbid the 
most monstrous conclusions.. Whether God be benevolent or 
malevolent, just or unjust, sincere or insincere, fearful as are 
consequences of doubt on these points, we have no means of 
deciding. Without regarding him as the subject of those acts 
or states of mind which in kmd are the same which under 
these names we ascribe to men, what are the things meant 
when these terms are applied to God ? Any thing or nothing. 
Besides, purposes are what they are, a^ right or wrong, good 
or bad, just or unjust, according to the reasons in view of which 
they are adopted. If we deny Ihis in respect to God's pur- 
poses — ^what can we know or believe in respect to them? 
Any thing or nothing. 

But what is the course of our opponents? While they deny 
to us the right of reasoning from the purposes of the human 
mind to those of the divine, they do and must adopt this mode 
of reasoning themselves. They tell us. for example, that God 
purposes sin as the necessary means of the greatest good. Sup- 
pose I deny the possibility of this, as they do the possibility of 
the truth of my position ; how can they diow it to be possible 
that God or any being can purpose any event or thk event for 
such a reason ? Solely by appealing to the phenomena of our 
o^Tn minds. How came they to know that a purpose may re- 
spect its object, as the necessary means of greatest good, rather 
than as the necessary means of greatest evil? Plainly they 
never could have obtained the idea itself which their language 
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expresfles, except by their own mental operations. While then 
they reason on this principle, how do they apply it? They 
apply it to prove, and this by their own concessions, that what 
they call benevolence, justice, truth, mercy, and sincerity in 
God, are not what these terms designate in men t Here then we 
may ask, what do they mean? The answer is, nothing. But 
this is not all. They apply it, as can easily be shown, to prove 
that what is esteemed malevolence, injustice, insincerity, &!&&- 
hood, cruelty in men, is benevolence, justice, truth, sincerity, 
and mercy in Ood t 

I am then fiilly authorized to assume that if man moffj for 
different reasons or in different respects, purpose different and 
even opposite events, Qod mat also. 

Suppose then a wise and good man agitating the question 
whether he shall enter the marriage state: suppose him to 
know that if he enters this 8tate,he shall become die father of 
children whose highest usefulness and happiness he shall greatly 
desire: suppose him to know that his children will be sonS) 
and that to give them a liberal education at a public seminary 
would result in their highest canoeivable usefulness and happi- 
ness, provided they should maintain in every respect a virtuous 
deportment during the period of their education : suppose now 
that much as he desires their exemplary conduct, ^e parent 
knows that placed in these circumstances, these sons will, be- 
yond his power to prevent it, be led into a temporary course of 
gross iniquity: suppose, however decisive and strong as the 
reasons are to regret their misconduct, that nevertheless greater 
evil would result from any other course of education or way of 
life than from this, while he can also counteract in such degree 
the appropriate consequences of their vices, and bring so much 
good out of the evil, that the actual result will be immeasura- 
bly greater good than he can accomplish by remainingsingle, 
or by placing his sons in any other possible circumstances ; — 
now it is easy to see what would be the purposes of such a 
man, and how perfectly consistent they would be with each 
other and with the principle of true benevolence. 

Let us apply the example to the illustration of the foregoing 
propositions. 

1. To the first proposition. 

It is obvious that such a parent would prefer a married to a 
single life, and the education of his sons to any other means of 
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their nsefolness and happiness in his power, because both 
events are the necessary means of the greatest conceivable 
good in the case, and because, thou^ the highest conceivable 
good vtrill not, yet the highest degree of good which he can 
happily secure will be, the actual result. 

So God may purpose a system of moral government, i. e., 
to create moral beings with a given constitution and to place 
them in given circumstances under such a government, rather 
than to adopt any other means of good, because though such a 
means will not result in the highest conceivable good, it is still 
the necessary means not only of the highest conceivable good, 
but also of the highest degree of actual good which he can 
secure. For in the first place, it may be a very strong reason 
for adopting such a system, and other things being equal^it may 
be a decisive reason for adopting it, that it is the only means of 
the highest conceivable good. Not to adopt such a system 
might prove a source of great self-dissatisfaction, since he 
would not do what he could to put it in the power of creatures 
to secure their highest happiness ; and though from the nature 
of the system it is within the power of creatures to prevent, 
and though they should actually prevent, through their own 
disobedience, the result preferred by their Creator, still there 
would remain to him one substantial ground of self-satisfaction. 
For were we to supp6se the amount of actual good to others 
from some other system eqyud to that which results from this, 
still the fact that this only is fitted to secure the highest con- 
ceivable good, would be a decisive reason for adopting it, since 
in this case its author would have the happiness of reflecting, 
not only that he had secured as much actual good to others as 
he could secure in any way, but had also adopted that system 
which was perfectly fitted to secure the highest conceivable 
good. Other reasons might also exist for adopting such a sys- 
tem, viz., to evince his benevolence and thus to support his au- 
thority as a moral governor. But secondly, such a system God 
would prefer to every other because it would actually result in 
the highest degree of good which he can secure. This system 
then would have a double recommendation, viz., that it is fit- 
ted to produce the highest conceivable good,and also will result 
in the highest degree of actual good which God can produce. 
More decisive reasons for adopting it cannot be conceived. 

2. In regard to the second proposition, it is obvious that the 
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parent would prefer that his sons shonld practice virtne in 
every instance instead of perpetrating crime, hecauss the fer^ 
mer would he voU/adJtle or good in itself and also the only means 
of the higher ooneeimNe good in the case. 

In like manner God may be supposed to prefer holiness to 
sin in every instance in which sin takes place, i. e^ to purpose 
holiness rather than sin in its stead, as good in itself and as the 
only means of the highest conceivable good. 

8. In r^ard to the third proposition — 

It is obvious that the parent would purpose the existence of 
the vices of his sons, and prefer it to the non-existence of that 
system from which they are inseparable. According to the 
case supposed, the vices are not the necessary means of the 
greatest good, since virtues in their stead would result in 
greater good. They are however unavoidable so far as the 
power of the parent is concerned, if he would secure the greal>- 
est actual good which he can secure. Now as he knows these 
vices will take place as the consequences of what he does if he 
adopts the course supposed, he purposes in this sense that they 
shaU take place; and to say this in this sense, would accoid 
with the common usage of language. This purpose also im* 
plies a preference that these vices should take place, when their 
existence as a necessary consequence of the best system is com* 
pared with the non-existence of that system. 

Thus Qod may be said to purpose sin, i. e., to purpose diat 
it shaU he and to prefer that it should he. Here however we 
should fix our thoughts on the respect in which Gkni may be 
said to have such a purpose in regard to sin. He does not then 
purpose its existence as good in itself; for by the supposition 
it is wholly evil in its nature, tendencies, and relations : not as 
the necessary means of the greatest conceivable good, for holi- 
ness is by our suppositions the means of the greatest conceivar 
bie good. In what respect then can God purpose the existence 
<tf sin ? I answer, he purposes that it shaU &^ as he purposes 
that system, — or to do that — ^from which he knows it will fol- 
low as a consequence, and he prefers that it should he^ rather 
than not adopt that system. 

The propriety of saying that God purposes sin in such a case 
and in sudi a sense, cannot be doubted. Nothing is more com- 
mon when one designs a given action or course of action, know- 
ing the necessary consequences, to regard him and to speak of 
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him as designing those consequences. It were easy to show 
that the Scriptures abound in this use of language. 

In Proverbs, vi. 8-36, to hate wisdom, knowing death to 
be the consequence, is said to be loving death, i. e., choosing 
it An example may be given from common life. The good 
of a community requires the erection of a mill and a dam ; but 
the water overflows and destroys my neighbor's land, and I 
knew that it would do so. He charges me with designing it, 
and it may be said and would be said, that knowing the consQ- 
quences, I did design it or purpose it But is this a malevo- 
\&ai or benevolent purpose ? Plainly the latter. A thousand 
similar cases might be given to illustrate the principle that a 
mom is considered and said to design or purpose every known 
ocmsequence of Ms actions. Otherwise no proof from action of 
intention is impossible. Whether the action admits of a good 
intention or not, still it is regarded as designed or pu/rposed for 
some reason. It is not in the above case to injure my neighbor, 
but as incidental to that which was the means of public good. 
To show that this language is authorised by usage, how natural 
in such a case would be the following dialogue : Says A to B, 
" You have erected that dam to destroy my fine meadow, and 
you meant (purposed) to injure me." " Oh, no," says B, " I did 
not mean — ^my object was not to overflow and destroy your 
meadow." " But you did," says A : "it was your object ; for you 
knew if you built the dam it would be so." " True," says B, " 1 
knew it would be so." " But," says A, " did you know it would 
be so and yet not mean it should be ? Can you thrust a dagger 
into my heart, knowing that it will kill me, and say you did 
not mean to kill me?" "Why, no," says B, "but then I did 
not wish to injure you, — ^that was no part of my purpose." 
" But," says A, " how could you know that the meadow would 
be spoiled if you built the4am, and yet not mean to injure me 
by doing it?" "Why," says B, "the end for which I built 
the dam was the public good, and if I could have secured this 
and not injured you, I should have been glad of it with all my 
heart." "No," says A, "you knew the meadow would be 
spoiled, and yet constructed the dam, knowing this ; and you 
mea/nt it should be so, and that I should be a sufiTerer." 

It is most easy to see that this controversy is founded 
wholly in words, and that the only reason why the controversy 
can be perpetuated is because the words meard^pwrposed^ &c., 

Vol. U.~16 22 
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may according to usage be applied to that whiQ^i is a known con- 
sequence of what any one does ! It is from this fact only that 
A's charge has any plausibility. For make now the distinction 
between purposing an event as the known consequence of what 
one does, and as an event which he regards as desirable either 
as good or the means of good to himself, and there could be no 
plausibility in the reasons assigned by A as a proof of B's tm- 
hind design. 

The purpose of God that sin shall be, and the preference 
which the purpose implies, by no means alters the nature or 
tendency of sin. It is in no respect a better thing in its nature 
or tendency, because God cannot prevent its occurrence in the 
best system ; for man can prevent it by personal holiness, and 
holiness in man when compared with sin and viewed as die act 
of man, is as far preferable to sin in the divine mind, as that 
which tends to the highest conceivable good is preferable to 
that which tends to the destruction of all good and the produe- 
tion of absolute misery, l^or is sin the better because God can 
counteract its proper tendency and bring good out of it ; for 
this neither makes it good in itself nor good as the necessary 
inecms of good, since there would be more good without it if 
man would do what he can to prevent it. There would be more 
good without it than with it in every instance, if God could 
prevent it in the precise circumstances in which it wiU take 
place. But he cannot While therefore God, like the parent 
in the example given, prefers in the most unqualified manner 
holiness to sin, and while imiversal and perfect holiness on the 
pait of men in their circumstances would result in the highest 
conceivable good, and while by holiness on their part no pur- 
pose of God whatever would be painfully defeated or crossed, 
but God's will would be done, still as God is under the neces- 
sity either of not adopting that system which is the only means 
of the highest conceivable good, as well as of the highest 
amount of good which he can possibly secure, or of adopting 
that system with the existence of sin as its certain consequence, 
he may be said, having adopted the system, to purpose the ex- 
istence of sin. So that as God is not disappointed or crossed 
by the existence of sin, — ^neither would he be painfully crossed 
by the existence of holiness. 

Sin then, on the present hypothesis respecting its existence, 
is an event which God has in one respect purposed shall take 
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place and prefers should take place ; and this in perfect con- 
sistency with an unqualified preference in another respect that 
it should not take place. For what two purposes are more 
perfectly consistent with each other in the same mind, than a 
preference for right action on the ]^art of others and a purpose 
of wrong action on their part, differing in the respects now 
supposed f What parent does not know that if his children 
live to years of accountability they will do wrong, and yet 
what parent <loes not prefer that they should in every instance 
do right f and yet what parent does not prefer at the same time 
1^e existence of wrong action in the case rather than to pre- 
vent it by the murder of his oflspring ? 

What legislator in giving a system ct laws to subjects, 
doubts whether there will be frequent instances of transgres- 
sion, and knowing this, does not by the act of giving law (for 
where ^eie is no law there can Tje no transgression) design 
that transgression shall he rather than not adopt a course which 
the general good denmnds? And yet who supposes that these 
facts are any proof that he does not prefer obedience to his 
laws in every instance ? Whoever thought that discrepancy 
pertained to such purposes in a civil governor, or supposed that 
to prove his sincere preference for obedience to law, he must 
either give no law or resort for the prevention of crime to the 
indiscriminate massacre of his subjects ? 

So God's unqualified preference of holiness to sin is perfectly 
consistent with that purpose that sin shall he^ and preference 
that it should he^ which has now been supposed- Were he to 
resort to the necessary means of preventing sin in any case in 
which it does or will exist, greater evil would result from the 
change in the circumstances which would be requisite, than 
from permitting it to take place in present circumstances ; for 
according to our hypothesis, greater good will be the actual 
result of the present system than would result from any change 
in it or from not adopting it 
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PABT II.-OBJECnON8 CONSIDERED. 

1. To nppoM tluit the bigfaett ooneelTftbla |»od is impoadble with God, to inoonttotcot with oomlp- 
oCeaoo.— 3. Ood ooold h«To prerentod soma tint whioh be hM permitted, and thoi oeaaed « lett 
MBonntof •in.'lk The tbeorj reqoiree thet lets then the bigfaeetconeeiTeble bepptnefla •bonld ex- 
let, end leit glory to God.— 4. Aleo that the glorj of God as % moral goTemor aboald be dimift. 
tohed, ao te at thli dnModa on the obedience of hto aalOoelii 

The following objections maybe made against the views 
maintained in the preceding discossion : 

1. It may be said that the greatest conceivable good is pos- 
sible with God ; that so far as it can be supposed to depend on 
the prevention of sin, as an omnipotent being he must be able 
to prevent it ; and that it is highly dishonorable to God to sup- 
pose otherwise. 

The question is not, whether it be possible for God to prevent 
sin. This he might certainly have done by not creating moral 
beings who are beings capable of sinning. But the question is, 
whether it may not be impossible on the ground that it may in- 
volve a contradiction, that God should give existence to free 
moral agents and prevent all sin. Or thus, whether if it be 
possible for an agent to sin, it may not be impossible to prevent 
his sinning. I am aware that in the estimation of some, such 
an inquiry savors strongly of irreverence and presumption. I 
must however be allowed to ask, whether it is not equally ir- 
reverent and presumptuous to affirm that God could have pre- 
vented all sin in his accountable creatures but vxmld not ; or 
that a moral universe comprising the endless guilt and woes of 
hell is more desirable to a benevolent God, than one in which 
the purity and joys of universal holiness should reign without 
measure and without end ? Surely it were no very palpable 
dishonor to God, to suppose him to prefer the universal holiness 
and consequent perfect happiness of his moral creatures, and 
that he should do all he can to secure such a result, and yet 
that some would rebel. 

I here wish it to be distinctly noticed, that I do not affirm 
that God could not prevent all sin in a moral system, but sim- 
ply that its prevention in such a system may he impossible to 
God. I shall have occasion further to consider this topic here- 
after, and propose therefore briefly to reply to the present ob- 
jection by showing that — 
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It ocmnot he proved thai God ooitld ffim existence to free 
moral agents and prevent all sin. 

It will then be admitted that there are hut two possible 
sources of argument on this point, v\z.^fa€fts and the nature of 
moral agency. Bat facts famish no evidence ; for there is no 
instance in which there is a known certainty that sin will not 
exist in moral creatures, whi;:h certainty may not depend on 
the system with which all the sin that exists was certainly con- 
nected. 

I ask, who can show that the continued holiness of elect an- 
gels and redeemed men does not depend on the identical system 
from which sin, in respect to divine prevention, is inseparable f 
Kow it will be admitted that the system, remaining exactly the 
same, i. e., the nature and circumstances of the beings remain- 
ing the same, all the sin which has taken place certainly would 
take place. The principle that the same causes or antecedents, 
in the same circumstances will be followed with the same ef- 
fects or consequents, our opponents adm^ It is then a matter 
of absolute demonstration, that to prevent the sin there must 
have been some change in the system in which it has taken 
place. But who can determine all the consequences of even 
the least change in the system ? Even supposing Gh>d to have 
done that which would have prevented the sins of one individ- 
ual, who can affirm that the requisite interposition for the pur- 
pose had not resulted in a vast increase of sin in the universe, 
even in the apostasy and augmented guilt of the individual 
himself? 

Such is the universal attraction which unites the worlds 
which are scattered through infinite space in one system, that 
the annihilation of a single particle of matter would instantly 
cause some change throughout the material system ; nor can it 
easily be told how long before the whole would rush to chaos. 

Who can say that had God changed the moral system in one 
iota, that all heaven long ere this had not been in revolt ? or 
that the consequence of any possible change had not been uni- 
versal and endless sin in all moral creatures ? ^o one. To 
what purpose then, is it to allege instances of the prevention 
of sin under a given system of influences, to prove that God 
could have prevented all sin under some other system ? Facts 
then do not furnish a particle of evidence that God could have 
secured more holiness in a moral system than he has secured. 
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It IB (rften incoDsideratelj soppoeed and saeerted, that if God 
can prevent one moral being from sinning^he can another and 
all. ' This mode of reasoning, conclusive as it may be in respect 
to physical phenomena, has obviously no apjdication to the ac- 
tions of free moral agents. The very interposition which would 
be requisite to prevent the sin of one, might become the occa- 
sion of a universal and hopeless revolt. 

I now remark, that the nahtre qf moral offeney not .only fur- 
nishes no evidence that Qod could prevent all sin in moral 
agents, but precludes such evidence. It is Jiot to be .forgotten 
that whatever influence GK>d may be supposed to use to prevent 
sin in moral agents, it must be consistent with the fact of moral 
agency and leave the power to sm unimpaired. How thea can 
it be proved a priori^ or from the nature of the rnqml agewtj 
that he will not sin tmder any snpposable influence, when he 
can do either right or wrong I These facts remain as premises 
to be reasoned from in the case. But what is plains than that 
while these things areiso, no inference can be drawn from the 
nature of the agent in respect to what he wiU do. The fact 
that he ca/r^ do right is no proof that he wSl do right ; for he 
eon do wrong. And surely the fact that he can do wrong is no 
proof that he wiU not do wrong. How then can it be proved 
a priori that a being who can do wrong in counteraction of all 
that God can do to prevent him, wiU not do wix^ng 1 

But this is not aU. The nature of moral agency precludes 
all proof that God can prevent sin in a system of moral agents* 
For as we have conceded, although it may be true that God 
by a given system oi influ^ace may render it certain thait earns 
moral agents will never sin, yet it does not follow from this 
that he could do this by any other «yi^m than exactly that 
with which the sin of others is certainly connected. 

In any other system of an equal number of moral agents 
than that which God has adopted, it may he true ao far as any 
evidence to the contrary can be adduced, that l^ere had been 
more sin than in the present Of course it may also be true 
that God in that other system could not have prevented this 
greater degree of sin. How then ctm it be j>rew^ that he could 
have prevented it t This would be supposing that what may 
he true in view of all the evidence in the case, L e., that what 
cannot be proved to hefalee^ can h^i proved to be false. 

Again : it may he true so far as any evidence to the contraiy 
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is concerned, that God has prevented sin in the present system 
so far as he can prevent it in any. Of course it may he true 
that to suppose that he could have prevented it beyond what 
he has, would be to suppose that he could do what it may be 
true he could not do. When will it be proved that God could 
have done that which it may be true he could not have done? 

Further : it may he true that to suppose God to have pre- 
vented sin in moral beings would involve a contradiction. For 
it mwy he t/nte that he has done all he can do to prevent sin in 
these beings without destroying their moral agency. And to 
suppose him to prevent sin in moral beings by destroying Aeir 
moral agency, is to suppose him to prevent sin in moral beings 
who are not moral beings. 

But it may be said that God could foresee every future 
cause of sin, and could have so arranged events as to prevent 
the occurrence of every such cause : for example, he could 
foresee and could have prevented the existence of that partic- 
ular temptation which was the cause of the sin of our first pa- 
rents ; and if it be supposed that some other occurrence would 
have led them into sin if this had not, that he could have pre- 
vented this also, and so on, and thus have kept sin out of the 
world — ^I answer, that in preventing the occurrence of such 
causes of sin he must either remove or prevent every thing 
which can be a cause of sin, i. e., every thing of the nature of 
inducement or temptation, or he must not. Should he remove 
every such thing,he would destroy the possibility of moral ac* 
tion in man, since if there were no good which man could 
choose rather than God, there could be no preference of God 
to other good ; and of course no moral action would in such a 
case be possible. Should he on the other hand not remove or 
prevent every such cause of sin, then he would leave that 
which might in the event prove the cause of sin beyond his 
power of prevention. If it here be said that he might have 
permitted some inducement to sin to remain, yet so trivial in 
itself and so nearly nothing compared with the inducements to 
holiness that it should in no instance prove the occasion of sin 
— ^I answer, that the objector does not know nor can he prove 
that it could be done. For how can he know or prove apriariy 
that a being who can sin will not sin, however trifling the in- 
ducement? The susceptibilities of man to good, be the source 
of that good what it may, or the degree of good which he is 
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capable of denying from it what it may, are capable of indefi- 
nite excitement, or of such as shall prove the occasion oi sin ; 
and how snch a being will act depends more directly on the 
degree of excited propensity toward an object than on the real 
or comparative vaJue of the object If it be said that God 
might have given different susceptibilities to man — ^I answer, 
that this supposition only turns us back to a similar alternative 
to that just stated, viz., diat man's susceptibilities must be such 
tliat he can or that he cannot sin. If he cannot sin he cannot 
be holy ; and if he can sin, who can prove a priori that he will 
not? 

Besides, facts are altogether against the theoiy of the object- 
ors ; for both angels and men have sinned in circumstances 
in which the inducements to sin were comparatively slight It 
was certain beforehand that they would sin in these circum- 
stances, and that Gk>d could not have rendered it certain that 
they would not sin, for this would involve the absurdity of ren- 
dering the sin certain and not certain at the same time. How 
then can it be proved that by any change of circumstances 
such beings would not sin ? If insignificance of motive would 
render the prevention of sin certain, why did it not in these 
cases? 

After all, the objector may still insist that the supposition 
that God could not prevent all sin in a moral system is highly 
dishonorable to Q^d — ^it is to limit the Holy One of Israel I 
answer, it is not dishonorable to God to suppose that he cannot 
accomplish contradictions ; that he cannot perform impossibili- 
ties in the nature of things ; nor is it dishonorable to Qod to 
suppose that it may be impossible to him to do what may in- 
volve a contradiction. And I challenge any one to show that 
it is not an impossibility — that it would not in fact involve a 
contradiction to suppose that God could prevent all sin in free 
moral agents. Such as we have shown may be the fact Oar 
opponents cannot show that it is not. Must we then, to honor 
God, assert that he can do that which for aught can be shown 
to the contrary, may involve contradiction and absmxlity ? Is 
God to be honored by the assertions of mere ignorance ? Is it 
essential to render him that homage which is his due, that we 
assert that to be true of him which for aught that can be shown 
to the contrary may be utterly false ? 

It ought here to be further remarked, that such a view of the 
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subject does in no respect limit the power of God. In the as- 
sertion that U may he impossible that God should prevent all 
sin in a moral system, I refer merely to an impossibility which 
may exist in the nature of things, and of course not to the want 
of any conceivable power in God ; to an impossibility to which 
power bears no relation, and with which -it has no concern. 
If greater power existed it would not remove the supposed im- 
possibility, and to talk of the want of power or a limitation of 
power in God as the reason why he does not prevent sin, is, on 
the present supposition, like talking of a limitation of his power 
as the reason why he does not make a part equal to the 
whole. 

But further, if it still be insisted that my supposition does 
limit the power of God, so does the theory which I oppose, and 
in precisely the same manner. It supposes that God oa/rvnot 
secure the greatest good without the existence of sin. On both 
schemes there is an impossibility involved, and an impossibility 
founded in the nature of things. And why is it more dishon- 
orable to God to suppose an impossibility resulting from the 
nature of moral agency, than to suppose an impossibility result- 
ing from the nature of sin ! Why is it more dishonorable to 
Gh)d to suppose that he cannot prevent a free agent from sin- 
ning, than to suppose that he cannot produce the greatest good 
without sin? Why is it more dishonorable to suppose that 
God cannot do what it may be true is impossible in the nature 
of things, than to suppose that that may be true or is true 
which cannot be true, viz., that sin is better than holiness? 

Once more : the theory opposed dishonors Gt)d not only by 
limiting his power, but according to a concession which must 
be made, by limiting hia good/nesa. If it be true that the more 
holiness the more happiness, as I shall attempt to show hereaf- 
ter, then Ghxi, who according to the theory opposed could pro- 
duce universal holiness, could also produce universal happiness, 
or more than he has produced, but would not. But it is essen- 
tial to the perfect goodness of any being that he produce all 
the happiness he can produce. How directly then and une- 
quivocally does the theory now opposed impeach the goodneas 
itfOod! 

It is then an assumption wholly gratuitous, that God could 
have prevented all sin and secured universal holiness in a 
moral system — an assumption far more dishonorable than the 
160 
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suppositioii that he could not, and a mere Buppoeition is all that 
I now present, and all that mj purpose in the present discus- 
sion requires. 

Obj. 2. It may be said that Gk>d could have prevented at 
least some sins which he has not prevented, and that thus there 
had been less sin than actually exists ; as for example (for I here 
concede to the objector the privilege of an appeal to Revela- 
tion), if the migh^ works done in Capernaum had been done in 
Tjre and Sidon, thej had repented. I answer, that the suppo- 
sition which I have made does not imply that God could not 
have prevented each and every sin which has taken place 
or which shall take place. But it is supposed that he could 
not have prevented any sin which has tiien place or which 
shall take place, in the precise circumsUmoes of its actual oo* 
currence ; and it will be granted that it was certain that all 
the sin which has taken place would take place. It is f urtlier 
supposed that God could not have prevented all sin ; for al- 
though it be admitted that he could have prevented by a change 
of circumstances each and every sin that has taken place, it is 
no proof that he could have prevented other sins in llieir stead. 
And if it be said that he could have brought sinners to repent- 
ance, and thus have prevented subsequent sins, this may be 
admitted ; and yet the change in circumstances necessary to 
such prevention might have been immeasurably fcH* the worse, 
since tie eflfect might, beyond his power of prevention, have been 
a hundred-fold more sin on the whole. Had he brought Tyre 
and Sidon to repentance by miraculous interposition, it might 
have occasioned a revolt in heaven ; yea, these very individ- 
uals might have apostatized, and the result to them have been 
inmieasurably greater evil. Indeed, had the circumstances of 
men and angels been such that they had continued holy to the 
present hour, there is no proof that the final result had not 
been universal sin and hopeless impenitence. It may have 
been, so far as God's power to secure the result is concerned, 
indispensably necessary to the perpetuated holiness of elect 
angels and redeemed men, that they should encounter exactly 
that degree of temptation and trial, with all its results and cir- 
cumstances, through which they and their ruined companions 
shall have passed. It is ther^ore supposable not only that 
God could not have kept all sin out of his moral creation, but 
that to have changed the circumstances of men or angels in the 
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least respect would have resulted in immensely more sin than 
has resulted &om their actual circumstances. 

Olj. 3. It may be said that according to the theory now ad- 
yan<^, less happiness than the highest conceiyable will exist, 
and that therefore less glory will accrue to God from his works 
^n the highest. I answer, that the glory that will accrue to 
Ood from his works depends not on the degree of happiness 
aetnally secured, but on the fact that he has secured the great* 
est amount which he ccufh secure. Now, according to our sup- 
position, God has done all he could do to secure the greatest 
conceivable good, and this so far as it depends on the agency 
of creatures ; and not only so, but he has done that which will 
secure the greatest actual good which he can secure. And in 
what way could God make a full^ display of his benevolence 
— ^in what way appear more glorious ? Must he secure more 
good than he can secure to make a perfect display of his be- 
nevolence, and to bring to himself the highest degree of glory ! 

But, says the objector, if according to the present the<M7 
creatures had done what they ought to have done and could 
liave done, there would have been more holiness and more 
happiness, and thus greater glory to G^ : I ask how ? In that 
ease God had done no more than he has now done, and as the 
degree of his glory depends on what he does in manifestation 
of his benevolence, and as he would have done nothing to 
manifest his benevolence in that case which he has not done 
already, the degree of his glory could have been no greater. 

K for the sake of giving force to the objection, the objector 
should suppose another being able to secure and actually se« 
curing the hi^est conceivable happiness, and ask whether such 
a b^ng would not be more glorious in consequence of such a 
result, than the God whom I suppose, I answer, undoubtedly^ 
But why ? Because he would show himself possessed of power 
which does not belong to the latter, and not because he would 
show himself possessed of greater benevolence ; for to secure 
the highest happiness the latter shows himself disposed if he 
eould^ and the question wholly respects his glory as this con- 
sists in the display of his benevolence. Besides, the objection 
proceeds on a supposition which is inadmissible, viz. : that 
greater power may pertain to another than that which I sup- 
pose to belong to Gtod ; for the present theory implies that in- 
finite or the greatest conceivable power caimot prevent sin in 
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the moral creatures of God. Of course his gloiy cannot be 
diminished bj the fact tliat he does not display greater power. 
Indeed the greater power supposed in the objection is power to 
effect impossibilities, which can add nothing to the f^rj of 
one who is supposed to possess it 

Bnt I ask the objector, on what ground or principle the high- 
est glory accrues to God, according to his scheme ? He says, 
on the principle that Qod produces the highest conceivable 
good. I then ask, how does he secure this result! And here 
he must admit that he does not secure it by the perfect holi- 
ness of creatures, and of course that the glory of Grod suffers 
in this respect as much on his scheme as on mine. But he 
will say, God produces the highest conceiyable good, by the 
existence of sin, which is the necessary means of that good. 
But I ask, why does this bring the highest glory to God ! He 
says, because he produces the greatest good that can be pro- 
duced. But I ask again, why does producing the highest de- 
gree of good that can be produced, bring to him the highest 
glory ? The only answer is, because he produces all the good 
he can produce ; for it is plain that if we suppose him to pro- 
duce all the good he can, and other agents to add to that 
amount, this would not add to his honor or glory. So that on 
the objector's scheme as well as on mine, the highest gloiy ac- 
crues to God on the principle that he secures all the good he 
can. On this point the only difference between us is, whether 
the highest conceivable good is possible to God, though we 
may differ so far as the present objection to my theory is con- 
cerned. And on the supposition that the highest good is not 
possible to God, which is implied in my theory, I only ask who 
can imagine the glory of God to be the less because he does 
not secure it, i. e., because he does not perform impossibilities t 

Oif. 4. It may be further sud, that God as a moral govem<»r 
is glorified by the intelligent voluntary homage of obedience 
to his law on the part of subjects, and that so far as such obe^ 
dience does not exist, so far bis glory is diminished. In reply, 
I would remark, that this objection differs from the former in 
assigning a different reason why the highest gloiy does not ac- 
crue to God according to the present theory, the former assign- 
ing the diminution of happiness, the latter the diminution of 
the homage of obedience. In answer to this objection, I would 
gay that while it is to be admitted that the obedience of sub- 
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jects honors God as a lawgiver, it is also true that equal honor or 
^loiy acemes to him in this character from the execution of the 
penalty on transgressors, or from sustaining his authority in any- 
other way. Now as all the honor or glory of God as a moral 
governor depends on the simple fact that his authority is sus- 
tained, and as this is the only respect in which they can be af- 
£BOted by the obedience or disobedience of subjects, so if they 
dieobey and thus do what they can to dishonor him, he has the 
remedy in his own power. He can still sustain his authority 
either by punishment or in some other way, as he pleases. 
And since to sustain his authority by his own acts is equally 
honorable to him as to sustain it by the obedience of subjects, 
disobedience cannot lessen his authority, and of course cannot 
lessen his glory. 



PABT IIL— ADDinONAL OBJECTIONS. 

9b AceordiBg to this theorj €k>d cannot bo ts hvpTT or bletaed ts \t tbero were no sin.— & That sin 
to the nceessMj meens of the greeteet good is proved deelsively on two grounds.— Otherwise 
€kod oeold not porpoee its ezistenee.— By mer^ lie een prodoce greeter lisppiness then hed 
there been no sin.— T. A high degree of temptstion neoe sss ry to the highest degree of holi- 
BOSS, sad of oonrse to the highest happiness; and this is the resson why Ood hss permitted sin. 

Ob}. 5. It may be said that according to the present theory, 
God cannot be as happy as he would be were there no sin. 

Aiw. This depends on what according to the present theory 
would be, were there no sin, or on what the non-existence of sin 
necessarily involves. And here it is obvious, that according to 
the present theory the non-existence of sin involves either the 
pon-existence of the present system or the prevalence of uni- 
versal holiness. If the objection contemplates the non-exist- 
ence of the present system, then it has not the shadow of 
plausibility. For, according to our theoiy, the very reason 
why God prefers that sin should be rather than not be, is 
that its prevention by him involves the non-existence of the 
present system. And surely God cannot be rendered unhappy 
by the being of that which, all things considered, he prefers 
should be rather than not be. If God prefers that sin should 
be and purposes that it shall be rather than not create that sys- 
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tern from which it will nnayoidably to himself result, he can- 
not be unhappy that he did not prevent the sin, bj not creating 
the system. 

But I ask the objector on what scheme he can show that God 
is as happy as he would be were there no sin I His answer is, 
that sin is the necessaxy means of the greatest good, and is 
therefore, all things considered, really dedrable, and <^ coarse 
cannot lessen the happiness of Qod. But ^e theory now 
maintained assigns as good and suflScient a reason why the ex- 
istence c^ sin does not lessen the happiness of Gh)d conqpared 
with its non-existence. According to the objec^r^s theory, 
Gk>d purposes the existence of sin, rather than its non-existence 
because it is the necessary means oi the greatest good. But 
if Gknl can purpose the existence of sin rather than its non- 
existence on any other account or for any other reason than as 
being the necessary means of the greatest good, then its exist- 
ence will be equally remote from im{>airing his happiness. 
But as we have shown, an event which is neither good in itself 
nor good as the necessary means of good, may be truly pur- 
posed of God on another account, viz., that it is to him unavoid- 
ably incidental to that which is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. Sin then, viewed as thus incidental to the best 
system, would be as truly purposed of God, all things consid- 
ered, as were it the necessary means of good. There is there- 
fore as good a reason assigned why the happiness of God is 
not impaired according to the theory now maintained, as ac- 
cording to that which is opposed to it Indeed the general 
reason is the same according to both theories, viz., that the ex- 
istence of sin, the non-existence of which would impair his 
happiness, is truly desirable, all things considered. This must, 
it would seem, settle the question. For it is conceded that the 
happiness of God depends on the fact that all things are as he 
purposes they shall be, all things considered. The specific 
things given as the supposed reason for willing the existence 
o{ sin are indeed different: the thing considered in the one 
case being the relation of sin to good as the necessary mea/ns cf 
ity and the thing considered in the other being the eodstenee qf 
the best St/stem. 

But it may be said that according to the present theory, if 
the non-existence of sin be supposed to involve the exi^ience 
of perfect and universal holiness tender thejpresent systemy then 
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God would be more happj than he nolr is. I answer, that so 
far ae Gbd's happiness depends on or resolts from, or is any waj 
affected by the moral condnct of creatures, he would unques- 
tionably derive more happiness from their holiness thai^ firom 
their sin ; and would therefore, as the present theory maintains, 
greatly prefer their holiness under the present system to their 
sin. It 18 further admitted that there is no sense whatever in 
which God can be properly said to derive happiness from the 
existence of sin, any more than a benevolent physician derives 
happiness from the disease which he cures ; although it be true 
that he can bring good out of the evil, and that the only proper 
and legitimate consequence of it to him is an actual and gi:eat 
diminutioA of his happiness. Nor can this conclusion be avoid- 
ed according to the scheme of our oppon^its ; for they maintain 
that sin is truly contrary to the divine wiU ; that God is exceed- 
ingly displeased with it; that he abhors it as the worst of evils, 
&c., &c. But how can this be and yet God be as weU jpleased 
with sin as with holiness f Say what they will of it as the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, if they also say as they do, that 
it is ccmtrary to his law or his revealod will^ then it is contrary to 
a real preference or choice of God ; and it belongs to them as 
well as to us to diow how the will of God can be violated and 
he be perfectly happy. If they say he can be, then they have 
answered their own objection to our theory. If they say his 
law is not an expression of a real preference of holiness to sin, 
it is asserting ^t God has given no law. If they say that 
this will or preference of God cannot be violated without im- 
pairing his happiness, then they admit our conclusion; viz., 
that so far as the happiness of God depends on the moral con- 
duct of creatures, his happiness is greatly impaired by their 
sin compared with what it would be were they holy. 

This objection may be presented in another form. It may 
be said that according to ^e present theory, God must be d^ 
feated or crossed in some of his purposes, wd thus his hi^pi- 
ness must be impaired ; for that a being should be resHj <!rossed 
in his purposes without suffering that which is. disagreeable to 
him, or that which is contrary to joy and hiq>piness — even pain 
and grief — ^is impossible. In proof of this it may be further 
said, that as God, according to the present theory, prefers holi- 
ness to sin in man, and also purposes the existence of sin, it 
must follow that if holiness does not and sin does take place, 
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his preference of holineeB to sin is croesed, and that if hoUnefiS 
does and sin does not take place, his purpose that sin shall take 
place is crossed ; and that as either sin or holiness mnst take 
place, Gk>d mnst be crossed in some of his purposes and thos 
be made unhappy. 

p This objection thus stated, is presented with so much plausi- 
bility derived from the form in which it is put, that I choose 
to examine it as thus presented. I dnswer then in the first 
place, that Qod is not and cannot be painf%dly crossed in his 
purpose that sin shall be, by the non-existence ol sin and 
the existence <^ holiness. God's purpose that sin eiiaHl 
be, and his preference that it should be, are in yiew of its 
inseparable connection with the best system ; i. e., he prefers 
the existence of sin to its non-existence, as the latter in- 
volves the non-existence of the best system. The real ob- 
ject of desire and preference then — that is, flie good thing on 
which the happiness of God depends and in view of which he 
forms the purpose that sin shall he^ is the existence of this sys- 
tem. If therefore the system exists, Gk>d is not painfully 
crossed, whether the consequence be holiness or sin in crea- 
tures. It is irue, if sin did not follow he wonld be in one 
sense disappointed; that which' he knew would follow as the 
consequence of the system, would not in fact follow. Still, in 
such disappointment there would be nothing painful, since all 
that is necessary to the full gratification of his purpose respect- 
ing sin is, that the given system exist. 

But, says the objector, if sin does not take place, God is not 
only disappointed in the unimportant respect now admitted, 
but his purpose that sin shall take place is certainly defeated 
and crossed ; and how can this be and he not be unhappy on this 
account! I admit that if sin does not take place, his purpose 
that it shall, is in one respect defeated and crossed ; L e., the 
thing purposed does not take place. But the question is 
whether, if this were to be so, it would mar the happiness of 
God at all t Whether it would or not depends wholly on 
another question, viz. : whether in regard to the real reason or 
object of ^e purpose he is or is not gratified ; for if the ob- 
ject of the purpose is secured, there can be no unhappiness re- 
sulting from ^e defeat of the purpose in any other respect 
Here then is the turning-point. Now I readily concede that 
if God purposes that sin shall take place, ^ther because he 
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efiteemft it good in itself or as the necessary means of good, 
then if it does not take place,he mnst be painfully crossed and 
defeated in his purpose. But on the other hand, if he does not 
purpose that sin shall take place in either of these respects, 
i. e., if he does not purpose it either because it is good in itself, 
or because it is the necessary means of good, but purposes it« 
in yiew of good which does not depend on the existence of sin, 
then he is not painfully crossed if sin does not take place. 
How can he be } There is in sin nothing that is good or desir- 
able in any respect or sense whatever. It is neither good in 
itself nor good as the necessary means of good ; he does not so 
esteem it. And I ask in what other respect any thing was 
ever esteemed or called good} But according to the present 
theory, God has not purposed sin as good in either of these re- 
spects now specified, and of course has not purposed it as good 
in any respect whatever. How then can he be painfully 
crossed,if in the present system sin does not take place? The 
reason then why God is not and cannot be painfully crossed 
by the non-existence of sin in the present system is obvions, 
and is this, viz. : he does not pv/rpoae sm m mew of any good 
dependent on iU existence. He purposes sin only for the sake 
<rf the present system, of which it is to him an unavoidable 
consequence. K then this system exists, all that exists which 
he re^urds as desirable in forming the purpose respecting sin. 
But the system does exist, and whether sin or holhiess follow, 
God cannot he jpa/mfulli/ crossed in any purpose respecting the 
existence of sin. In the amputation of a limb, would the pa- 
tient be painfully crossed by the disappointment of suffering 
no paint 

I now proceed to examine the other part of this objection. 
It is said, that if holiness does not exist, Gt>d according to the 
present theory is painfully crossed in his purpose or preference 
that it should exist. Here then I admit (nor can I well sup- 
press the pleasure I feci in uttering what I regard as truth so 
honorable to God and so important to man) that Gk)d, so far as 
his happiness is or can be effected by the moral conduct of his 
creatures, is painfully crossed in his purpose respecting holiness 
by the existence of sin in the present system. According to 
the theory which I advocate, God purposes that sin shall be 
and prefers that it shotiid le rather than not create and perpet- 
uate the present system ; and this is the only reason of his pur- 
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pose respecting sin. Since therefore the system does exist, 
there cannot be a reason why he prefers sin to holiness in the 
present system. On the contrary he most, so far as his happi- 
ness is or can be affected by the moral conduct of creatnres, 
prefer holiness to sin in the present system. Nor is it neces- 
sary, speaking in the manner in which nsage in analogous 
cases would authorize us to speak, to qualify this position as I 
do. For it is always assumed in common parlance, that when 
a lawgiver expresses his preference of moral action, it is in 
view of the manner in which such action will affect his happi- 
ness in the circumstances in which his law is given. Assuming 
these things then to be fairly implied, it may be said with exact 
truth, not that God does not purpose sin, rather than the non- 
existence of the present system, but that he prefers holiness to 
sin — ^that he has no purpose or pleasure at all that men should 
sin rather than be holy — ^that he would that all should be holy 
rather than sin — ^and that he regards every transgressor with 
anger, with indignation, with grief; or that when holiness does 
not and sin does exist, God in the language of the objection is 
painfully crossed in his purpose. 

But let not the objector triumph in this concession, as if the 
perfect blessedness of God were marred by the existence of 
sin. True it is, according to the present theory, that a source 
of real unhappiness to God is created by sin ; of unhappiness 
as great as a perfectly benevolent mind can feel in view of the 
worst of evils. The feelings of God toward every object are 
such as accord with the nature of the object, and that he should 
have any other feelings toward sin than those now ascribed to 
him, would be alike inconsistent with his holiness, his benevo- 
lence, and his immutability. When sin actually exists, Gk)d 
would, so to speak, rather cherish these emotions than any 
other, in view of its nature. He would be more unhappy in 
any other than in these,yi>r these are the only emotions toward 
sin which he can regard in himself with self-complacency. 

These remarks may appear to some strange and paradoxical. 
The subject which they respect is one which appears to me to 
have claimed too little consideration from those who have at- 
tempted to develop the nature of our pleasurable and painful 
emotions. I cannot here digress to a discussion of this topic. 
I would ask however, whether it be possible that a holy, be- 
nevolent mind should feel complacency toward sin or be 
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merely indifferent? And if not, what muBt the feelings of 
rach a mind be on any scheme toward an object so hateful, 
except those which are opposite to joy and happiness, and 
which are truly spoken of as painful and unhappy! Doubtless 
the fitness of all such emotions to the nature of their objects 
and a consequent approbation of this fitness in such a mind, 
alleviates their painfolness ; and while every such mind would 
prefer to be the subject of these emotions rather than their op- 
posites in view of the object of them, still who can suppose 
that here is not a choice of evils or that the emotions awakened 
by witnessing the beauties of holiness were not immeasurably 
more delightful? But while I maintain that the happiness of 
God is affected by the moral conduct of creatures and painfully 
impaired by the existence of sin ; while I might say that no 
language can too strongly describe his painful emotions toward 
it when compared with holiness, even that which represents 
him ^s abhorring iniquity and shvddering at the sight of it, 
still it will not follow that God is not perfectly blessed accord- 
ing to the true import of this language, 

I say according to the true import of the language. For it 
must be granted by my opponents, that by the perfect blessed- 
ness of God cannot be meant that which excludes every thing 
of the nature of regret and sorrow in every sense of the terms. 
It is even admitted on the scheme which I oppose, that God 
wills or prefers holiness to sin in themselves considered. The 
error is not in this statement, but in saying that also which 
amounts to the position that he prefers sin to holiness, by say- 
ing that sin is the necessary/ means of the greatest good. Of 
course this will of Gk)d is crossed K\ApawfvUy crossed by the 
existence of sin. Of course God's perfect hlessednesSy if the 
phrase denote that which excludes every thing of the nature of 
regret or of painful feeling, is unavoidably impaired. In other 
words, God is not and cannot be perfectly blessed in this sense 
of the phrase. There is no avoiding this while the principle 
in the present objection is assumed, viz., that no being can be 
crossed in his purposes without painful emotion. Nor is this 
all. It must be admitted that sin is a/n evil in some respect 
and in some degree. But so far as it is an evil it must be re- 
garded and felt to be an evil by that Being who views things 
and feels toward them as they are. And further, if the ob- 
jector should insist that Gkni iaperfecQy blessed to the exclusion 
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of all painful emotioD in view of Bin, then again he denies the 
principle of his objection ; and if God is in no respect made 
nnhappy in view of evil, then this principle relieves fnmt his 
objection my theory as well as his oMrn. It will not then be 
pretended that God is perfectly blessed, in the sense which ex- 
cludes every thing of the nature of regret or imhappiness* So 
far from it, that on every possible scheme it must be confessed 
that the perfect blessedness of Qod cannot be what it ml^t be 
conceived to be, were there no impossibilities in the nature of 
things. Else why did not Qod create a miiverse ci beings, 
each of whom should be in nature, character, and blessedness, 
the nearest possible image of himself? All therefore that eon 
be meant by the perfect Ueasedneas of God, is that degree of 
hlessednese which is possible in view of the impossibiUtiee in 
the nature of things, or the highest degree of happiness which 
in the nature of things it is possible to God to secure to 
himself. 

In this sense, and it is the only proper sense of the phrase, it 
is maintained that while the purpose of God in respect to holi- 
ness and sin is painfully crossed, God is perfectly blessed. For 
in the first place, according to this theory, sin which is a soitfce 
of real unhappiness to God, is to him an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the best system. The gratification of having given 
existence to the best system, the best even with sin as the cer- 
tain consequence, is that of having adopted the best means for 
the best end in his power to accomplish. God therefore most 
be happier in flie adoption of this system than by not adopting 
this or any other, lliough holiness does not exist, or rather 
though Qod cannot secure the existence of holiness to that de- 
gree which he prefers, still having adopted the best system — 
that which will result in die most holiness and happiness which 
he can secure— Ood has accomplished all the good he can, and 
must of coprse be as happy as a benevolent God can be ; in 
other words, perfectly hletied according to the true import of 
this language. 

He principle will be seen by illustration to be one of the 
most familiar and universally admitted. 

Hiere is such a thing as happiness from (me source, which, 
though it does not annihilate the attendant pain which results 
from another, may be such in degree,that the happiness of the 
subject on the whole may be far greater than if the pain were 
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* 

to be prevented by the necessary means of prevention ; such 
that a percipient being would prefer that the two sources of 
pleasure and of pain should both exist, on account of the su- 
perior degree of pleasure from the former, which would not 
exist if the latter did not ; i. e., in a change of circumstances. 
Thus the martyr who, with the earnest of heaven in his soul, 
Bings amid the fires of persecution, though the anguish of the 
burning is felt, may be happier than at any previous hour of 
liis life. Thus too the benevolent physician who feels the pain 
he inflicts in amputating the limb of a patient, may also feel a 
{Measure in performing the operation as the known means of 
life and happiness to one whom he loves, which shall render it 
the happiest act of his life. The happiness of a benevolent 
being depends not merely on the happiness which emets, but 
gireatly on the fact that he has produced it ; and still more if 
he has produced it by direct instead of indirect ag^icy. 

So too the Divine Being in establishing the present system 
of things, with sin as its known consequence, may contemplate 
his works with higher joy than he could have known had he 
adopted any other system or not adopted this, though by not 
adopting any system of creation he hietd been freed from the 
positive onhappiness which sin occasions him. And though 
he had been happier in the present system of things had holi- 
ness existed instead of sin, yet it is easy to see that in its estab- 
lishment he has a source of higher happiness on the whole, than 
had sin been prevented by not adopting the system. At any 
rate God is as happy as he can be, so far as his power to render 
himself happy is concerned, and the deficiency of his happiness 
resulting from the existence of sin or non-existence of holiness 
is one which he could not prevent And I ask on what theory 
it may not have been so ; i. e., on what theory may not the 
happiness of creatures be less, and of course the happiness of 
God less, than we can imagine he might have secured were 
theire no impossibilities to him in the nature of things! Sup- 
pose that God had created a universe of moral beings each of 
whom should have been in his constitution the nearest possible 
image to God himself ; and suppose now that each should fulfill 
ihe benevolent design of his creation, had not this been a hap- 
pier universe than ^e present ? But to have given existence 
to such beings might have been to produce a system the worst 
poesiblo, since in the nature of things there might have been 
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• 
an absolute impossibility that God should prevent the fear- 
ful perversion of powers so nearly like his own. Now I ask 
would not God have been more happy in a universe of such 
exalted beings, were each to direct his powers to the produc- 
tion of good, than in any other f And is he therefore, on the 
supposition tliat he could not prevent the perversion <^ their 
powers, not completely blessed because he did not create 
such a universe? But if God, though he did not create it, 
may be completely blessed although such holiness and happi- 
ness as we suppose, do not exist, why may he not be com- 
pletely happy in the present system, although all the good 
does not result from -it which might, had creatures done their 
duty ? It may be, for nothing surely appears to show that the 
evil which is incidental to the present sy8tem,is not immeasur- 
ably less than would in fact have pertained to any system, and 
the amount of good greater than would in fact have pertained 
to any other which God could have established. All therefore 
that we can say is, that real imperfection or evil may in the 
nature of things, so far as his power is concerned, pertain to 
the creation of G-od. If then God has given the highest per- 
fection to the present system which he could give, and thus 
secured to himself the highest happiness which he could secure, 
and yet there is not as much happiness in the system as there 
might be, and God not as happy as he might be had creaturea 
been holy, then we are obliged to conclude, either that Qod 
cannot in the nature of things secure to himself perfect and 
complete happiness, or that he is perfectly and completely 
happy by securing to himself the highest happiness which lie 
can secure. If it be said that according to the present theory 
the former is true, — ^viz., that God cannot secure to himself 
perfect and complete happiness, — so it is according to every 
other. For though we suppose sin to be the necessary means 
of the greatest good, yet if holiness be good in itself, God is not 
perfectly happy, since on this supposition there is an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things, — ^viz., that that which is good in 
itself should also be the necessary means of the greatest good. 
Both cannot be. There is therefore real evil in the system. If 
the latter be true, the present objection is groundless. Here 
then the question turns wholly on what is meant by perfect 
happiness in Gk>d. K that and that only is perfect happiness 
in God which is die greatest that we can c(mceive of on the 
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supposition that there were no impoesibilities in the nature of 
things to hinder or prevent happiness in any degree, then GK>d 
is not completely happy, for there are such impoesibilities, and 
of course it is not within the power of God to render himself 
thus happy. But if the highest degree of happiness which God 
can secure to himself, without effecting impossibilities in the 
nature of things, is perfect happiness, then is God perfectly 
hai^y according to the theory now maintained. The only 
ground of what can be called imperfection in the happiness of 
God on this scheme, are the impossibilities in the nature of 
things ; and such imperfection in his happiness is no more in- 
consistent with his godhead, than not to effect any other like 
impossibility. We might as well ask, why is not every creature 
as great and perfect as Gt>d himself ? !N^ot then to argue about 
words, we come to this conclusion, that the happiness of God, 
8o4iEur as it depends on the conduct of creatures, is impaired by 
the existence of sin, and though not in a manner dishonorable 
to himself, yet really and truly impaired, while the dread 
responsibility which such a fact involves rests on them. 

Another theory has been proposed, viz., that God can fully 
supply firom his own resources the loss or defici^cy in his happi- 
ness which is occasioned by the existence of sin — e. g., by acts 
of mercy in redeeming the guilty and the lost ; and that there- 
fore there is no necessity for supposing that the happiness of 
God is on the whole impaired by the existence of sin. To this 
supposition I reply, that while it would relieve the present 
theory from the present objection, it is obviously inconsistent 
with the theory in other respects, as well as with the nature of 
moral government Particularly it is inconsistent with the 
principle, that the perfect and universal holiness of creatures is 
necessary to the highest conceivable good, and that God, all 
things considered, should prefer holiness to sin. For if God 
can render himself as happy by saving those whom he will 
save, — L e., a part of mankind, — as he would have been had 
there been universal holiness on the part of his creatures, then 
since it is possible that those who will not repent should repent 
and be saved, and since God would be more happy than 
he now is should they repent, it is also possible that God 
should be more happy in consequence of the existence of sin, 
than he could be were universal holiness to exist Hence it 
would follow that it is possible that sin should be the neces- 
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saiy means of the highest possible happiness to God, and of 
conrse that he should prefer it to holiness in its stead. 

Besides, it cannot be shown that Qod can svpplj in the 
manner supposed the loss of his own happiness occasioned 
by sin ; for the happiness lost to him by llie existence of sin 
and its miseries, together with that which was sacrificed in 
making the requisite atonement, maj overbalance that ^hich 
is supposed to result from his acts of mercj, though all should 
be saved. It is utterly impossible so to measure and compare 
the happiness lost in one way with that gained in the other, as 
to decide that the latter can be an equivalent for l^e former. 
Indeed the contrary is capable of complete demonstration. For 
evidently there cannot be as much happiness on the part of 
creatures, if sin exists, as there would be in case of the perfect 
holiness of all. Perfect holiness involves the perfect or highest 
happincBS of its subject. Sin therefore involves a real loss to 
every subject. But while it is admitted that there is a peculiar 
happiness in acts of mercy, the amount of that happiness de- 
pends entirely on the happiness or good which acts of mercy 
impart, or which at least they are designed to accomplish. But 
it is impossible that God by acts of mercy should actually im- 
part or design to impart more happiness to creatures than the 
highest, or even happiness which is equal to the highest. Of 
course it is impossible that God should be as happy by his acts 
of mercy and grace, as he would be, were all his creatures to be 
perfectly holy. Nor is this all. Hie supposition subverts the 
law of Gtxl as a sincere expression of his wilL It implies that 
the perfect holiness of creatures is not necessary to the highest 
conceivalle happiness of God, since according to the supposition 
it is possible for God to secure to himself an equal degree or 
happiness by means of sin. 

What then men have done to impair God's blessedness, 
though their eflforts have not failed to diminish it when com- 
pared with what it would have been had they done their duty, 
has not after all resulted in its full and appropriate conse- 
quences. God has opened to himself a new source of happiness. 
He has made that very conduct which is so odious in his sight, 
the occasion of a joy and blessedness to himself, which in this 
specific form he had otherwise never known. He has opened 
the treasures of his grace, and rejoices with new and peculiar 
joy in the work of delivering from sin and woe the very objects 
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of his abhorrence — has secured to himself and to the umverse, 
though not the highest amount of happiness conceivable, yet 
the greatest possible to him to effect, and has thus, according 
to the only true import of the language, secured his own per- 
fect blessedness. I need not say how remote this view of the 
subject iB,from that which exhibits God as purposing the sin 
and ruin of a world as a source of higher joj to himself, than 
had such an occasion been prevented by perfect obedience to 
his perfect law. According to one scheme, God purposed and 
by providential arrangements secured the existence of sin, and 
thus plunged his creatures into ruin, that he might have the 
happiness and the glory of bringing them deliverance ; nor 
could the perfect holiness and consequent perfect happiness of 
his creatures satisfy his infinite benevolence. According to the 
other, God though he purposed sin as incidental to the best 
system in respect to his power of prevention, still preferred the 
existence of holiness to sin as the necessary means of the high* 
est conceivable good, both to himself and to the universe ; and 
when men had done what they could to impair his joy over the 
work of his hands ; when they had in very deed forever shut 
off one source of immeasurable. delight to their Maker, by re- 
volting from his government, then he devised and adopted the 
grand expedient of showing mercy to them as in some degree a 
reparation of the loss — ^the test redress of the injury of which 
they are the guilty authors. 

But it may be further said, that in the preceding remarks it 
is admitted that sin is the necessary means of good,as it is the 
means of that happiness which God derives from his acts of 
mercy. I answer, that it is admitted that sin is the necessary 
means of that peculiar happiness which results from forgiving 
sin. But this does not prove that sin is the necessary means 
of good or happiness to GK>d, since it may still be true that 
God would be happier had there been no sin. His happiness 
from the gratification of his benevolence might be far greater 
had there been univerBal holiness than that which now results 
from his acts of mercy to the guilty. 

Ob;. 6. It is claimed that the position that sin is the necea- 
sary means of the greatest good is capable of complete demon- 
stration, and that therefore. the theory which is now advocated 
must be wholly groundless. 

This has been claimed on two grounds : one is, that sin actu- 
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ally exists, and that a perfect God could not hare pnrpoeed its 
existence unless he had regarded it as the necessary means of 
the greatest good. This reasoning we have suffici^iUj an- 
swered bj showing that God could and majhave purposed sin 
for a very different reason. For to say that he must have pur- 
posed sin because it is the necessary means of the greoteat 
good imtil it be shown that he could not purpose it for any 
other reason, is simply begging the question. 

Another ground on which the above position has been main- 
tained is, that Gk>d by acts of grace and mercy toward the 
guilty and the lost, can produce more happiness than by acta 
of mere benevolence toward the perfectly holy. I have at 
ready sufficiently refuted this assertion by showing that perfect 
holiness secures the highest happiness of the subject. But 
even this is denied by our opponents. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the present assertion more minutely. I remark in 
the first place, that it cannot be proved that more happiness 
can be produced by acts of redeeming mercy than could or 
would exist were all perfectly holy. The truth of this position 
has been assumed on the supposed authority of Bevelation,and 
argued also from the nature ot things. 

The passage of Scripture relied on is Luke, xv. 7 : ^^ I say 
unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth more than over nibety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance." There is no word for " word" in the 
Greek. The passage is supposed to imply, that the evil escaped 
and the happiness obtained by the penitent sinner is a good of 
greater value than the happiness enjoyed by a much greater 
number of perfectly holy beings. By comparing this passage 
with Matt xviii. 18, we see that the true rendering is, "that 
there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
rather than QjtdXXov fj) over ninety and nine," &c. The text is 
thus a recognition and application of the familiar truth, that a 
lost blessing when found, occupies the mind with joy rather 
than other blessings of equal or even greater value which have 
not been lost. This view of the passage shows that the design 
was not to compare and estimate the real value of the blessing 
found with that which had not been lost, but to show that in- 
asmuch as to retrieve a loss is a real good, so it is a good fitted 
to awaken a peculiar and high degree of joy. That this is th«i 
whole import of the language is evident from the cousidera- 
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tion that the truth tonght by oar Lord is illustrated hj appeal- 
ing to onr own common experience in cases which dh^cdj 
contradict the supposed import of the passage. Is the owner 
of the lost eheep happier on the whole hj finding it, than if it 
had not been lost, or glad on the whole that it was lost ? Is the 
h^er of the reclaimed prodigal glad on the whole that the son 
was lost because he is foimd ; that he was dead because he is 
aliye again f These questions everj one can answer without 
mistake; and the answer shows that the supposed comparison 
and supposed estimate are not even alluded to in the passage. 
It is impossible that we should be happier in the one case than 
in the other, since it is a matter of consciousness, that the 
happiness of continued possession, had it not been interrupted, 
and the unhappiness occasioned bj the loss, more than out- 
weigh the happiness of finding that which was lost. I need 
not say how much stronger the case is when the blessings not 
lost are many instead of one. 

But I will concede the construction put on the passage so far 
as to admit, that it is a case of comparison in respect to the rel- 
ative value of two objects. What then are the precise objects 
compared ? Is the recovery then of the lost blessing compared 
with the entire non-existence of the blessing not lost, or is it 
compared with it merely as a present safe possession ? This is 
a material question ; for it ii obvious that this blessing contem- 
plated liierely as a present safe possession, is far less fitted to 
awaken joy, than to think of it at the same time as having no 
existence. For an example, take the case of the hundred 
riieep. To contemplate the blessing of the ninety and nine as 
never possessed, and to think what it woidd be to be wholly 
destitute of it, would greatly increase its value in our estima- 
ticm compared with contemplating it merely as a present safe 
possession. This may be seen by asking whether we shoidd 
pr^er the recovery of that which was lost to the past, present, 
and future possession of the ninety and nine J This question 
is easily answered by every one that knows that ninety-nine 
sheep are of more value than one, though the latter had been 
lost and found again. This shows at once, if we suppose a com- 
parison in the case, what is and what is not the object of the 
comparison. It is simply on the one hand the ninety and nine 
ocmtemplated as a present safe possession without taking into 
coufflderation the loss involved in their non-existence, compared 
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on the other with the simple recovery of that whieh was lost; 
and this too without taking into acconnt the deduction to be 
made by the loss itself. So it may be safely conceded, that in 
a like comparison of a penitent sinner and of ninety and nine 
jnst persons^there is more joy over the former than over tiie 
latter. Bat if the qnestion be, whether the existence of one 
penitent sinner with the evil and the good which it involTes, be 
preferable to the existence of ninety and nine perfectly holy and 
happy beings, no benevolent mind can thus ju%e. 
lliis brings ns to the second gronnd of aignment 
Secondly : The doctrine now questioned is argued from the 
nature cf things. Here the estimate is commonly made in 
the form and even witii the supposed c^iainty of an arith- 
metical computation. We have such a computation by Dr. 
Bellamy in his Sermons on the Wisdom of Gknl in the per- 
mission of sin. Unfortunately however for this computation^ 
it depends on the gratuitous and false assumption that the 
hi^piness of each sinner saved is ^^ a hundred times greater" 
than it would have been had he never sinned. Nor is this 
all. The doctor supposes the damned to lose one degree of 
happiness and to suffer an increase of misery in proportion to 
the supposed increase of the happiness of the righteous, vis., 
a hundred degrees. Now here is one main item left entirdy 
out of account, viz., the misery of the lost, which is supposed 
to be increased a hundred degrees. The question is, how 
much is this aside from the supposed increase ! It is something 
more than the loss of one degree of happiness — ^it is a great 
amount of positive misery — so great that it were good ioit tiie 
unhappy subject not to have existed. Now the supposed loss 
of one degree of happiness is a balance for one degree en- 
joyed, and what scales has Dr. B. or any other man by which 
to decide how much positive misery is a balance for a given 
amount of happiness % Who can decide that if in one case the 
happiness is increased to a hundred degrees, the misery of a 
lost soul aside from tlie supposed increase is not so great m 
evil as not to outweigh both together. 

Obj. 7. It may be said that ^ present system is Ae best^ as 
it will result in the highest degrees of holiness on the part of 
the holy, inasmuch as it includes that high degree of temptation 
which is necessary to the highest degrees oi hoUness, and of 
course of happiness, and that therefore the reason that sin is 
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not prevented, is not that Ood cannot prevent moral agents 
from sinning. To this I reply, first — ^That if it may be so, it is 
ako tme that it may not be so, and that on this supposition 
there is no reason for saying that ii is so^ or that it may not he 
true that God cannot prevent sin under a moral system. 
Secondly : There is no proof that in all cases the degree of 
holiness of a moral being will be as great as the degree of 
temptation overpome. This may be troe in some cases, par- 
ticularly on the part of those who are imperfectly h(dy ; but 
how does it ^pear that a being who loves God wUh all his 
8(re7kgih can love him more^ in consequence oi increased temp- 
tation and of surmounting such increased temptation } On the 
contrary, it is plain that in the case of a perfectly holy being, 
to increase temptation must lessen the degree of his holiness. 
P^ect holiness in a moral creature consists in loving God as 
' much as he can love him, while he is under a necessity of 
loving an infmor good in some degree. At the same time, he 
has but a limited power or capacity of loving all objects of 
affection. Suppose this capacity of loving in a p^ectly holy 
being to be the capacity of loving fifty degrees, and that being 
under a necessity of loving the inferior good ten degrees, he 
loves God with forty degrees or with perfect love. Let us now 
e«|^pose the temptation to be increased, in other words, the 
value of the inferior good in<»*eased, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to love the inferior object fifteen degrees. The conse- 
quence is that he must love Gk>d so much tiie less as he loves 
tiie inferior object more, and is necessarily less holy as the 
consequence of increasing the temptation ; that is, if the degree 
<A his holiness is determined by the degree in which he loves 
God more than he loves every other and all otiier objects. 
Thirdly : Supposing the system, with the degree of temptation 
necessary to secure the highest degree of holiness on the part 
of the holy, actually to exist, and that God, by the direct ex- 
ertion of his omnipotence, without any other change in the 
qrsfeem of influence, can secure the perfect holiness and of 
course the perfect happiness of all, the question is, why does he 
iK>t thus secure this result? Having given that perfection to 
the system which is requisite to secure the greatest degree c^' 
holiness on the part of those who are holy under it, can a 
reason be conceived or imagined why, if by the mere exer- 
tion of his power he can make aU who sin perfecUy holy and 
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happy, he should not do itt Which is the most reasonable to 
suppose, that he cannot by his mere power preyent the wax of 
those who do sin without destroying Iheir moral agency, or 
that he can do this and refuses to do it without any conceivable 
reason ? If it be said that the sin of those who sin under the 
supposed best system is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, this as we have seen is impossible. If it be said that 
by the supposed interposition of power the system would be 
changed, and changed for the worse, then I ask, how changed 
for the worse ? Every influence supposed to be necessary to 
the highest degree of the holiness of those who are holy is pre- 
served, and what the supposed interpositi<m of power would 
effect, is the perfect holiness and happiness of those who sin. 
And would such a change in the system be for the worse or for 
the better! If for the better, then why is it not adopted by 
perfect benevolence t If for the worse, how can this be con- 
ceived ; or rather do we not know that if this view of the case 
is all that is to be considered, it would be for the better and not 
for the worse, that all were perfectly holy and happy forever? If 
it should now be said that the supposed interposition of power 
to make all holy might be for the worse, because it mi^it re- 
sult in more sin at some future period than it would prevent ; 
but how so, if God can keep all sin out of his moral kingdom, 
by securing the perfect hoUnees of all, through the mere exer- 
tion of his omnipotence} 

The present theory then not only admits that Gk>d cannot 
prevent all sin under the best moral system, but it does not 
furnish even a plausible vindication of God in not preventing 
by his power the existence of all sin tmder a moral system, 
forever. And further, it is plain that no theory can fumiBh 
such a vindication ; for when we have supposed the most per- 
fect system of influences conceivable, except omnipotence 
should secure universal and perfect holiness and happiness, 
the question still returns, why not so exert his Omnipotence 
as to secure this result! Can human ingenuity devise an an- 
swer, or even be authorized to say there con be any other rea- 
son, except that a perfect God cannot prevent all sin, even 
under the best conceivable system, or in other words, cannot 
prevent all sin forever without destroying moral agency^ 
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ARE ANY OF THE PUNISHMENTS OF CIVIL LAW LEGAL 
SANCTIONS, EXCEPT THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH? 

(TCDB LXOTUBB til, aSOT. L, VOL. l) 
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Prevalent erron to be oonddered.— All erll einplo7ed In ponlskmeDt not penal aanotlon of eupreme 
tev.-^How lo decide wlut ia the atapreme lew.— CMtII gorernnient doea not require viitaoea be- 
nerolenee.— Overt action cogniied.— Aasomptlon in bvor of cTerj aabject— Beward given by 
the State.— How viewed as a sanction.— Penalty how considered as a Banotton.— Jfaivm in m 
and nuUmm prok ibU m m , In one reapeot no tranagreaslon of dvll ]mw,— Malum in #«.— Many 
overt acta which are prohibited, not considered as violations of the supreme lew.— Bnrglary and 
robbery.— Falsely aaeomed that dvil lew aaslgns punishment according to a jnst moral eetimsto 
of oflbneesb— Diversity In degree of penalty.— The enactments under consideration not enA>roed 
by legal sanctions.— Ponlshment of death. 

Befobb I proceed to the argument on this point, there are 
several errors in respect to the nature of civil law, its require- 
ment and sanctions, which I deem it important to correct. 
That which I regard as the most serious, and which is occa- 
sioned by others, consists in confoimding iiie penal acmotion of 
th^ supreme law of tl\e State, with that kind of natural evil 
which civil legislation employs, in the form of punishment, to 
prevent the violation of certain particular legislative enact- 
ments. The assumption is common, that this kind of evil, call- 
ed the punishment or penalty of the particular law, is a legal 
sancHonj and as it is employed merely as so tn/uoh motim to secure 
conformity to the particular law or enactment, the inference is, 
that the same thing is true in respect to the penal sanction of 
the supreme law of the State, and indeed in respect to the 
legal eanctiona of every moral government. To tiis error as 
their source, I cannot doubt that the peculiar views of the 
TTniversalist and the Infidel respecting the sanctions of God's 
moral government are to be traced. It is then of essential im- 
I>ortance that we form just views of the supreme law of the 
civil State, if we would clearly discern the difference between 
this law, which as I maintain is the only law of the State that 
has legal sanctions, and those particular legislative enactments 
which have no legal sanctions. 

By the supreme law of the State, I mean that law which 
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is essential to the govemment of the State as a moral govern- 
ment, and the sum of whose requirement of every subject is dis- 
interested benevolence to the State, or an elective preference 
of its highest happiness for its own sake. Or to speak more 
particularly, I mean that law which claims disinterested benev- 
olence to the State from every subject, on the authority of the 
governor or government, and which on the same ground for- 
bids the opposite disposition or principle of action. 

In deciding what the supreme law of the State or of its gov- 
emment ought to be, we may view every one as a distinct and 
separate community. It is true that every State with its gov- 
emment is in fact one of many great communities in the em- 
pire of God, and under his rightful dominion. Contemplating 
it under this aspect, and supposing its highest happiness to be 
inconsistent with that of the whole, the great law of benevo- 
lence to the universe would require such sacrifice of its well- 
being as would be necessary to the highest happiness of the 
whole. But if we suppose its highest happiness to be consist 
ent with that of the whole, then the governor ought, without 
qualification, to aim to secure its highest happiness by requir- 
ing every subject to prefer this end to every other that can 
come into competition with it as an object of preference. This 
supposition, at least as a general principle, with its conseqnence, 
is undoubtedly, as it ought to be, universally assumed as 
just. We may therefore view the State, for our present pur- 
pose, as a distinct and independent community, and its moral 
governor in deciding on the supreme law, as sustaining no 
other or higher relation than that of the guardian and pro- 
moter of the highest happiness of this temporal community. 
This law must be that which we have described as requiring 
of its subjects disinterested benevolence to the State. 

This benevolence must be distinguished from that higher 
principle toward God and his sentient creation which is the 
sum of all virtue or moral excellence. The latter is in no re- 
spect the subject of civil legislation. Civil govemment is in- 
deed an ordinance of God, nothing being more manifest than 
that it is his will that men should exist in society, and be con- 
trolled by that influence which we call civil government, as 
the necessary means of their highest temporal well-being. But 
civil govemment, like the institution of marriage, respects the 
interests of earth and time. It is no part of the function of 
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the civil ruler to laake or to attempt to make his subjects reU- 
giau9 by law. He has in this relation no concern with claim- 
ipg or enfolding benerolence to God or to the sentient universe. 
The entire function of his office is, by his authority, to bring 
every sulgeet to conform to the law of benevolence to the 
State, and tfius to secure its highest happiness as a temporal 
community. It is true indeed that every subject who is disin- 
terestedly benevolent toward the State, knowing his higher 
relations toward God or the sentient universe, may also be so 
toward the latter; and he who is disinterestedly benevolent 
toward the latter, is so toward the former. But the civil ruler, 
as such, has no concern with the conduct of his subjects in this 
higher relation. 

Again : the governor, in deciding the question of obedience 
(H* disobedience to this law, takes cognizance of overt action — 
not indeed, as many seem to suppose, as constituting obedience 
or disobedience, but only as the decisive jpr^w/^ of obedience or 
disobedience to the law. This law, in the estimation of the 
civil ruler, is obeyed by the subject who by overt action fuiv 
nishes no proof that he is actuated by the principle opposite to 
that which the law requires. It is disobeyed, in his estima- 
tion, by him only who shows that he is actuated by the princi- 
ple opposite to that which the law requires. Hence in deciding 
the question of obedience or disobedience, we have this impor- 
tant principle : — Every svibject who oarmot he proved hy overt 
action to he governed hy the principle qfhoatiUty to the Stdte^ 
which is forbidden in the supreme law qftheState^isto he con- 
eidered and treated as cm ohedient subject : — or tJvus : no subject 
who oamiot hy overt action he proved to he actuatedhy thispri/nr 
ciple own he considered a/nd treated as a disobedient subject. 

With these views of the supreme law of the Stat6, we now 
recur to its sanctions. And first, to i^ reward. This may be 
said, in general terms, to consist in the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property of the obedient subject By this I do 
not mean to imply that the subject of the civil law has what 
some call an inalienable right to life, liberty, and property, in 
such a respect that the State by law may not require the vol- 
untary sacrifice of these blessings, when such sacrifice is, as it 
may be, demanded by the public good. Such laws may not 
only be made, but may in some cases be enforced by penalties 
which shall deprive the transgressor not only of property or 
IGo 24 
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liberty, but of life also. Wben therefore I speak of the obe- 
dient Bubject, I speak of one who is obedient to law in every 
form which involves a spirit of loyalty to the State. Hie tnje 
doctrine on tl^s subject is, that civil government is bound to 
the extent of ijts power, so far as it shall be for the general 
good, to protect the life, liberty, and property of the obedient 
subject, with every other blessing of his earthly existence. 

If now we contemplate the nature of that reward, which is 
annexed to the supreme law of the State, and the condition on 
which it is conferred, we cannot fail to see its peculiar charac- 
teristic as a legal sanction. As good in itself, and as the means 
of good, it is obviously the highest good which a civil govern- 
ment can confer on each obedient subject It is conferred 
solely on condition of the subject's obedience to the supreme 
law of the State. It is therefore a plain and unequivocal ex- 
pression of the moral governor's highest approbation of obedi- 
ence to this law. No subject can fail to regard it in this 
light ; nor can he 'do so without considering it as a decisive 
manifestation of that character in the lawgiver which alone 
becomes him as the guardian of a nation's welfare, and which 
alone gives him the right to rule. He may indeed view it as 
so much natural good, and as such, a motive to conformity to 
the claim of law. But he must regard it also as something 
more ; as that which, by manifesting the lawgiver's design to 
secure the highest welfare of the State, gives majesty to his 
law, and inspires reverence for his authority. Otherwise all 
that we call the majesty of law, or the authority of civil gov- 
ernment, is reduced to a mere contract or stipulation of so 
much hire for so much service. But can any man of common 
sense view a wise and faithful administration of civil govern- 
ment under the simple aspect of such a contract i Is there no 
reason for submission to the supreme law of the State exc^t 
to secure the personal benefit of the reward as the fulfillment 
of a contract made solely for the subject's personal advantage! 
Plainly, if civil government, or the supreme law which it ne- 
cessarily involves, is nothing but a stipulation to confer so 
much good for so much good received, let it be called by its 
right name. To call it government or law, or to speak of its 
authority or of its influence as law, is to talk of what has no 
existence. Who is so ignorant, as not to know that the influ- 
ence of law, of government, is a peculiar influence — that when 
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we speak of a king or moral governor as having the inflaence 
of authority, we speak of an influence which is fitted and de- 
signed to command respect and reverence, to secure confiden- 
tial and cheerful submission to his will, and to determine and 
enforce the obligation to obedience ; an influence which ema- 
nates from the sanctions of his law, as manifesting that char- 
acter which alone becomes him as the guardian and promoter 
of a nation's happiness ; an influence which gathers around 
and clothes him with majesty as with a garment? Viewed 
under this relation, as manifesting this character in the gov- 
ernor, the legal reward is necessarily something more than 
merely so much natural good as a motive. It necessarily car- 
ries with it to every mind the conviction of that character 
which gives him a right to rule, and thus ratifies, sanctions his 
authority. Viewed in any other relation, or under any other 
light, it can produce no such effect. Viewed, as many are 
wont to view it, merely as so much natural good designed to 
influence only as a direct motive to secure obedience, it can 
sanction nothing which can be called authority ; it can pro- 
duce nothing which can be called obedience, and can no more 
be viewed as a legal sanction^ than a stipulated equivalent in 
tra£Sc, or than any other benefit conferred as the mere dictate 
of selfishness. But enough has already been said on this point. 
I only ask, how, without manifesting through this reward his 
highest appropation of obedience to the supreme law of the 
State, the governor could manifest a disposition to govern in 
the best manner, or be regarded as doing any thing to estab- 
lish or ratify his authority in the lowest degree ? 

I now proceed to show the same thing in respect to the pen- 
alty of the supreme law of the State, as this is distinguished 
from the penalties annexed to other laws. Here we have the 
same general error to encounter and to remove — ^the error of 
supposing that the penalties annexed to certain particular leg- 
islative enactments, especially to those which forbid such 
crimes as theft, robbery, burglary, &c., have the same design 
and are of the same nature as the penalty annexed to the su- 
preme law of the State — ^the penalty of death. 

I have already had occasion to show, with respect to the 
penalties annexed to some of these particular enactments, that 
they cannot be regarded as legal sanctionSj but must be consider- 
ed as simply so much direct motive in the loss of liberty or prop- 
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ertj, to deter ftom traasgrenioii* And ha^ Imi^ a^if tine 
fine or pecnnkry pnniBlmient impoeed for the iiegle<^ of mili- 
tary duty, or for failure to render an annual acoonnt or fist of 
one's taSEable prcqperty, are not legal sanetions designed to eni- 
tam tlie aadiori^ of the goTemment ; if iiie transgreBsor in 
theee eases is not, in the eye (^the law, an enemy of the State? 
ITthese penalties are designed simply as so much direct motive 
to deter from trani^ressing the statute, why are not tl^ same 
things tnie in req^ect to the short imprisonment whidi is the 
penalty for petty larceny, or the longw one fcH* forg^, 
robbery, and bnr]^aryt What is there to show that the 
government esteems one class of these cases as involving hos- 
tility to the State rather than the other; or the penalties c^ one 
class as legal sanctions rather than the other ; or that the pen- 
alties in both are not designed simply as so much motive to 
deter from transgressing the specified enactments t It is true, 
these penal inflictions differ in the degree of eyil which they 
involve. In some cases the penalty is merely a pecuniary pun- 
ishment or fine ; in others, a fine and a short imprisonment ; in 
others, a short imprisonment only ; in others, a longer impria- 
onment, but limited to a term of years ; and in others, impris- 
onment f(H* life. But all this is consistent with the design that 
each several penalty should infiuence, as simply so much mo- 
tive to prevent transgression. At the same time, in each of 
these cases the essential reward of obedience, the protection 
of hfe, is secured to the subject not less than had he not trans- 
gressed the particular statute. He is still treated as obedient 
to the supreme law of the State. How then can he be regarded 
as an enemy of the State t How can the punishment be de- 
signed to ezpiiBSs the supreme disapprobaticm of the govern- 
ment toward such a subject t What can the punishment in 
every such case be, except so much natural evil in the loss of 
liberty or 'property, or of both, designed simply as motive to 
prevent transgression t 

But in order to fonn eorreet and satisfactory views of this 
subject, in opposition to what are deemed common errors re- 
specting it, it is necessary to examine &ese errors ; at least so 
far as to bring if possible before the mind the precise question 
at issue. 

In respect to the transgression of civil law, a distinction has 
been made between a malum in se and a malum prokihitum. 
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Some luure maintained a difference between the two kinds of 
transgression denoted by this language, and others have denied 
it. As some however have meant one thing by this distinctiun 
and some another, the one class has not always denied what 
the other has maintaiMd. Some have maintained the guilt or 
moral turpitude of all crimes against the State, who yet have 
denied &at this is the ground on whieh the State inflicts penal- 
ties, at least in all cases. Others, with the same view of the 
nature of crimes against the fitate, have maintained that it is 
the ground of pemd inflictions even in all cases. Others, as^ 
serting in words the guilt or moral turpitude of all such 
offenses, but meaning by this merely their tendency to injure 
Ihe State, have maintained that the ground of all eivU pwalties 
is the guilt or moral turpitude of the conduct punished. In 
view of these different opinions, with no one of which am I 
satisfied, it is desirable if possible to expose what is erroneous, 
that we may the more clearly see what is true. 

For this purpose I remark, that in one important sense of the 
language, no transgression of civil law is a maikim ins6. By 
the moralist who considers man^s relations not merely to the 
State but to the senti^it universe, and his consequent subjeo* 
tion to the great law of benevolence toward all, not to love 
one's country or the highest happiness of the State, is justly 
viewed as implying the selfish principle, or a principle of 
hostility not only to the State but to God and his sentient 
creation; and as such, a mahtfjv m sa, There is on the part <^ 
the murderer or the traitor such a palpable violation of this 
great law — there is so much moral wickedness in the case as 
distinguished from the mere tendency of the aet to impair or 
destroy any mere interest of time, that it is natural to feel 
strongly the moral ill-desert or guilt of the transgressor, and to 
conclude without due reflexion, that the civil penalty in the 
csase is threatened and inflicted chiefly if not wholly in relation 
to such ill-desert. But as I have ah-eady shown, with the eon- 
duct of hia subjects in their high relation to their Maker and 
his sentient creation, the civil ruler has no coneem. This law 
does not require the subject to love the State and to seek its 
happiness from a principle of disinterested benevolence to all 
sentient being. He has no right to require such a principle 
<rf his subjects, nor to forbid the opposite. The prohibition of 
tile crime of blasphemy, as an offense against GK>d, by civil 
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law, IB obviously inconsistent with religions liberty, imd tran- 
scends the prerogative of the civil ruler. He can require 
nothing beyond disinterested benevolence to the State, The 
transgression of this law therefore, cannot be esteemed by him 
as involving the violation of the great law of benevolence 
toward the sentient universe, and in this sense a mai/wm in w. 
It may, and for the most part probably does, involve the viola- 
tion of this great law, and is, as such a violation, a malwn in 
se. But the civil ruler can know nothing of its nature car rela- 
tions in this sense. His only concern with it as a civil ruler, 
is as a malwn inae in another relation — in its reUxtion to the 
StaU. 

In this view of the subject the present question is not, 
whether he who violates any law of the State, either a law 
which forbids murder, or one which forbids petty larceny, 
or one which forbids turning to the left when meeting another 
on the highway, acts morally wrong in the sight of Gk)d, or in 
the court of conscience — ^in other words, violates the great law 
of benevolence toward all sentient being. The civil law has 
no concern at all with this question. Further, the present 
question is not whether the executive or overt act involved in 
the violation of every enactment of the State tends in some 
limited degree to impair the well-being of the State ; that it 
has this tendency is readily conceded. But the present ques- 
tion is, whether the lawgiver or moral governor of the State 
considers the subject, whatever law of the State he violates, as 
therein violating the supreme law of the State, and thus guilty 
of a mal/wm in sein relation to the State. -When one violates 
a law whose penalty is death, as the law which forbids treason 
or murder, the government confessedly considers him as trans- 
gressing the supreme law of the State. Does the government 
form the same estimate of him who violates any other law, or 
any law whose penalty is not death ? The violation of the law 
which forbids treason or murder, or of any law whose just 
penalty is death, it is conceded is a violation of the supreme 
law of the State, involving a principle of action fatal to the 
well-being, and even to the existence of the State, and is there- 
fore in the view of the government a mahim in sein relation 
to the State. But is this the view which it takes of the violation 
of any law to which it has not annexed the penalty of death ? 
Does it view the executive or overt act involved in the viola- 
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tiou of any such law as proof of a principle of hostility to the 
State i or does it view it merely as a malum prohibitum — a 
violation ot a rule designed by some penal evil annexed as 
simply so much motive to prevent the forbidden action as in 
8ome limited degree injurious to the State, and this without the 
least reference to, or implication of a principle of hostility to 
the State on the part of the violator? This is obviously the 
question at issue ; and to show that the violation of a civil law 
not having the penalty of death,is not in the view of the gov- 
ernment a violation of the supreme law of the State, is to show 
that it is simply a violation of such a rule of action 9s I have 
now described : to show that it is not a m^v/m in, sem relation 
to &e State, is to show that it is merely a malvmfi prohtbitv/m. 

I remark then, that the bare statement of the fact carries its 
evidence op the face of it It is one of the most obvious and 
familiar facts, that the overt act forbidden by any such civil 
enactment as we now speak of, is not considered by the govern- 
ment either as the violation, or as the proof of the violation of 
the supreme law of the State. What civil government entitled 
-to respect ever esteemed such an overt act as evincing the same 
malignant principle of action toward the State which is evinced 
by the overt action involved in treason or murder? The prin- 
eiple which refuses te perform militery duty, or to turn to the 
right as the law directs, or which steals a melon from a garden 
to gratify the appetite, or a ribbon from the shop .te adorn a 
head-dress, is not in the eye of the civil law the same that 
would spread anarchy and death through the State. It may 
be indeed — probably often is — in the view of God and of truth, 
such a principle. But the civil law — the government of the 
State — does not, nor is it authorized so te esteem it; nor does it 
intend that its subjects should so esteem it. IS'othing plainly 
would be more abhorrent te the universal sense and reason of 
men than that it should be so considered. Nothing would more 
justly provoke revolution than such a practical estimate of these 
offenses by the government of a St^e. These acts then are 
not in the eye of civil law mala in se in relation to the State, 
but simply mala prohtbita. 

But it may be asked, is it so in respect to the violation of all 
this class of legislative enactments; particularly is it so in 
respect to the act of robbery or of burglary? I answer by 
asUng why it is not so in these cases? Is it that these acts 
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involve a peculiar degree <^ moral turpUiuie ecaroelj kes than 
the overt acta involved in treason and mnrder! Be it so; bat 
with this the civil law has no concern. It has no right to 
prohibit it or to require its opposite as snoh. Here lies the 
great imperfection of civil government compared with amoral 
government, administered by omniscienee. It has no imemiig 
insight into the hmnan heart, and is therefore ntt^lydisqaati- 
fied to determine so great a question, as whether a man is 
benevolent or selfish in his high relations to his Maker and htt 
sentient creation ; or whether one according to this- standnd is 
a good man or a bad man. If its decisions respected this qnea* 
tion, it would be obliged in some supposable cases to d^:einmne 
that to be murder which would not be murder* For who ^all 
say that the good man (as mimy believe David t6 have been 
when he killed Uriah) may not, in the eye of the civil law, 
commit murder ? If this be so, then ev^i the crime ^ murder, 
as viewed by the civil law, does not necessarily involve die 
opposite of the benevolent principle towud GtoA and v his 
sentient creation. It can be viewed as involving at mo^ the 
opposite of the benevolent principle toward the State. Benev-^ 
olence toward the State as a limited affection may be perfect; 
that is, it may be a disposition to sacrifice every thing which 
can come into competition with its object^— in a mind, whidi in 
relation to the universe, is perfectly selfish — just as benevolence 
in a parent, or in one of a company of highwaymen toward a 
limited community, may be perfect in a perfectly selfidi mind. 
And yet such benevolence toward the State woxild be, and 
must be regarded by the government as periect obedience to 
the supreme law of the State. The civil law therefore can 
require, in respect to the principle of action, nothing but be- 
nevolence toward the State, and this may be either timt which 
is dictated by that higher principle of benevolence to all sen- 
tient being, or it may be merely a limited and therefore a 
selfish principle — a merely selfish benevolence toward the State. 
Of course civil government in annexing its penalties to the 
laws against robbery and burglary, and indeed against treascm 
and murder, has no concern with th6 mond turpUttds of these 
crimes. The only thing which it knows and contemplates as 
crime, is crime against the State ; and the only crime against 
the State which is a malum in se^ is one which involves a prin- 
ciple of action hostile to the welfare and existence of theStatO} 
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aad is pvoyed to be sadi hy averi action which tends to deetroj 
tbe Bti^ The oolj question then is this — does the overt act 
in robbery or burglary evince in the eye of the law this prin- 
ciple of hostility to the State ? Does either of these crimes in 
die view of civil government involve the same principle of 
action in relation to the State, which is involved in treason ox* 
ia murder} Uns we think will not be pretended in regard to 
the negleet of military duty, nor in regard to an act of petty 
larceny. But how does robbery or burglary differ in this 
respect from either of these violations of law ? Only as they 
tend to diminish the public good in a greater though still in a 
liinited degree; a degree however which still falls immeasum* 
bly short of that in which the principle involved in treason or 
OQurder tends to diminish it. The direct mischief of petty 
larceny, of robbery, and of burglary is in one respect the 
8ame---tbe loss of property by its rightful possessor. Bobbery 
and burglary in some oases may be justly regarded as tending, 
ixidirecily to greater evil, espeedally as awakening a reasonable 
appreb»3sian of the loss of life. Neither however, correctly 
^fined, involves an intent to kill. Keither, in the view (^ the 
law, involves a principle of hostility to the State, nor is incon- 
sistent with that benevolence toward the State whicli consti* 
tutes obedience to its supreme law. The law still throws its 
protecticHi aix>und the life and the property of the transgressor, 
thus giving to him the essential reward of an obedient subject 
to the supreme law of the State. It inay deprive him of liberty 
for a term of years, or for life, asd thus pn^rlysinfliot upon 
him a severer penalty than it inflicts for minor offenses of the 
same ckss. .Still he is considered and treated as essentially an- 
obedient subject He is not considered as. actuated by a prin* 
ciple hostile to the wdfare and existence of the State, nor as 
disobedient to the supreme law of the State. There is no 
proof, nothing which can be regarded as proof, that he is. His 
offense is not viewed by the government as a nKzhim msein 
relation to the State. The penalty he incurs is not designed as 
a legal sanotion-*-designed as a direct proof and ratification of 
the authority of the government. On the contrary, his offense 
is plainly viewed by the law simply as a mcJ/wm prolMUmh. 
Its punishment is designed to deter from tran^ression merely 
as BO much motive. Nor is there any principle by which the 
civil law can form any other estimate of eidier of the crimes 
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nnder consideration, or of any other of the same class, which 
would not require that it should form the same estimate of an 
act of petty larceny, or of neglecting to perform militery 
duty.* 

But it may be said, that the violation of any law of the State 
involves a principle of action equally remote from a spirit of 
loyalty to the government, and equally hostile to the welfaM 
and even to the existence of the State, with that involved in trear 
son or murder. I have no occasion to depreciate the evil, 
tendency of the principle or of the overt act involved in any 
of the violations of civil law. Let it then be admitted, that in 
a just moral estimate — in that estimate which truth makes and 
which God will make — ^forgery, robbery ,burglary, petty larceny, 
and all other offenses against civil law, violate those civil rights 
on which the security and well-being of human society depend ; 
that as the legitimate consequence, all industry and trade must 
decline, the sources of subsistence fail, the authority of law 
«id with it the only foundation of society be subverted, and 
the country be deserted and reduced to desolation ; that as he 
who is unjust in thid least is unjust also in much, so he who 
commits any, the least offense against the State, is actuated by 
a principle which tends to lay waste human society and human 
existence ; — ^I say let it be admitted that in a just moral estima- 
tion all this is true ; but the question returns, does the law — 
does the government of the State form this estimate of things ; 
or rather, are they authorized to form this estimate of itS Is 
the overt act proof of such a principle t If so, why are not 
all these offenses placed on a level in respect to penalty i If 
the object of penalty is the same, and this object is to support 
the authority of law, why is not the same penalty which is ne- 
cessary for this purpose in one case necessary in every case ? 
If such is the estimate of any of this class of crimes, then it is 
the estimate of all of them, and the petty thief and the bmglar 
in the eye of the law, and according to the only just estimate 
by the civil ruler, deserve the same penalty, — ^nay, more ; he 
who pilfers the most trivial article from a shop-door is in the 

o The Spartan law authorizing theft, the patriarchal permigsioii of polygamy, 
and the Mosaic permission of divorce, show that these things are not deemed 
hostile to the State as are acts of treason, in their own nature as overt acts, and 
that they are forbidden by civil law, not as mala in w but as mala prohUbHa^ or 
being in some degree injurious to the State. 
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eye of the law as truly an enemy of the State and proree 
himself to be so, as he who betrays his country to a conqueror 
to be desolated by his armies. The government of course 
which does not visit every diversity of offense with equal pen- 
rity, even with that which is necessary to sustain its authority, 
is recreant to its trust. And yet, plainly no government that 
^ould do this could command the respect and confidence of 
its subjectB, or be regarded by them otherwise than as in the 
highest degree oppressive and tyrannical, and as having no 
authority. ' 

But the error we are opposing rests entirely on the assump- 
tion,that civil government proceeds in annexing its penalties 
to laws according to a just moral estimation of offenses ; for in 
no other estimation can these offenses be equalized in their 
evil tendency. Viewed in their tendency to bring detriment 
to the State, as this tendency pertains to the overt action or to 
the principle involved, it is obvious that they are not equally 
injurious. That they are so in the tendency which pertains to 
overt action will not be pretended : that they are so^ in the 
tendency which pertains to the principle, is no more credible 
according to the mode in which civil government judges and 
must judge of the principles of action. It can judge of these, 
only as they are manifested through the medium of executive 
or overt action. It can decide that a principle of hostility to 
the State exists, only when the overt action is such as to be the 
decisive proof of such a principle ; and they can decide that 
the overt action is the decisive proof of such a principle, only 
when the overt action cannot be accounted for by being traced 
to any other principle. Can then the overt acts of neglecting 
military duty, of pilfering from a shop, of taking a man's 
purse on the highway, or of entering his house by breaking a 
window or a door and plundering it of its plate, be traced to 
no other principle than that of hostility to the government 
and the State! Do such transgressors of law manifest the 
same deadly principle of hostility to the happiness and the 
existence of the State,a8 that of the traitor and the murderer! 
Ib such the estimation of the principle formed by an enlight- 
ened civil government or community! "Would not such a 
judgment be wholly unauthorized — ^flagrantly unjust ! Cannot 
the overt action involved in any of these minor transgressions 
be accounted for consistently with a principle of obedience to 
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the supreme law of the State, from the weakness of the princi- 
ple and the force of temptation t Does not every enlightened 
government thns account for them t Do not the penalties for 
such offenses inflicted bj ev^y such government place this 
point beyond all dispute, by showing that nothing is aimed at 
by these penalties except the mere prevention of crime ? 

Again: this view of the particular enactments id further 
confirmed by the diversity in the degree of their penalties, and 
the grounds of this diversity. Were the design of these pun* 
ishmenta to uphold the authority of the government, no reason 
can be given why the same penalty should not be inflicted, how- 
ever diverse the cases. On the contrary, the most decisive rea'* 
son exists why the penalty should be the same in degree in all 
cases ; for the degree of penalty necessary to this end in one case 
is necessary in all cases. Instead of annexing these penalties on 
this principle, every wise civil government greatly diversifies 
them, and without the remotest reference to this principle, 
and entirely on other grounds. One ground is the tendency 
of the offense to bring detriment to the State; another is 
the facility with which the crime can be perpetrated ; and an* 
other is the facility of escape by the perpetrator. These things 
are ccwisistent only with the supposition, that the principle which 
regulates these punishments, is their necessity for preventing 
the violation of these statutes by the influence of motive only* 
Accordingly, in some cases the violation of one of these stat- 
utes, which is far less injurious in its direct result than the 
violation of another, is visited with a severer penalty. No 
enlightened civil government in annexing a penalty to any one 
of these statutes, proceeds on the principle of pi«venting abso- 
lutely its violation and the mischief which in a single instance 
it brings to tJie State ; but is guided also by the frequency with 
which the violation is Kkely to occur, increasing the severity 
of the penalty as may be requisite to diminish the frequency 
of the offense. In some cases it even proceeds on the principle 
of not punishing at all, especially when the crime can be pre- 
vented by other means with greater success. In other cases 
these punishments are designed chiefly as reforming influences. 
Such are the principles which pervade the whole system of 
penal Jurisprudence in respect to the class of statutes under 
consideration; -and: they show that their violation is not re- 
garded by the government as a violation of the supreme law 
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<^ the land or as a mahmh m ^e in relaticai to the Btate, but as 
a rruiltm^ ]^hihit/wni ; that the design of these penalties is not 
directly to sanction the aathority and sustain the. majesty of 
law, but merely to prevent the violation forbidden by so much 
motive. 

Once mor^ : these particular enactments are not enf(»*ced 
by any thing which can be properly called legal sanctions. 
Ko reward whatever is promised to obedience to this class of 
enactmentSy either directly or indirectly, which can be properly 
called Of legal swncUon. It cannot be said that the protection 
of life, liberty, and property is made to dep^id on conformity 
to any one of them, for the subject who disobeys any one of 
them is entitled to this reward in every substantial respect 
He is as fully protected in respect to his life, the essential legal 
reward of obedience to the law of the State, as had he not 
transgressed the statute; while he is deprived of liberty, or 
property, or both, only in some limited degree, which is requi- 
site to create a suitable motive to obedience. The degree of 
liberty or property which he loses by transgression, is all that 
he would possess and enjoy by obedience, and all that can be 
called the reward of obedience in the case. But this merely 
cannot be regarded as sufficient to give, nor as designed to give 
authority to the law of a State. It cannot have nor be sup- 
posed to have any other influence than that of so much motive 
to secure obedience, and therefore cannot be a legal sanc- 
tion. That reward which has the influence of a legal sanction 
is giveti, in every substantia respect, to the transgressing sub- 
ject. It is given virtually, given in principle, so given to every 
subject, that he is truly esteemed a rewarded subject who, 
whether he has violated one of these particular enactments or 
not, cannot be proved to have violated the supreme law of the 
State. Every other subject is considered, by the civil law as 
an obedient subject, and rewarded accordingly. Unless he can 
be proved to have violated this law, he is considered and treat- 
ed as an obedient subject, whatever other law he may have vio- 
lated. Obedience therefore to any one of these enactments 
receives no reward which can be called a l^al sanction. Again : 
no one of these enactments is enforced by any punishment 
which can be properly called a legal sanction. This will not, 
we think, be pretended in respect to those whose penalties con- 
sist in some slight pecuniary punishment, or even in a few 
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weeks of comfortable impriflomnent K it be claimed in re- 
spect to any o{ the pnnislunents under consideratioa, it will be 
in respect to imprisonment for life. This penalty to a man who 
loves liberty, and who has possessed and enjoyed it under the 
institutions of a free government, and especially who has learned 
to form those lofty notions of it which so much pains is taken 
to cherish and to exaggerate — ^notions in which one identifies 
himself and his liberty with the millions of his countiy and 
their liberty through all generations to die end of time — to sudi 
a man imprisonment for life would be a grievous penalfy. lib- 
erty to him has afforded its rich and manifold blessings— bless- 
ings which need no exaggeraticm to be highly prized. It is a 
blessing greatly increased in his estimation by habitual enjoy- 
ment, and the loss of it is justly ranked among the sorest ca- 
lamities of earth and time. For these reasons however, the 
penalty of imprisonment for life is seldom, perhaps never, in- 
curred by such a man. For £he most part at least it is incurred 
only by those who, by its loss, scarcely incur an evil to deplore, 
but rather make a change for the better. Their food, their 
lodging, and their raiment — all essential supplies of their wants, 
are more sure, more comfortable, more abundant ; their society 
more congenial, their fnendships more intimate, their real 
character and reputation less burdensome, their standing so 
nearly that of equality as to be no longer ii'ksome, either through 
envy or a sense of degradation ; in short, for the most part it 
seems not too much to say, that imprisonment for life, to its 
proper subjects, is almost an improvement of their condition 
and an increase of their enjoyments. So much truth is there 
in this, that it is a common remark concerning one of this class 
of men in the confinement of the strong walls of his prison, 
*' He is better off than were he at liberty." I make these re- 
marks not to undervalue the blessing of civil liberty to those 
who know how to use and enjoy it, but to show how compara- 
tively inferior, not to say insignificant a thing it is to that class 
in the community who put it at hazard by the commission of 
crime ; which shows, by the way, how ignorant of the princi- 
ples of human action are those pretended reformers of social 
life, who exalt the influence of imprisonment for life to prevent 
the murderer's work above that of the penalty of death. I 
charitably hope the former would suffice to deter them from 
the crime of blood, who are so powerfully restrained by a 
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thonfitnd other influences. But how they forget, that if there 
he any thing that shakes the^sonl of a confirmed villain, it is 
the expectation of approaching death ; the prospective horrors 
that give such a wrench to the mental organs, as to crush the 
rising purpose of blood. 

In view then of the comparative insignificance of imprison- 
ment for life in the estimation of those who are likely to incur 
the penalty, I ask, can it operate or be designed to operate as 
a legal sanction ? Is it, with all the blessings which it leaves 
unimpaired, a direct and decisive expression of that disappro- 
bation which is demanded for the violation of the supreme law 
of the State i Can it be supposed to be intended as such an 
expression ! It may indeed serve to show indirectly^ and when 
the want of it would show the contrary, that the governor is 
not indifferent to the welfare of the State. But is it such a di- 
rect and decisive expression of abhorrence as is due to rebellion 
against the State ! Plainly, the penalty shows that the govern- 
ment does not so esteem the crime ; that the crime is not in the 
eye of the law a malv/m in, m, but a mdl/wnh prohibitv/ni^ and 
that the penalty is designed to influence as so much motive, 
imd not as a legal sanction. 

With this view then of the punishments annexed to the par- 
ticular statutes under consideration, I now recur to the penalty 
of the supreme law of the State, which is deoith. And here I 
cannot but remark what I think is strikingly shown in what 
has been already said, how exceedingly prone men are in form- 
ing opinions on the present subject, to overlook the main facts, 
even every thing which essentially belongs to the subject 
What account, in their various theories and speculations con- 
cerning civil offenses and their punishments, has been made of 
the supreme law of the State and of its penal sanction { And 
yet if there is a moral government over the State, there is such 
a law involved in the very nature of such a government ; and 
if there is such a law, it has its peculiar penal sanction, and if 
it has its peculiar legal sanction, that sanction, in view of the 
preceding discussion, must be the penalty of death. Death 
must be the penalty of the supreme law of the State, or that 
law has no penalty. What then is the nature and design of 
this pen^ty ! I answer generally, that death to man as a being 
of earth and time, is justly regarded as the supreme evil, and 
as such is annexed to the supreme law of the State for the 
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piupote of gappordng the aadioritj c£ that law ; that jbi, » a 
penal sanction^ or as the direct and decisive froot or e^prettifHii 
of the lawgivcor's hi^est disapprobation of dieobedienee. The 
general proof of thie is, that if this be not the design of this f&k- 
altj, then the sapreme law of the State has no sanction, and cf 
eonrse has no anthcnity. The penalties annexed to other laws, 
those particular enactments whose Tiolataons are merdj WMla 
proMbitOj are not as we have seen legal sancti&ns— axe in no 
respect designed to support the author!^ of goyemment as the 
direct and decisive proof of it If th^fore this is not the 
design of the penalty of death, then there is no penalty what- 
ever annexed to law with this design. The law of the State 
has no sanction. There is, and can be no evidence in the form 
of penal sanction of the governor's authority. Whatever pro- 
vieion he may have made by other statutes for the welfare of 
the State, he has furnished no direct and decisive proof of his 
authority in the form of the requisite penal sancticHi. On the 
contrary, by his failure to furnish this proof, he furnishes deci- 
sive proof that he has no authority or right to rule, and thus 
creates on the part of his subjects the right of revolution, i 
There being no penal sanction, there is of course no law and 
no government Nor can any penalty of the supreme law 
adopted by an enlightened civil government, which is leas than 
the penalty of death, be a penal sanction. The reason is, that 
every other penalty involves, as we have seen, the essential, 
virtual reward of obedience, viz., the protection of life, and to 
a greater or less extent otber blessings. The lawgiver there- 
fore, by annexing any less penalty than death to the supreme 
law of the State, becomes the patron of rebellion against the 
government of the State. Whether therefore the penalty of 
death be fitted or adapted to the end specified or not, it is 
either designed to answer this end by the moral governor, or 
he does nothing to support his authority ; but does that which 
in his own view, and in that of his subjects, unless disquali- 
fying ignorance is his apology, utterly subverts his author- 
ity. If either himself or his subjects regard hia authority as 
supported by the requisite penal sanction, they must regard it 
as supported by the penalty of death,as the direct and decisive 
expression and proof of that supreme disapprobatiim of disobe- 
dience which is necessary to his authority. 
The next question respects the adaptation or fitness of the 
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end aimed at on llie part of the governor. Is it adapted or 
fitted directly and decisively to express and prove his highest 
disapprobation of disobedience to the supreme law of his gov- 
ernment ! And here assuming it to be, as it undeniably is the 
penalty of this law, there can be np ground of hesitation in 
regard to its fitness to the end designed but one — ^viz«, that 
death without torture is not, in strictest accuracy of speech, the 
highest degree of natural evil which the governor can inflict 
for disobedience. Hence it may be inferred, that it is not in- 
flicted as the direct and decisive expression and proof of his 
highest disapprobation of disobedience to his supreme law, but 
as merely so much direct motive to deter from disobedience. 
Admitting that in the strictest use of language, deaUi is not the 
highest degree of evil possible ki the case, there are three sup- 
positions to be made and considered. One is, that on this 
aeeount it is not viewed either by the governor or his subjects, 
according to the true mode of judging in the case, as any ex- 
pression and proof of his disapprobation of disobedience what- 
ever, and that it is not designed to be such an expression by 
the governor, nor to be so regarded by his subjects. On this 
supposition it follows, that civil government is not in the lowest 
sense a moral government There is nothing in it, either in the 
view of the govemw or of his subjects, which answers to the 
idea of authority. There is no evidence from the penalty, and 
dierefore n(me from any source, that he has the least degree of 
disapprobation of disobedience, and therefore none that he has 
a right to rtile ; but decisive proof that he has no such right. 
Another supposition is, that the governor and bis subjects^ 
according to the true mode of judging in the case, regard the 
penalty as expressing some degree of disapprobation of dis- 
obedience, but not the highest On this supposition there 
can be no ground of confidence in his character — ^no ground for 
befieving that possessing both the judicial and executive power, 
he will not sacrifice the State, rather than sacrifice the life of 
the traitor that wars on its welfare, and its existence. To test 
the truth of this, let the fact be supposed, that he refuses to 
execute the traitor or the murderer, because he is his friend or 
favorite, or even his son, and would public sentiment reproach 
him merely for not employing so much motive to deter others 
from the crime ; or would it react on his character, and pro- 
nounce him in this respect disqualified for his oflice, and having 
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no authority ? A third supposition is, that according to the 
tme mode of judging in the case, botli the governor and his 
sabjects regard the penalty of death as a direct and decisive 
expression of his highest disapprobation of disobedience to the 
supreme law of the State, and as such a legal sanction. This 
plainly is the only supposition consistent with anything on the 
part of the governor which can be regarded as authority ; or 
with the doctrine that civil government is a moral government, 
in that sense in which all men ought, and in which common 
sense does regard it as a moral government 

But here the question arises, how can the penalty of death 
without torture, be justly or properly regarded as a direct and 
decisive expression of the governor's highest disapprobation 
of disobedience? I answer, that death, in the common con- 
ceptions of all men, is the supreme evil to man. It is, as it 
were constantly, in common speech, and of course in the com- 
mon conceptions of men, distinguished as the greatest of evils 
to man considered as a being of earth and time. It is emphat- 
ically familiarized as such to all minds. The idea of it is an 
idea of so great an evil — when it occurs, its object so absorbs 
thought, by its own magnitude and certainty, that suflfering as 
an attendant circumstance is unthought of as enhancing the 
evil. The moral governor conforms to this universal and fa- 
miliar conception o£ the human mind, and when he would im- 
press every subject with his highest disapprobation of disobe- 
dience to his supreme law, he makes that evil which in their 
common and familTar conceptions is signalized as the greatest, 
the supreme evil, the expression and the proof of his disap- 
probation. What so natural, what so fitted to his design? He 
knows their conception of the evil, and is sure of the judgment 
which they will form of the degree of his disapprobation of 
disobedience to his law, when thus measured by death as its 
penalty. They know how the language ought to be interpret- 
ed. He knows how it will be interpreted. By making death, 
which is universally regarded as the supreme evil to man as a 
being of earth and time, he shows himself the mortal enemy of 
rebellion against his throne, and in the most, or rather, in the 
only natural, obvious, and impressive mode, manifests the 
highest disapprobation of disobedience to his supreme law, 
which he can feel toward any object which can come into com- 
petition with it as an object of disapprobation. He thus shows 
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the feelings and the cliaracter on which his anthority de- 
pends. 

Thns I have attempted to show, that the view which has 
been before given of the nature of die legal sanctions of a per- 
fect moral government, is sabstantiallj that which is entertain- 
ed bj men, of the sanctions of the supreme law of the State. 
If we find in the wisest admininstration of human government 
some occasional departures from the rigor of the principles 
contended for, still tbe principles themselves are most distinctly 
recognized. Every sudi departure is so obviously the result 
of the necessary imperfection of a human administration, in 
connection with the comparative inferiority of the interests to 
be protected, not to say of its corruption, as clearly to show 
that no such departures can mar the moral adminiBtration of 
an infinitely p^ect Being,(whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and of whose dominion there is no end). Here no 
departure from the exact principles of truth and righteousness 
can result from weakness or error, or indifference to the end to 
be accomplished. The magnitude of the interests concerned, 
the value of the law as the means of securing these interests, 
the ill desert of transgression, the relation and the authority 
of the lawgiver, and the sanctions of his authority, are to be 
estimated not by the standard of earth and time, but by that 
of eternity. And what can truth, and wisdom, and goodness 
demand, in the government of a kingdom, where every act of 
every subject is virtually either the perfect happiness or per- 
fect misery of all ; what but a full and unqualified manifesta- 
tion of the benevolence of Him that sitteth on the throne, in 
his highest approbation of right, and his highest disapprobation 
of wrong moral action! How can such a manifestation be 
made except through natural good and natural evil as the sanc- 
tions of his law ? 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EVIDia^OE FOR DrVTOI BEYELAIIOS, 
AND ESPEOIALLY THE ABGUKEFT JBOK HIBAOJ^S. ^ 



, asiliMi mliBclM-M oaatnrj to exp«ritno«.— <b An M|wbW«f proot-r-i UiMUr the drfwnnNnwi; 

aud, 5. Are therefore tfedlble.— To eomplMe tbe Mf UM witt the litstoriett namtiYe nnist be 

•b««B te be tmer tad ft* Mtkore Iaiplred4 
It to argttd that erenu like the reoorded mlraolee here been wrooghi— Atoo bj Dr. Obehnen* theft 

mlreolee niey be wroogbt bj other belDgs then Ood.— Tbto opinion eontrorerted : 1. At Ineon- 

iMent wMi the proper meMing ef the worA ; % At«M»vertfaf the ol^eet H BtfiMtos ; KAm 

deetltnte of proof; end, 4 At oppoeed bj reeeon and the Berlptnrei^ 

It is essential to the argninent for a divine rerdatioii, Hat 
the facts related, the imrades^ should be shown to be credible, 
since if miracles, as the opposers of revelation maintain, are 
incredible, not onlj no argnment from the miracles alleged can 
be derived, bnt the whole argmnent for a Tevelation is weak- 
ened, if not subverted, by the narration of such eventB. • ^ 

On the <][ttestion whether the Bcriptoral miradee are laered* 
ible, I propose to show^- 

1. What a miracle is ; and, 

2. That a scriptural miracle is no more incredible lium a 
common event 

1. What is a miracle? Different answers have be^i given 
to this question. As a general answer, comprising -others 
which have been given, I dionld say : A miracle is an event 
which can be accomited for only by ascribing it to afreet di*- 
vine agency ; or which cannot be accounted for by ascribing 
it to any law of nature, or to the agency or action of any cre- 
ated agent or cause. 

By nature^ in this connection, I mean created beings or 
things. By a law of nature, I mean that established course or 
order of things or events which depends solely on the constitu- 
tion, properties, or nature of any created thing, and which ad- 
mits of no deviation by any created power. By a demotion 
from a law of nature, I mean any departure from or alteration 
of such a law, whether it includes or involves a suspension, or 
counteraction, or violation of the law. A miracle then essen- 
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tially cUfTerB from every other event, as it involves a devioHon 
from some law of nature as now explained. 

How we are to determine whether an event is a miracle or 
not, or whether it actually involves a deviation from a law of 
nature, we diall inquire elsewhere. What I nowaffirm is, that 
no event can be a miracle which does not involve^ and that 
every event is a miracle which does involve, a deviation from 
any law of nature. 

It may be well to remark still f urth^, that by laws of nature 
I do not mean merely that order of created things by which 
certain changes are produced in certain circumstances, but also 
that order or course of things by which certain changes are 
not produced, or by which they continue as they are, or pro- 
duce no changes whatever. Thus it is as truly a law of nature 
that a dead man should remain dead, as timt a living man 
should die when wounded in the heart ; that a man born blind, 
or without eyes, should not be made to see by a word or by 
the application of day and spittle, is a law of nature ; that five 
baves and two small fishes should not be augmented into a 
quantity of food sufficient to feed five thousand men, is a law 
of nature ; that men cast into a fi!ery furnace seven times heat- 
ed should be burned, is a law of nature. Now though each of 
these laws of nature may in some respect differ from every 
other, y^t all of them are the result of the nature of things, and 
are established and determined by it ; and the opposite event 
in each instance would involve a deviation from the law of na- 
ture which pertains to that particular instance. 

Some definitions of a miracle given by able writers on the 
subject demand a brief consideration. Ihus we are told by 
Mr. Home, in his Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, " tliat it is essential to a miracle that it be accompanied 
with a previous notice or declaration that it is performed ac- 
cording to the purpose and by the power of God, for the proof 
or evidence of some doctrine, or in attestation of the authority 
or divine mission of some particular person." The same 
thing is included in this writer's definition of a miracle. I 
deem this an error which counts in ccmfounding what is or 
may be always an attendant of a miracle, or may be requisite 
to complete die proof of a miracle with an element essential 
to a miracle. That the accompaniment of the previous notice 
or declaration specified, is no part or essential element of a mir- 
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acle, is obviotiB from the consideration, that the same event 
without snch an accompaniment would be and must be re- 
garded as a miracle. The event actually involving a deviation 
from a law of nature, would ipso facto be a mirade, whether 
any proof of its being a miracle were famished or not 

Again : Dr. Brown, in his Essay on Cause and Effect, de- 
nies that a miracle involves a violation of the laws of nature. 
This denial he rests on the strange and mistaken assnmptioa 
that the word natv/re includes all existence both created and 
uncreated. From this assumption it follows indeed that diere 
can be no such thing as a miracle considered as involving a 
violation o^ or a deviation from a law of nature ; for plainly 
in tMs import of the word natwre^ every event must have a 
cause i/n, nature^ L e., a natwral cause. It is impossible that 
any event should not have an adequate cause. If God himself 
be included under the term ncdmre^ then no event can be above 
nature, or be supernatural. I need not say that nothing can 
justify Dr. Brown in ^ving that comprehensive meaning to 
the word ncUnire which includes all existence, even God himself. 
He certainly must have known that the word not only in all 
correct usage, but especially in the conmion definition of a 
miracle, is used to exclude the Creator, and to denote simply 
the range of created existence. God and nature are obviously 
distinguished, because God is supposed to do what naivre can- 
not. These remarks expose the futility of what this writer de- 
signed to show, that a violation of die laws of nature is a violation 
of the great principle, that every event must have an adequate 
cause. For how is this principle violated by maintaining that 
an event is not produced by any secondary cause, and is there- 
fore produced by God's agency f All Dr. Brown's reasoning 
to show, that if a miracle be a violation of the laws of nature 
its reality could never be proved by testimony, because this 
supposes that the great principle of cause and effect is dispensed 
with, is owing to a strange mistake respecting the import of the 
phrase " laws of nature." 

But this false reasoning is not the worst consequence of his 
mistake. According to his definition, the reality of a miracle 
can never be evinced to the human mind. His definition of a 
miracle is, that it is an event whose peculiar antecedent is the 
will of God. How then, if this is its only peculiarity, is an 
event ever to be shown to be a miracle, i. e., to be an event 
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whose antecedent is the will of God f Why may not the will of 
God be the antecedent of one event as well as of another ? Surely 
there must be some criterion of distinguishing an event which 
has this antecedent from one which has it not, or we are not 
entifled to refer one to the will of God any more than another. 
What then is this criterion ? What, unless the event by some pe- 
culiarity authorizes the conclusion that it cannot be produced by 
any created agent or cause ? If we cannot decide this in view 
of the nature and circumstances of the event, then plainly we 
cannot decide that it is not brought to pass by some created 
agent or cause, and of course cannot trace it to the will of God. 
If we can decide this, then the event, and the only one which 
can be truly traced to the will of God as its antecedent, is an 
event which cannot be brought to pass by any created cause, 
and which is above nature. This is its grand peculiarity ; that 
without which, there can be no warrant for ascribing it to the 
will and power of GKhL In other words, a miraculous event 
is one which is a violation o^ or a deviation from the laws of 
nature. Gall it by ^at name or define it as we will, this pe- 
culiarity must be assumed respecting it, or the inference of a 
divine interposition in the production of the event can never 
be authorized. I only add, that all correct usage sanctions this 
application of the phrase laws of natttrej that the peculiar 
views started on this point by Dr. Brown resulted from his pe- 
culiar notions of a cause, and any controversy on the topic 
must be a mere logomachy, as the phrase was never before 
used in the sense which he has given it. 

2. Miracles are credible. 

There is a strong presumption against a miracle, simply con- 
sidered. The principle applied to all secondary causes on which 
this presumption rests is, that the same canises m the same 
circumstances procluce the same ^ects. On this principle Mr. 
Hume maintains that miracles are incredible and incapable of 
proof from testimony. Nor can I hesitate to say, that in my 
opinion his argument on the subject, or the principle on which 
it rests, has not been successfully refuted, at least not in every in- 
stance. On this particular topic his most prominent antagonist, 
Dr. Campbell, has failed. I do not here speak of the entire 
treatise of Dr. Campbell, but only of that part of it in which 
he maintains the abstract principle, that testimony to facts which 
are contrary to aU experience is entitled to credit 
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Nor when I speak of tlie presomptioii against mirades sim- 
plj considered, do I mean tiiat a case may not be sopposed^in 
which we shonld reasonably hesitate to4iay that there is not a 
miracle, but that no case can be easily supposed in whidi a 
violation of the laws of nature is implied, nd ia wMdi I caa 
be reasonably required to believe in this violation, jobelt on 
verbal or written assertions. A case in which I might be pei^ 
plexed can very easily be imagined, but after all it appears to 
me, that I shonld either reasonaUy feel that I did not Imow all 
the facts in the case, and on this ground should still withhold 
my faith, or I should presume that there were oircumsUmces, 
which removed what would otherwise render the narration 
incredible. 

The mental assurance of laws of nature and of their uniforms 
ity in the future as well as in the past, is evinced by an expe- 
rience so uniform and so extensive, as to be scarcdy inferior to 
that given by ovr senses of the reality of external things. And 
so it must be, or it is absurd to talk of a miracle; for what is a 
miracle if not an event contarary to all .experience except of 
itself, and incredible therefore just in a d^;ree proportioned te 
our assurance of the future uniformity of nature's laws? 

Miracles AsseontrcMy to eooperienoe^ and must be thus viewed 
so long as the question of their reality is agitated. That a 
dead man should be raised to life hf a wordyOr that the fire 
of a furnace should not consume human flesh, eirc mMian pet 
i^ mg the m mej is contrary to experi^ice. The esiperiment 
has been fairly made, and no philosopher could hesitete so to 
i pronounce. 

The story of the King of Siom, by Mr. Locke, is a good illus- 
tration of the difference between an event a^*e2^ from experience^ 
and one conirary to experience. This is <mde from experience, 
not contrary to it. But let all the cofuse^ of freezing exist, and 
exist in the same oircumetanoeei and no freezing ever have 
occurred since the world began ; and then tjie deelacation tha;t 
freezing would be produced by these causes would be the 
declaration of a miracle ; and if the circumstances were alleged 
to be the same as in all former cases, the declaration would fu4 
be entitled to credit. Bee Campbell, sect 2 ; Dwight, veL IL 
p. 460. I cannot subscribe to what these writers say. 

3. Miracles in their own nature, equally capable of proof as 
are common events, — ^i. e., the testimony of our senses^ other 
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ihmffs hdng equals is to be4i8 much jrelied on in one case as 
the other, — the opportcimtjr of judging, the state of the mind, 
the presmnption against their «ad9toiioe,.^Ae^ being removed. 

4. !rhe d^mtmstcmcea of the mirades of Christ remove aU 
fwesmnptron ii^dnst, not ta sajr create a presumption in favor 
of^ their TeaUtT". Tmcas was A]rt)BjBGrr wosmr of Ood's mirao: 
ULOus ntrBBPosmoK. Hence^-* 

5. Ths oredHie tmPure-ot these mirades cannot^be donbted ; 
and tibf^^ore the^ may as easily be proved to have taken 
place by testimony as any ordinary events. 

Mo6t if not aU' ^ other direct arguments must depend on 
the tntth 0/ the hisUyncdt Tiarratwe contained in the Bible. 
By tins I intend the truth or oorrectDess of the account of sen- 
sible fiiots given by the writers of the bode, and also of the in- 
structions of Jesus and his apoatles. If this be so, then every 
other argument mu^ conduct us tov this conclusion, i. e., the 
truth of the nanrative ; for unless we can establish its truth in 
these matters, how can we come to any condusion founded 
upon itt But if on the other hand we can prove the truth of* 
the narrative in these two respects, our conclusion is incontro- 
vertible; If for example I can m- any way prove that Jesus 
wrought mirades, in attestation of his mhsion from God, I 
prove the validity of his claim, and that what he tailght was 
from Gk>d; and if in addition to this, I prove that those who 
have given us a record of what he taught were inspired; I prove 
that what they wrote as his instructions was what he taught, 
and was from him. All this it is obvious depends on the truth 
of the hktorical narrative. 

To evince the truth of the historical narrative, the arguments 
which are relied on are various; and though they all bear in- 
directly on the ultimate cc»iclusion that Christianity is from 
Ood, yet it is important if we would estimate their weight, to 
see tiie form and bearing of each* Some of these arguments 
which support the general conclusion that this religion is from 
God, only as they evince the truth of the historical narration, 
are tiie following : The argument founded on the credibility of 
the writers as witnesses.* The argument founded on fthe recep- 
tion of the history by Christians at the time it was published. ' 
The argument fr^m the cofnoidence of facts related in other 
writings — as contained in Paley's Hores PanUnss. Kow to 

these and every other ai^umeat of the kind, some things are 
170 
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necessary in common, and some things which are necessary to 
one particular argoment are not necessary to alL 

On the other hand, some things are necessary to each of 
these arguments which are not necessary to others. Thus, to 
make out the argument from the credibility of the writeBS we 
must prove that it was written by its professed authors ; for 
imless we can identify the authors we can derive no argument 
mrvply from their credibility. It is true indeed that their 
credibility may be proved without prt)ving by the second and 
third arguments before mentioned, that its professed were its 
real authors ; but these arguments prove the truth of the record 
or the reality of the facts independently of the tegUmany of the 
authors, and it is quite logical to infer from such a source the 
credibility of the historian. Still the credibility of the histdrian 
thus proved, cannot be relied on to prove the reality of the facts 
or truth of the record. Thus to use it in an argument would 
be reasoning in a circle : it would be deriving his credibility 
from the truth of the record. It is true there may be what 
may be called particular exceptions to these general remarks. 
For example, we may suppose the credibility of a writer to be 
proved in the manner now supposed with respect to a very 
large portion of the facts which he records, and yet not with 
respect to all of them ; and in this case we might reasonably 
rely on his credibility in regard to those facts which are not 
proved in any other way. 

It ought here to be remarked, that while there are many 
ways of proving the truth of the Gospel history, considered as 
a narrative of facts, that no one of these arguments terminating 
at this point proves that the system of religion contained in the 
Bible is from God ; for though we had the very autographs 
themselves and could ascertain with exactest precision their 
import ; though we were fully convinced of the intelligence, 
honesty, opportunities for information — in a word, of the cred- 
ibility of Uie writers as mere human historians ; and though 
we might from the nature of the facts recorded concerning 
Jesus, infer that what he taught was from God, still their record 
of what he taught might be very imperfeot; and though ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case we should place a 
greater or less reliance on their account of his instructions, yet 
we should only have that ground for an unqualified reliance, 
that the record contains exactly what he taught^ and that the 
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Bible contains a religion from God which the case seems to 
demand. It is only when we take another step in the argu- 
ment and show that these historians were the subjects of a di- 
vine inspiraUon which led them into all tmth, that the mind 
rests in the unhesitating conclusion that Christianity is from 
God. 

The erangelical history being true, miracles were wrought 
in attestation of the fact that the system of religion taught by 
Christ and his apostles is a revelation from God. But God 
only can work miracles, and he only in attestation of truth. 
It follows therefore that the system of religion taught by Christ 
and his apostles is a revelation from God. 

This argument, so absolutely conclusive as it would seem to 
every unperverted mind, is opposed on the ground that events 
similar to the miracles recorded in the Scriptures have taken 
place in other instances. To show that this claim is wholly 
groundless, and that God only can work miracles in the true 
import of the word as used in this controversy, is the object of 
my subsequent remarks. 

Instead of occupying time with an examination of the ac- 
counts of pretended Pagan and Popish miracles, such as those 
of Pythagoras, of Aristeas, of Vespasian, of the Abb6 de Paris, 
and of others, I refer to Home's Introduction and other works 
in which these accounts are examined and sufficiently refuted : 
Paley's Evidences and Douglas' Criterion. 

It is claimed that the magicians of Egypt wrought miracles. 
If so, the proof must be found in the Mosaic account of their 
works. But this very explicitly informs us, that what these 
magicians did under the pretense of working miracles, was 
done h/ their enohantmentSy i. e., by jugglery or legerdemain. 
The facts in the case are obviously these: The magicians of 
Egypt attempted to resist the authority of Moses' divine mis- 
sion by performing through the arts of jugglery what would 
be regarded wonders as great as those performed by Moses. 
The method adopted by Divine Wisdom to render void these at- 
tempts, was not to lay open the real causes of these seeming 
wonders by unfolding the arts and tricks of the magicians, but 
in a more direct and impressive manner, to perform works 
which should be seen at once to be both beyond their power, 
and beyond all human and created power. While such was 
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ihe mel^od adopted to convince Pharaok and liie Egyptians 
of Moses' divine mission, the writer of the narradve. appean 
even solicitor to impress on the reader's mind the £iet that 
the seeming wondfiiB of die. magicians w«r9. dcme hy their 
encharUmerUs. 

There is another claim made hy the advocates of Beveladon 
and professedly on its authority, whidli, as it involves a prind- 
I^ as wdl«s faolB, has an important bearing ob the argument 
from miracks, and demands a thorough examinalion. 
. The idaim is, tibat created snpexhnman agents can, and actar 
ally Jiave p^ormed miracles* Thus Dr. Chalmers says: ^^ It is 
presnmptuons to affirm- that nothing short of Omnipotence can 
suspend the laws of visible natQre,"-^^^that w« cannot ieU 
what be the orders of power and inteUig^ice between us and 
Ood; and it is a monstrons presumption to affirm .that no arohr 
angel, no seoondaiy or intermediate bdug whatever, can per^ 
form a miracle." He asserts on the authority of the Bible, that 
there are snch beings, and that . they have performed what are 
to all intents and purposes, miracles." . 

To the clearing away of the supposed difficulties of this sub- 
ject^ it is important to remark that the word miracle (n^of, 
offfihov^ 6vpQ(u^yy as used in the Scriptures, is in itself wholly am? 
biguouSi By this however I do not meto that it is so in the 
lea^ degree in its actual application, in view of all that bears 
on the question of its meaning in each instance of its use. The 
fact is far otherwise. Indeed in every case of the actual use 
of an ambiguous word, there is eith^ an imprc^r and for- 
Indden use of it, or eke the connection and manner of use show 
whidi of the different possible meanings of the word is the 
real one. What then is the real meaning of the word miracle, 
in any instance (^ its actual use, must be det^mined by the 
connection in whidi it stands. 

In the most generic sense of which the word is capable, it 
denotes a wonder, that is, an event which is unusual and extra- 
ordinary in one req[>eot, viz., that it cannot be accounted for 
by BOijknaum secondary cause. The word also has two speci- 
fic meanings in di£Perent applications. When applied to the 
works of creatures it still retains its generic import, and denotes, 
as the nature of the case and often other considerations deci- 
sively show, wonders, i e., events which cannot be accounted 
for^ by any hrwwn secondary causes, but which nevertheless 
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are of eaeh-a nature as not to require, and ther^oore in any way 
cannot be ascribed to power abo^e that (tf creatures. (Yide 
MatL xxiT. 24.) / 

Again : when the word is applied to the works of Gk>d, it 
still as before retains its generic import, and denotes, bs the 
nature of the case: and often other oonsiderationg dedsiyely 
^KTW, wonders, L e., events which cannot be accounted for by 
any hrwwji secondary causes, and which require us to ascribe 
them to power above that of creatures, even to that of God« 

With these ' different meantBgs of ihe miracles in view, to 
affirm that mircuiea in the generic sense of die scriptural term 
r^ra, or in the former of its two q>ecific meanings, cannot bd 
ascribed to created agents, would indeed be presumptuous* 
The Scriptures evidently sanction this use of the term. Oh the 
other hand, to use the word in the specific meaning which it 
has, when applied to those w<»rks of God which are fdleged in 
attestation of a revelatiefi, and to affirm that created agents 
can work miracles, is to say die least not less presumptuoi^ 
There are in my view, on the part of Dr. Ohalmers and otibiers 
who use similar phraseology cm this subject, two errors. > The 
first is, that they do not distinguisk between: die two meanings 
of the. word wkrooU in its different i^plicati<ms, and treat of 
the subject as if ttie w<»rd had but onemeaning. The sec<md 
error is, diat they use the word in that meaning which it has when 
applied in the controversy respecting a: divine revelation (for 
it is undeniable that they would be understood to use it in 
this import), without having accuratdy ascertained what this 
meaning i&i 

The doctrine thai-^and Dr. Chahners fully asserts it, and 
professedly on the authc^rity of the^ Bibkr/itseif-^the doctrine 
that ai^ created agent casi perform a miracle, ia tiiat sense of 
the word which is its true sense when apfdiad in the argu* 
ment for a revelation from God^ I deny for the following 
reasons, viz.: 

1. It is inconsistent with the true meaning of the word 
miracle in its present application. 

2. It subverts the peculiar chimicteristic of a miracle as a 
proof of divine interposition. 

3. It is destitute of all proo£ 

4. It is opposed by decisive proof from both reason and the 
Sor^>laires. 
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Before I proceed in the discuBsion, let it be remarked that 
the inquiry reepects miracles only in that specific import of 
the word which it has, when nsed to denote a work wrought 
in attestation of a revelation from God. 

1. The doctrine that any created agent can perform a 
miracle, is inconsistent with the common and oidj just con- 
ception of such a work. 

I need hardly say that the ablest advocates of a divine reve- 
lation, as well as their opponents, have considered a miracle as 
an event above the power of any created agent Is this idea 
then essential to the true idea of a miracle ? If not, then there 
is no word which usage has sanctioned to denote that class or 
kind of events which are above the power of created agents. 
Is this credible after all the discussions which have been had 
respecting the reality of such events ? Will it then be said 
that there are no works, or that it is presumptuous to aflirm 
that there are any, which some of the creatures of God cannot 
perform as well as God himself I I think not. But if we are 
authorized to affirm that there are works which God only, wid 
not creatures can perform, then I ask what are they ? The 
only answer from those who agree with Dr. Chalmers must be, 
we cannot tell — ^the works, if such there be, which God only 
can perform, cannot be distinguished by us from works which 
some of his creatures can perform. Therefore if water be 
turned into wine, if mountains be removed, if the dead be 
raised to life, we cannot decide from the nature of the event 
whether God or a creature has done it Is this the common 
conception or judgment of those who believe in miracles, or 
even of those who believe in God ! Or do they, under the name 
of miracles, conceive of certain works which God only can 
perform, and which the human mind can and is bound to dis- 
tinguish from those which creatures can perform, as exclusively 
the works of Gt>d t If the human mind is competent to make 
no such distinction, then instead of talking of God's works, let 
us speak of those which may or which may not be the works 
of God. 

Again: I ask in what does a miracle, according to the prin- 
ciple of Dr. Chalmers, diflTer from an ordinary event, or one 
brought to pass by the agency of second causes? Not in this, 
that the former is above the power of any created agent and 
ike latter not ; for it may be true according to Dr. Chalmers 
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that a miracle is not above the power of some created agent. 
Is the difference then, that a miracle is an event which appea/ra 
^ tM to be above the power of any created agent, while an ordi- 
nary event does not ? But I ask, how does this appear tovst 
Plainly not from any thing we know or have good reason to 
believe, either from the nature of the event or the manner of 
its production; for it is an event which may be brought to pass 
by a created agent. It does not therefore appea/r tou%9X all 
to be above the power of a created agent. We have no means 
of deciding whether it is so or not. Is it then said that a mir- 
acle is an event which lies without the limits and range of what 
Dr. Chalmers calls "visible nature," or of which we know of 
no adequate ereaied ocmse^ and of which therefore Gk)d by direct 
agency may he the cause ? But according to the principle of 
Dr. Chalmers, it is equally true that God may not be the cause 
and that a created agent mm/ be. - If then it is essential to his 
definition of a miracle that God m^iy he its cause, it is equally 
essential that God may not he its cause, and that a creature 
may he. A miracle therefore would be an event concerning 
whose author or cause we can decide nothing, except that either 
God or some creature of God is its cause ; i. e., which may be 
or may not be an ordinary event "What other diflference can 
be supposed on the principle of Dr. ChalmerSjI am unable to 
conceive ; and to the question, what is the difference between 
a miracle and an ordinary event (by which is meant an event 
brought to pass by the agency of second causes), the only an- 
swer is — ^no difference ; at least no one is authorized to conceive 
or to affirm that there is a difference. Palpably as this conclu- 
sion follows from the principle of Dr. Chalmers, it is believed 
that no one will adopt it 

I recur then to the idea of a miracle as an event which is 
above the power of any created agent If this idea be con- 
ceded to be involved in the true definition of a miracle, then 
the very supposition that a created being should perform a 
miracle, carries in it this palpable inconsistency or absurdity, 
that a created being can perform what none but the uncreated 
Being can perform ; that a created being has power to do what 
he has not power to do. 

It is plain then that Dr. Chalmers denies in one essential re- 
spect the commonly received definition of a miracle. This he 
must* do, or give up his position that some created superhuman 
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agents ftiaj l&ave power to perform mirades. With the idea 
of a miracle as exelnaiyely the work of Omnipotenca^ if we 
admit that Gabriel poeeeesee or even maj pofisees the power to 
reiQOve moontaiiiB, then if moontaina are remoyed^we cannot 
regard the event as a mirade. The very snppoeitioQ of a mir- 
acle p^ormed by a creatwre is absurd and self-contsradictory, 
nnless we abandon the conunonlj. received ddGUntion. <^ a 
miracle. 

2. The doctrine that any created agent whatever can per- 
form a miracle^ subverts the peenliar characteristic of a miracle 
as a proof of divine interposition^ Br. Qialmers not only 
maintains as we have se^i, thait created agents may for aught 
we can say, perform miracles^ but he asserts on the authority 
o( the Bible, that such agents have p^ormed what are '^ to all 
intents and purposes miracles." Having taken ibis ground, be 
is fully aware of the peculiar pertinency of the question which 
he puts — ^^ How comes i^ miradle, and in what cireugistances, to 
be the token of a revelation from God!" Tins question he 
treats under three suppositions ; the first. is, that the so csflled 
miracle, i e., an event which may bo brought to pass either by 
Gk>d or a superhunum creature, is wroiight in support of either 
known falsehood or known immorality. In this case he justly 
claims that the event must be ascribed to a created superhu* 
man wicked agent The reasoiis for this are obvious. It is a 
work beyond the.power of any human agent, and must be as- 
cribed to tL sigperkumcm agent ; it is done for a malignant or 
selfish purpose^ and must theicH^c^'e be ascribed to a wicked 
superhuman agent But the problem to be solved is, why not 
ascribe it to God t. I say this. is the problem to be solved, and 
that Dr. Chalmers in Ids solution of it, has laasigned.at most 
only a part of the reason as the whp^e. The ,reason which he 
assigns as the whole iTcason is, that U^e work is done for a ma- 
lignai^t or selfish purpose* I admit that this is a reason and a 
deomve one, God is good and cannot be charged with coun- 
tenancing falsehood or iipoonorality. But this is not^A^ whole 
reason for not ascribing it to GhxL There is yet another, viz., 
the wiH'k done is one wjiich according to the supposition may 
be done by a created being ; so that entirely aside from the 
falsehood or immorality of the affiEor, there is this decisive rea- 
son for not ascribing: the work, the so called miracle, to Gk>d. 
There is nothing in its nature to justify us in ascribing it to 
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God, but on the contrary, that which decisively forbids it. 
There is not indeed in the work, considered aside from the sel- 
fish purpose, that which would oblige us to ascribe it to a cre- 
ated superhuman spirit, but there is that which would decisively 
forbid ufl to ascribe it to God ; there being no possible reason 
for doing so, except that he might have done it, while it is also 
true that it might have been accomplished by another agent, 
which is plainly no reason for ascribing it to God. Thus the 
possibility that a work (whether it be called a miracle or not 
does not alter it) may be performed by a created agent, di- 
vests it wholly and absolutely of all decisive evidence or proof 
that God has done it. The nature of the work, though called 
a miracle, furnishes no more reason for concluding that God 
has done it, than that some other agent has. Dr. Chalmers 
obviously deceives himself by calling the work a miracle^ lead- 
ing himself into the common conception of a miracle ; for it is 
plain that bis mind adopts the erroneous, groundless assump- 
tion, that there 48 some reason furnished by the nature of the 
work which would justify ub in ascribing it to God, and even 
requires us to do so, were it not for the opposing considerations 
that it is done for a false or selfish purpose: whereas the 
nature of the work furnishes not the shadow of a reason for as- 
cribing it to Gt)d, but decisive reason for not doing it, since, 
although it may be performed by God, it may be performed 
by some other being. 

Again : Dr. Chalmers' second supposition is, that the so-called 
miracle is clearly wrought for a benevolent purpose, and the 
very revelation declares that it is wrought by the power of 
God. He claims that in such a case, we should and ought to 
accept of the supposed revelation as coming from God. I an- 
swer, that I have no occasion to deny, that in the case put, it 
would be reasonable to accept of the professed revelation as 
from God : that when every thing supposable in the case be- 
speaks goodness, and honesty, and truth, and when the bearer 
of such a message declares that it is from God, and that certain 
works too which might be performed by some other being, are in 
fact performed by God's power, it might be highly reasonable to 
accredit all that such a messenger declares. But the question 
is, what have these so-called miracles to do with our belief? 
Why do we believe in the fact that these works called miracles 
are done by Gk>d, and not by some other agent who has power 
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to do them as well as he ? Dr. Chalmers aasigns two reasons 
for so doing : one is the manifest benignity and truth of the 
message, and the other, the declaration of the bearer of such a 
message. These reasons it is admitted are quite sufficient 
But after all, what is the force or influence of the so-called 
miracle ? Just nothing at all. That the message is benignant 
is seen in its own nature : that the messenger is true, and hon- 
est, and entitled to credit, arises from the known nature of his 
message, and any other considerations that may be supposed to 
exist in the case ; while the fact that the so-called miracle is 
the work of God, is proved solely by the nature of the message 
and the testimony of the messenger, and not at all therefore by 
the nature of the work itself. 80 far as this is concerned, some 
other agent might have done it as well as God ; and the mes- 
senger might with the same propriety have declared that the 
death of a living man was produced by the direct agency of 
God, as declare that the restored life of a dead man was so pro- 
duced. In either case he might indeed be entitled to credit, 
for the reasons assigned by Dr. Chalmers. In neither case 
could the nature of the event amount to a particle of proof of 
God's agency, since in either it might be brought to pass by 
other than His. Dr. Chalmers says, "that the accordancy 
between the characteristics of the professed Revelation and our 
previous notions of the divine character, leaves to the miracles 
all that force and authority which properly belong to them." 
But what previous force or authority must belong to a work 
to convince me that God has done it, when I am authorized to 
believe that another being may have done it? T^y talk of 
restoring to miracles their previous force and authority as evi- 
dence, when they have and can have none ? Is it not plain that 
Dr. Chalmers reasons all the time on the secret assumption, that 
there is something in what he calls miracles which proves de- 
cisively that they are the works of Qod ? And is it not equally 
plain, when he maintains that these are not exclusively the 
works of God, that their characteristic as evidence of God's in- 
terposition is wholly destroyed ? 

"W"e come to Dr. Chalmers' third supposition, that of a pro- 
fessed revelation, supported by what he calls miracles, which 
confines itself to a bare announcement of facts relative to the 
existence of things wholly beyond our observation or knowl- 
edge. He maintains that the miracles would in this case sus- 
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tain the claim of the professed revelation on two gronnds : first, 
the absence of every thing which indicates the agency of a 
wicked spirit ; and, secondly, that Gk)d would aot lend himself, 
either by permission to others or by direct agency, to the de- 
ception of his creatnres. So far as the first of these reasons is 
concerned, if it be admitted to be a sufficient reason for not 
ascribing the so-called miracles to a wicked spirit, it is not a 
reason in the lowest degree for ascribing them to God, since 
they may be the works of a good though a created spirit, com- 
missioned by Gk)d to bear the message. Again : if the absence 
of every thing which indicates the agency of a wicked spirit 
is a reason for ascribing the miracles to God, this reason does 
not result from the nature of the works, but solely from other 
and distinct considerations, viz., that they are either the works 
of God or of a wicked spirit, and that Uiey are not the works 
of the latter, because if they were, tliere would be indications 
of his malignant agency. But here th6 question is, whether 
the evil spirit might not be sufficiently wise for his own pur- 
poses, to avoid furnishing even the least indication of malignity, 
and whether there is not somewhat of an unreasonable assump- 
tion in this argument But waiving this altogether, and ad- 
mitting that in the case supposed, there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the works are God's, still the reason is not furnished 
}yy the nature of the works. Any other evinced to be the re- 
sults of his direct agency, would be as good evidence of God's 
interposition as these so-called miracles. Proof furnished of 
God's direct agency from testimony, or the circumstances of 
an event, is surely a very different kind of evidence from that 
furnished by a work which God only can perform. But, says 
Dr. Chalmers, God would not permit wicked spirits to deceive 
his creatures, i. e., to furnish legitimate proof that falsehood is 
truth, by working miracles. Certainly not. But this is not 
the question nor any part of it ; but whether God would not 
permit them to do those works which they have power to do ; 
and if he would not, why ? Dr. Chalmers says this would or 
might be fitted to deceive his creatures ; and this is the reason 
that God would not permit them to do the works. I answer, 
that it would not in the least degree be fitted to deceive them ; 
in other words (and this is what is meant), it would furnish no 
legitimate proof, nor the shadow of it, that falsehood is truth ; 
that works which are not Gk)d's works are God's works. Do 
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we not know or belie ve^ according to Dr. ChalmerB, that these 
Buperhuman beings have power to perfonn these works ? Why 
then if they actnally do them, should we be deceived, and con- 
clade that God has done them ? This is the only way in which 
we can be deceived by them; and why conclude from Aeir 
natra*e that GkKi does the works^ when for anght we know there 
are a thousand other beings who might do them t Such de- 
ception truly would be wholly gratuitous on our part, for 
there is absolutely nothing in the nature of the works which 
can authorize, but that which absolutely forbids such a con- 
clusion. 

Take as an illustration, the miracles by Moses on the author- 
ity of which he claimed of Pharaoh that he should let the peo* 
pie go. What would Pharaoh have said to this demand, on 
the principle of Dr. Chalmers? The reply would have been, 
"Tour pretended works of God may have been performed by 
some other agent. They can therefore neither require nor au- 
thorize, but must forbid me to conclude that they are performed 
by God. Such works can furnish no evidence that Gtod has 
sent you." Moses, according to Dr. Chalmers, could not deny 
this. He could only say in reply, that " they are not the worlffl 
of a created agent, but are God's works." To this Pharaoh 
might rejoin by asking, " Where is the jproof tiiat they are the 
works of God ?" Moses answers, " You must take my word for 
it." « That," says Pharaoh, "I am not bound to do. I might 
as well take your word that any other work or event is God's, 
and not only so, I might as well take your word that God has 
sent you, as take your word that this is God's work. Besides, 
you appealed to the warksy as the proof of God's agency to estab- 
lish your claim to a divine mission, and now you ask me to take 
your simple word for it." "True," says Moses, "but is it not 
plain that God would not deceive you by permitting a creature 
to do these works?" ^'Deceive me 1" rejoins Pharaoh ; "de- 
ceive me in what, or by what means ?" " Why," answers Mo- 
s^s, " deceive you in leading you by these very unustuxl works, 
to conclude that they are God's unless they really are his works?" 
" I am in no danger of that," says Pharaoh ; " so long as I have 
common sense I shall never be deceived by such works into the 
belief that they are God's, knowing as I do that they may be 
done as well by angels or devils as by God himself." And truly, 
why should he be deceived in a case in which there is nothing 
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to deceive him ? Plainly he ehould not, thoogh all the waters 
of Egypt were turned into blo<:)d. 

Dr. Chalniere however, ia very explicit on this point He 
says: '* Though neither a good nor a bad morality stood asso- 
ciated with the message, still on the sti^ngth of natural religion 
would we defer to the authority oi the mimcled alone f^ i. e., to 
the authority of works which, ia his view, devils have power 
to perform, and for the non-performance of which by devils no 
reason can be given. Is it not plain that Dr. Chalmers in thia 
view of the subject, all the while assumes in his own mind the 
common definition of a miracle, as that which Omnipotence 
only can perform, and that in this lies what he, calls ^4ts proper 
force and authority I", and yet in affirming the possibility that 
miracles should be performed by other beings than God, does 
he not forbid us to ascribe them to God, and deprive them of 
every particle oi force or authority as evidence of God's inter- 
position ? 

3. There is no proof that any created being can perform a 
miracle, or any thing which shall have the semblance of one. 

On this point there can be no hesitation, provided w« adopt 
the common definition of a miracle. For then the very sup- 
position that a created agentBhould perform a miracle involves, 
as we have seen, a palpable absurdity. But the question now 
is, whether created beings can perform works which we shall 
reasonably regard, or which by the laws of evidence we shall 
be bound to regard as miracles ; that is, as works wrought by 
God in attestation of a revelation. It is obviously assumed by 
Dr. Chalmers and others, that such works have been a&d may 
be done by such beings. This class of works is conceived 1^ 
be beyond the powers of any created agents, with which we are 
acquainted, or beyond the powers of "visible nature." 

According to the view now under consideration, the true test 
of a miraculous work is, that it is one which in its own nature 
is beyond the power of any created agent witii which we are 
acquainted ; and which therefore, while it may be for aught we 
can say to the contrary, the work of a creature, may also be 
the woA; of God. Such a work it is claimed, being declared 
by a witness of a certain character and in certain circumstances 
to be God's work, ought to be believed by us to be so, and to 
be regarded as a proof of a divine revelation. According to 
this view, the real test or proof that an event is a miracle is, 
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that it 18 in its own nature beyond the power of anj created 
agent with which we are acquainted ; for the suppoeed teeti- 
monj that it is wrought by God, does not determine it to be a 
miracle, but only a miracle wrought by Qod and not by a 
creature : or if it be said that the fact testified, yiz., that it is 
wrought by God, is essential to its being a miracle, and as such 
a proof of divine rcTclation, then the nature of the fact as it 
falls under the cognizance of our senses, is no more proof of a 
revelation, than any ordinary event concerning which the same 
fact should be testified in the same manner. The raising of a 
dead man to life, viewed as an event within the pow^ <^ 
created agents, and yet testified by the supposed witness to h$ 
done by the power of Ood^ furnishes no more proof of a revela- 
tion, than would the death of a living man testified by the 
witness to have been effected by the power of Gtod; and 
neither adds a particle of proof to the fact of a revelation, be- 
yond that of the naked testimony of the witness. The witness 
is no more entitled to credit when he asserts that the supposed 
work, which according to the supposition may be performed 
by a created agent, is performed by divine agency, than when 
he asserts the fact of a revelation. The work itself therefore, 
in its own nature, adds nothing to the proof of such a fact, and 
in this respect is wholly useless. This may be illustrated by 
an example — that of a king, sending his signet by a messenger. 
If we suppose that there were a hundred or a thousand other 
such signets, any one of which the messenger might have ob- 
tained, it is plain that the showing of the signet with the asser- 
tion that it is the king's, would still leave the simple testimony 
of the witness as our only reliance ; and no proof from the sig- 
net, or from his possession of it, would be added to his mere 
testimony to the fact of his mission by the king. One who 
should believe in his mission would reasonably say — ^I believe 
it not because the messenger has the signet, for others have the 
same, but simply and solely in view of the character of the 
witness and the circumstances of his mission. 

Whether then created agents can perform works which we 
shall reasonably regard as miracles, or having the semblance 
of miracles to our mind, that is, works which shall reasonably 
appear to us, or be regarded by us as proofs of a revelation, is 
a question which depends entirely on another, viz. : whether 
we can draw the line of demarkation between those works 
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which God, and which creatures can perform. Just so £ar as 
we can draw this line, and no farther, are we competent to 
decide the question whether an event is a miracle or not. Of 
every work in respect to which we are authorized, in view of 
its nature, to say God only can perform it, we can assert that 
it ia a miracle, i. e., a proof of a divine revelation, but of no 
other. That any created agent has power to perform a work 
which we are authorized to say God only can perform, cannot 
be admitted. Of course no created agent, even if we suppose 
his powers to transcend those of any finite creature with which 
we are acquainted, or those ^'of visible nature,'' can do any 
work which can be esteemed miraculous. If cases can be 
supposed in which we cannot decide whether God only can 
do the works, then of course we cannot decide that they are 
miracles, and may be in doubt whether they are or not ; L e., 
we can make no decision, and of course must remain uninflu- 
enced by them. Before then we can decide that any work 
apparently done by a creature is a miracle, we must decide 
that it is a work which God only, and not a creature can per- 
form. So that if we decide that a creature has actually done 
it, then we know that it is not a work which God only can per- 
form, and therefore that it is not a mirade. Or if we decide 
that it is a work which God only can perform, then we cannot 
admit that a creature has done it. It is utterly impossible 
therefore, that any mind should find the least proof that any 
creature can perform a miracle. 

But that created agents can work miracles is claimed on the 
basis of matter of fact The cases alleged are such as the 
following : 

The raising of Samuel from the dead by the Witch of Endor, 
(1 Sam. xxviii.) The design of the narrative seems to be to 
assert a miracle. Samuel, according to the account, was raised 
from the dead ; while the manner of the event was such as 
clearly to show that the woman had actually no concern with 
it ^She cried with a loud voice," that is, she betrayed disap- 
pointment and consternation. ^^ She saw gods ascending out 
of the earth;" that is, in her panic she saw what was wonderful 
and strange, she knew not what When inquired of by Saul 
"what form he was of," her answer was, "An old man cometh 
up and he is covered with a mantle ;" while " Saul perceived 
that it was Samuel." It is also manifest from the narrative,that 
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the Borcerees had not even prepared her enchantmentB. Thns 
from the obviooB disappointment and constematicMi of the 
woman, and from the appearance of Samnel as having no con- 
nection with her enchantments, it was apparent to 8ani that 
her pretensions were groundless, and that those who claimed 
the power over familiar spirits were impostors. 

Had it been said in this narrative that the woman did not 
expect to see Samnel come forth, all the difficulty would vanislu 
But I ask, had not the writer of this narrative as much reason 
for supposing that his readers would so understand the matter, 
as had he expressly asserted die factl I think so, not only in 
view of what he has said respecting the manner in which tiie 
woman regarded the appearance of Samuel, but for other 
reasons. That God raised Samuel from the dead we conclu- 
sively infer from the nature of the event, and also firom the 
fact that in proof of it, Samuel actually uttered a jH-ophecy and 
addressed it to Saul. The law against witches was quite suffi- 
cient to show that God did not work miracles by their instru- 
mentality, and that he did not authorise them or others to 
believe that he would ; as he must have done had he in Ihis 
instance, or in any other, have raised a dead man to life in 
connection with their enchantments. On this supposition, why 
was not Saul even authorized to make the appUcation to this 
woman which he did make, uid to entertain the expectati<m 
from her which he so evidently did entertain? Such must 
have been the views of every unbiassed Jewish reader of this 
narrative. Of course it is as certain that the woman did not 
expect to raise Samuel from the dead, as had the historian 
asserted the fact. Hence I conclude that the miracle of raising 
Samuel was wrought for the double purpose of convincing Saul 
that she was an impostor ; by the way in whidi it was done, 
and the manner in which the woman regarded it ; and also to 
reprove Saul for his wickedness, and to denounce on him the 
judgment of death by the month of the risen prophet. 

Another class of facts claims consideration, viz., demoniacal 
possessions. These facts as given in the literal interpretation 
of the scriptural narrative may be admitted. Still th^e is 
nothing in them miraculous even in appearance. They must 
have been regarded by those who witnessed them either in view 
of their nature, or of their frequent occurrence, or of both, as 
ordinaiy events in distinction fi-om miracles* In this manner 
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it is ob^vfi.OB the face of the narratiTe they were regarded. 
Whethec we can or cannot assigii Uie reasons why the people 
of that age regarded them as ordinary ev^its^ the natural re- 
sults of adequate power of created agents, the fact that they 
were so regarded cannot be denied by any one who admits their 
reality on the authority of the history. If he admits the reality 
of tiie faotSi lie must admit also that they were not miracles 
in the view of those who witnessed them. We, indeed, may be 
obliged to regard them as a peculiarity of another age» But 
whatever the phenomena were, we cannot avoid the ccmdusion 
that their cause was known, and known as. an adequate second 
oaus& In: these events therefore, th^re could have been no 
semblance of a miracle io thosc'who witnessed them. They 
were Jews who asked, ^ Can a devil, open the eyes (^ the 
blind?" 

Should it here be said that whatever may be supposed in 
respect to the people of another age, if the same j^nomena 
were to occur in our lime they would be justly regarded as 
miraclefr-^snch as that recorded, Mark, v. 4**-I reply, that if 
the same phenomena were to occur now, either their nature or 
frequent occurrence, or something else equally deciBive, would 
reveal their nature as the effects of adequate second causes, and 
of course {Hrevent the possibility of mistaking them for miracles. 
To suppose that they should occur in such circumstances as ta 
require us according to the laws of faith to believe them to be 
miracles^ is to suppose that God should lay us under obligation 
to believe that to be true which is actually false. Besides, we 
never could be required by the laws of &ith to believe them 
to be miraclea, so long as we knew or had good reason to be- 
lieve, that th&y might be the effects of created power. Snch 
events in such a case could not furnish the least evidence that 
they are performed by divine power, or that God has any mom 
concern in bringing them to pass, than the commonest events. 
If we suppose such an event to occur, we might or we might 
not be. able to assign the reason for its occurrence; but surely 
we could not reasonably suppose, that God designed by it to 
convince us that he had done what he had not done, and what 
we should not have the least reason to imagine he had done. 
If we suppose such a design on his part, it must be our own 
fault if we are deceived by it. But it may be supposed, that 
we have no reason to believe that the imaginary extraordinary 
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event can be brought to pass by a created agent, and that all 
the evidence in the case goes to prove that it is accomplished 
by the power of GU>d, and that nevertheless God may permit 
or commission a created agent to perform the work in attesta- 
tion of a divine mission — ^and on this supposition it may be 
asked, whether the event would not be good evidence to our 
minds of the fact of a divine mission, and in this respect be 
entitled to the same influence, and answer the same purpose as 
a divine work ? I answer, yes ; because all the evidence in the 
case would be to one point, viz., that it is a divine work. The 
mere sv^pposed possibility that it is a creature's work would be 
no evidence either way, and the conclusion that it is God's 
work, would be as truly authorized and required with such a 
possibility as without it. Why then resort to the present sup- 
position, and especially that of a possible fact, which if real 
would imply that God should lead us and oblige us to regard 
that as evidence which is not so in the truth of things, and 
which to our mindi^ proves that to be true which is not true — 
viz., that the event is the effect of divine power, when it is 
not? 

I am aware that another than the literal interpretation of the 
scriptural language on the present subject, has been adopted 
by some advocates of revelation, of no less reputation than 
Sykes, Lardner, Farmer, and others. This class of writers 
admit the incredibility of the narrative when literally inter- 
preted, and attempt to relieve the subject of difficulty by 
rejecting the literal interpretation. The question here respects 
the origin of certain phenomena, and not the reality of the 
miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, of which these 
phenomena were the occasion. I cannot however concede to 
the opinion that the language of the Scriptures on this subject 
is not to be literally interpreted. I see in the first place no real 
reason assigned for it, except the supposed incredibility of the 
facts as given by a literal interpretation. But why are they to 
be pronounced incredible I Solely on the ground that they are 
aside from, not contrary to all experience, except that given in 
the scriptural narrative. Be it so. But this no more estab- 
lishes their incredibility, than the want of experience by the 
. inhabitants of the torrid zone, establishes the incredibility of 
the fact that water freezes in a more northern climate; or than 
the want of experience by the greater part of the human race 
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establisheB the incredibility that stones should fall from the 
atmosphere. Indeed why is it at all incredible, that the facts 
in question should actually have existed as the scriptural 
history relates, even from the beginning of the world, con- 
sidered as the peculiarity of another age, being in their nature 
well understood by the people who witnessed them, and de- 
signed to render the triumph of the Redeemer over the grand 
adversary of God and man more complete and signal, and to 
cease, when that object should be accomplished? Besides, no 
man is auth(»^ed to say,yrom tJie nature of the phenomena, 
that there were no created agents adequate to their production, 
known to those who witnessed them. Of course flie facts in 
question in respect to incredibility stand on entirely other 
grounds than the facts of miracles. In the second place, the 
language of the scriptural writers cannot in my view, according 
to any authorized principles of interpretation, be understood in 
any other than its literal import. On this point I can here 
only remark, that whether the facts be credible or incredible, 
the language of the narrative could not be more absolutely 
unequivocal than it is, that the facts actually occurred. How is 
it possible that this plain narrative of plain men should tell us of 
tlie spirits that held converse with the Saviour; that supplicated 
his forbearance and a respite from torment; that professed their 
knowledge of him as the Holy One of God ; that were com- 
manded by him to be silent, and that when ejected from those 
whom they possessed, were permitted by their own' request, and 
in execution of their own will, to enter a herd of swine, and to 
make new manifestations of their power and malignity? How 
are these things possible, if the writers of the narrative did not 
mean to be tmderstood as recording the reality of these spirits, 
and of the facts connected with their agency? And why diould 
the plain meaning of the language be rejected solely on the 
ground of the supposed incredibility of facts, which are in no 
degree incredible ? That the writers intended to be understood 
as giving us a literal account of the facts, cannot, I think, be 
reasonably doubted. The only alternative therefore, is either 
to receive it as true, and to admit their authority as historians, 
or to regard their narrative as proof of their credulity, and of 
that of the age in which they wrote ; which, if this be all that 
can be said, is nothing less than infidelity. I say if this he all 
that can he said, for there is one thing more at least of what 
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may he true on this subject, viz., that irbfle this is literal 
langaage, and expressed the actual belief of the age or the 
people, and alsa of the writers, U is eUU only the Icmguage cf 
appearance. Whether this be so or not, I am not prepared to 
decide with confidence. I wonld however admit that in some 
instances things or events ara in words ascribed to the devUj 
as in Matt. ziiL 39, which if ascribed in literal language to 
thai pruiciple of evil which is inseparaUe from a jmneiple of 
good in the very nature of things, would b^ter harmonize 
with just and necessarjr concepiiofiB of God, imd of his provi- 
dential government. 

4. There is decisive proof both from the Scriptures and frcmi 
reason, that no created being can perform a miracle. 

This proof from the Scriptures, it is true, can have no influ- 
ence except with those who attempt to defimd the scriptural 
miracles. With them the question is, whi^ are the events to 
which the scriptural writers appeal as proofs of a revelation ; 
or rather what is the nature of this proof from miracles ! On 
this point I shall only ask what is it, except that in their view 
and that of other men, miracles are works which God only can 
perfDrm ? John, iii. 2 ; Acts, x. 88, 40 ; John, v. 86, and x. 21, 
25; Matt xii. 24, 28; Ex. iv. 11; Ps. xciv. 9, and cxlvL 8; 
John, ix. 32, 38. 

Hie proof from reason that no created agent can paform a 
miracle, if by a miracle we mean a work or an event which 
God only can perform, is still more decisive, consisting in the 
self-evid^it proposition, that no creature can do that which God 
only can do. The same thing is true, if we define a miracle to 
be an event which involves a deviation from, or a violation of, 
a law of nature ; for it is qo deviation from a law of nature for 
a creature to bring to pass an ev^it which he has power to 
bring to pass. 

But it is claimed by some that a miracle, considered as an 
event brought to pass only by the power of God, cannot be 
evinced to the human mind by legitimate evidence, not even 
to that of an eye-witness ; and this on the ground that we are 
ignorant of the powers of nature or of created agentB, and that 
therefore whatever the event may be in its nature and its cir- 
cumstances, we are not eompetent to decide that God brings 
it to pass. 

Before replying to this aiig^ument directly, I would remark 
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that I shall asfiume what it admits, that a miracle as defined, is 
poesible. I shall also assume that whatever presumption there 
is against a miracle from €:q>erience, it is completely removed 
by the object for which the miracle is wrought. Tb^s is fairly 
assumed, for the question now is^ not whether a miracle can be 
reasonably admitted on the ground of testimony as opposed to 
experience, but it is simply whether the event, supposing it to 
be brought to pass by the power of God, can be satisfactorily 
proved to be, since as it is claimed, for aught that can be 
shown, it may be accomplished by created power. It is not 
whether God can work a miracle or bring to pass an event by 
his owu direct and immediate agency, but it is whether he can 
bring it to pass m.9iich « toay or trumner as to prove to our 
nunds, according to the laws of rational belief, that he has 
brought it to pass by his direct and exclusive power. It is 
claimed that he oannot, and this on the ground that the event, 
be it what it may, and produced in what manner it may, may 
for any evidence to the contrary, be brought to pass by the 
power of some created agent. 

To this reasoning I propose to reply,by stating and illustra- 
ting what I deem sufficient grounds for inferring the reality of 
a mirade, and by showing that these are sufficient for the infer- 
ence. 

I remark then, in the first place, that the creative power of 
God may be an incommunicable attribute. By creative powei 
must be understood at least power to create substance — this 
visible universe from absolute and universal noting. Tlie 
true and essential conception of creative power is, that it is 
necessarily et^^al, xmderived, and self-existent As such its 
existence could neith^ be produced nor be prevented. The 
mind cannot conceive as it must, power to be eternal, unde- 
rived, self-existent, without ccmceiving it to be neoesearUy unde- 
rivedy and in its own nature incapable of being produced or 
communicated. For whatever is necessarily conceived by the 
mind as existing by a necessity of its own nature, is necessarily 
conceived as incapable in its own nature of being produced, 
. created, or communicated. Space, for example, cannot be con- 
ceived to be capable of being produced or created. 

Creative power is possible or capable of existence, without 
being created or produced. So is self-existence. Space and 
duration are possible without being created or produced, and 
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BO is the equality of two and two with four. Whatever is ca- 
pable of existing and actually exists without being created or 
produced, exists by necessity and cannot be created or }»x>- 
duced. It is eternal and self-existent. 

Some things however are necessarily conceived by the mind 
as existing by a necessity of their own nature, directiyy and oth- 
ers indirecUy. Thus space and duration are necessarily con- 
ceived by the mind as existing by a necessity of nature directly f 
by which I mean, that the mere conception, or as logicians say, 
the simple apprehension of space by the mind„ necessarily in- 
volves or gives the conviction of its necessary existence in re. 
In other words, the object of thought has necessarily in the 
view of the mind a corresponding reality. The self-existence 
of God is necessarily conceived by the mind to be necessary in 
its own nature incUrecUy ; by which I mean, that while the 
bare conception or simple apprehension of a self-existentCkKl, 
does not necessarily involve or give the conviction of the neces- 
sary existence of such a being in re — ^in other words, while the 
object of thought has not necessarily in the view of the mind 
a corresponding reality,* yet when the fact of a self-eonstent 
God is given or proved to the mind^ then the mind necessarily 
conceives it to be necessary in its own nature, and thus inca- 
pable in its own nature of being produced or created. 

Without claiming then that the mind on the condition of the 
bare conception of creative power necessarily gives as it does 
give on the bare conception of space, directly the conviction of 
Sie necessary existence of the corresponding reality, still it is 
manifest that it necessarily gives this conviction indirectly ^ that 
is, when the fact of such power, as in the present case, is ad- 
mitted by the mind. This necessary existence of actually ex- 
isting creative power is not the necessity of existence which is 
given by the mere certainty of existence, that is, the necessity 
that a thing is while it is ; but it is a necessity of existence 
given in the nature of such power, as that which could neither 
be caused to be, nor prevented from being, any more than 
space or duration. 

Power could not create in the first instance without being in 
its own nature necessarily uncreated ; in other words, creative 



o The same thing is true in respect to the bare conception of <m tiifiniU being, 
contrary to what the transoendentaliits assert. 
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power which creates in the first instance, is necessarily con- 
ceived by the mind to be necessarily incapable in its very na- 
ture of being created or produced, just as the actual self-exist- 
ence of a being is necessarily conceived to be necessarily inca- 
pable of being produced or created, and therefore incommuni- 
cable. Nor does this necessity that the power which creates 
in the first instance is itself incapable of being produced or 
created, result from the mere circumstance that the instance 
in whidi the necessity is given to knowledge, is the first of cre- 
ation ; for though given clearly in this instance, it is given as 
the necessary nature of power which creates from absolute and 
universal nothing. This conception of creative power thus 
formed becomes as a necessary conception the true and essen- 
tial idea of creative power in all cases. It is a conception 
which involves the knowledge of the nature of creative power 
as being necessarily incapable of being produced or communi- 
cated, and what the mind thus knows in respect to creative 
power, it cannot cease to know while it knows what it really 
is. The mind then in its true conception of creative power 
must conceive it to be necessarily underivable and incommuni- 
cable. 

I now proceed to say, that no power except that which is 
adequate to create, or creative power — ^power which is ade- 
quate to give to substances their existence and their nature — can 
be Adequate to destroy, or change, or counteract them. The 
being who has power adequate to transform the nature of sub- 
stances, and thus destroy, suspend, or counteract their action 
as causes, and thus to suspend those laws which result from 
their nature, has power which is adequate to create substances 
with their nature. Power that is adequate to raise a dead man 
to life, is and must be power to give existence to a living man 
from nothing. Indeed the one power must be identical with 
the other, since the giving of life to a dead man is as truly 
and essentially an act of creation as would be the act of giving 
him life from absolutely nothing. If then creative power is 
incommunicable, the act of giving life to a dead man must be 
the act of God, and not the act of any creature of God. This 
view of the subject I confess myself inclined to adopt. 

If it be said that it is too metaphysical to be satisfactory, I 
ask, why is not also the opposite assumption, viz., that God can 
imjpart creative jK/wer t The proposition that God cannot im- 
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part creative power, is plainly no more m^ophysical than &e 
propofiition that he can. And if mj oppon^it has a ri^t to 
rest on the assertion that he can, I have as good a right to rest 
on the assertion that he cannot But I have not rested the 
proposition that he cannot impart creative power ^i mere as- 
sertion. Whether the reasons given be sofficient or not^ I can 
only say they seem so to my own mind. 

Widiont however resting the question on the position now 
tak^i, let as examine it on the ground that God ccm impaH 
oreaiiA)e power to oreai/wre%. 

I remark in the second place, it is reasonable to believe 
that God wonld not impart creative power to a creature if this 
be possible. The supposition that he should do this, involves 
so mimy things which are inconsistent with a sound theism, 
that it can hardly require a refutation. If any should insist on 
the possibility of his ^ving existence to such a creature, it 
maybe replied that the supposition of such an existence is 
wholly gratuitous and unauthorized; From the mere light of 
nature, we have no evid^ice of the existence of any superhu- 
man beings intermediate between God and man."^ Should an 
event be known to occur which is beyond the power of man 
and of every known created* agent, it would be unreasonable 
to ascribe it to any being but God, since he is known to pos- 
sess, and is the only being who is known to possess, power ade- 
quate to its production. Again : the supposition that a fea- 
ture possesses creative power, involves the supposition that he 
possesses infinite attributes. A being who has power and 
knowledge which qualify to create from nothing, must have 
power and knowledge which are infinite, that is, attributes lim- 
ited only by what involves a contradiction. To suppose such 
a creature is unphilosophical. When the mind is brought to 
the conclusion of an omniscient and onmipotent Ci'eator, it is 
brought also to this, either that this Creator is an eternal, self- 
existent being, or that tiiere is some other. We must conclude 
that there is an eternal, self-existent being who is the Creator 
of all created things, or that there is a created creator, or tliat 
there are mimy created creators. K the eteJual, self-existent 
Being is not the Creator of all created things, then there may 
be as many created creators, with one exception, as there are 
things created ; and to admit this is to violate the axiom of 
sound philosophy, that we are to admit no more causes than are 
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necetsary to accormt for an effect Sesides, there is a strong 
presumption against the supposition that an eternal, self-exist- 
ent Being should gi^e existence to creatures or to a creature, if 
this be possible, having the same infinite attributes with him- 
self, especially if we reflect that each of these creatures would 
be able to create other beings ad lUnitim of the same infinite 
attributes. 

' Assuming then as proved, the existence of one and only one 
eternal self-existing Creator, who alone possesses creative 
power, the existence and the nature of all created things must 
depend on him to the exclusion of every other being. No 
created being can either destroy, change, or counteract the 
nature of created things, which is exclusively the effect of 
creative power. To suppose the contrary is to deny the exclu- 
sive power of God to create, since the being who can destroy, 
change, or counteract the nature of created things, must have 
power to create. 

Again : from the nature of created things in given circum- 
stances necessarily result what are called Imos of nainire — 
modes of operating or acting, by which physical agents in 
obtain circumstances necessarily produce certain effects; and 
while the nature of created things, from which these laws 
necessarily result in certain circumstances, remains the same, 
and is neither destroyed, changed, nor counteracted, these laws 
must remain the same. 

As no created being has power to destroy, or to change, 
or counteract that nature of things from which the laws of 
nature necessarily result, and since no deviation from these 
laws can be ^ected, without destroying or changing or coun- 
teracting that nature of things on which these laws necessarily 
depend, and from which they necessarily result, it follows that 
no created being has power to cause a deviation from any of 
the laws of nature. 

Further: man is competent to decide to a certain extent 
what are laws of nature, and what are deviations from these 
laws. To deny this, is to deny the authority of our senses in 
matters of universal experience and observation, and on which 
the senses can solely decide. And here it is obvious at once 
that if we are not to rely on this authority, then not only the 
Ohristian must abandon all his reasoning for miracles, which is 
founded on the experience of his witnesses, but the infidel must 

18» 27 
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abandon all Lis reasoning against miracles, which is foonded 
on the experience of the rest of the world. The iniidel, when 
it will subserve his purpose in argument, as strenuously main- 
tains as others, on the authority of experience and observation, 
that certain causes in certain circumstances must produce 
certain effects. For example, that a man placed in a furnace 
seven times heated must be burned: that water cannot be 
turned into wine, or a dead man be raised to life, by a mere 
word. These and a thousand similar facts which are laws of 
nature, are settled by experience and observation, nor can the 
unperverted mind deny or doubt them. Let it now be sup- 
posed that we see a man placed in a furnace seven times 
heated, and not burned. I say see him, I mean that we ascertain 
(so far as the senses when perfectly employed on the question 
of fact can ascertain any thing, which is solely a matter for the 
senses to decide upon), that such are the circumstances of the ease. 
Now the question is, are we to rely on these mental decisions 
or judgments? What are they, and on what grounds do they 
rest ? The first is, that such is the nature of fire and of human 
flesh, as God has made them, that in certain cii-cumstances — 
viz., when brought into contact in a furnace seven times 
heated, and when there is no cause either natural or supernat- 
ural to prevent the effect — the fire tmist bum human flesh. 
To say that we are not to rely on this judgment or decision 
respecting the nature of the things imder consideration, is 
either to deny, contrary to all experience and observation, that 
fire has always produced this effect in the given cu-cumstances ; 
or to deny the self-evident proposition, that the same physical 
cause in the same circumstances must produce the same effect ; 
or to deny both. As no one will deny either, it must be re- 
ceived as a fact unquestionable and incontrovertible, that from 
the very nature of the things, as God has made them, fire must 
bum human fiesh in the circumstances now supposed. 

Another decision or judgment in the case, so far as the 
senses perfectly employed on the subject can decide, is, that 
the man is placed in the circumstances supposed. I speak not 
now of any judgment or influence derived from the fact that 
the man is not burned. This may or may not modify or change 
the final conclusion in respect to the facts in the case. How 
this is, we may see presently. The fact that the man is not 
burned may be a groimd of inferring some other cause or cir- 
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cumstance in the case than any which is cognizable by the 
senses. The judgment I now speak of concerns the canses 
and circumstances, as these are cognizable simply by the 
senses, and aside from the fact that the man is not burned. I 
suppose the case to be one in which the mind, so far as the 
senses when perfectly employed on the subject can enable it 
to judge or decide respecting the case, necessarily judges or 
decides diat the man is placed in the circumstances supposed. 
I claim that aside from any inference fnmi the fact thai the man 
is not lywmed^ the true and only judgment of the mind would 
and ought to be, that the man is placed in the furnace seven 
times heated, and that there is no cause either natural or super- 
natural to prevent the burning of his flesh; and that this 
decision or judgment, were it not for the single fact thai, he ie 
not burned^ would be entitled to unqualified coniidence. 

But the supposition is, that the man in th^se circumstances is 
not burned. How then is this fact to affect our conclufiion ? 
We are plainly not to conclude that our senses do not give us 
all the facts and circumstances of the case which are cogniza- 
ble by the senses. The senses are according to the supposition 
perfectly employed on the question of fact, and their decision 
is to be relied on as in other like cases. When thus employed 
they have never deceived us. In this respect they are to be 
absolutely relied on. We are therefore bound to believe that 
the facts and circumstances supposed, are the only facts and 
circumstances of the case, unless we have reason from some 
other source for inferring some other cause or circumstance 
which is not cognizable by the senses. Such reason we have 
in the fact — a fact given by the senses that the man is not 
burned. This obliges us to conclude that the effect of burning 
is prevented by some cause which is not cognizable by the 
senses when perfectly employed. This must be either some 
natural cause, that is, some created agent not cognizable by 
the senses, or it must be God. 

Is it then a created agent which is not cognizable by the 
senses f I answer, first, that we have no evidence from the 
light of nature, that there is any such created agent interme- 
diate between God and man. As God is the only being who 
is known to possess power to prevent the effect in the case 
supposed, the only rational conclusion is, that its prevention is 
to be ascribed to his power. If on the authority of our senses 
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we could decide that a watch had disappeared fit>m Ihe room in 
which we are, and that no individual had been io and pasMd 
out of it except A. B., we should be bonnd to believe that A« 
B. had taken the watch. The reasoning wonld be this : !%• 
watch must have been taken away by some viuble ag^it ; A. 
B. is the only visible agent by whom it conld be taken away; 
he ther^ore has taken it So in the case nnder consideration. 
The effect most be prevented by some invisible agent, or some 
one not cognizable by the senses. God is the only known 
agent who is not cognizable by the senses, and who conld pre- 
vent the effect ; he therefore has prevented it It is here to be 
remembered that for reasons already assigned, there is no more 
presumption against the man's not being bnmed than against 
his being bnmed ; in other words, that the prevention of his 
being bnmed by divine agency in the case, is as credible as the 
fact of his being bnmed in another case by natnral canees 
would be. If we suppose a case in which ihe presumption 
from experience against a divine interposition is not removed 
in the manner already explained, it might be one of difficulty. 
We mi^t be compelled to oppose what seems to be given by 
the senses perfectly employed, to the testimony of all past ex- 
perience, and we might and probably should inquire again, 
whether what seems to be given by the senses perfectly em- 
ployed in the case, is really the result of such an employment 
or use of these means of biowledge ; or if it proved to be such, 
we might begin to distrust the authority of the senses, which 
is one of the most difficult of all tasks that can be imposed on 
the mind ; or we might suspect that in drawing universal con- 
clusions from universal experience and observation we had 
gone too far, and begin to think that what has been, at least 
«as determined by experience, is no proof of what will be ; in 
short, we might be in the supposable quandary of being bound 
to judge on a question, when the evidence on both sides is 
exactly balanced, — a case which may be imagined, though it 
can never occur ; since if we really suppose such a case, we 
cannot be bound to form a judgment The case to be decided 
on, is one in which it is as credible that the burning of the body 
is prevented by the agency of God, as that the watch is re- 
moved by the agency of A. B. The mere possibility of another 
invisible agent ou^t no more to diminish the confidence of 
our conclusion in ^e one case than in the other. 
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Again : tiie mind cannot reasonably admit tlie existence of a 
created agent as the anthor of the supposed event ; bnt there, 
is good and sufficient reason for disbelieving and denying it. 
Whenever ihe senses perfectly employed on the subject have 
decided on the facts or circumstances in which physical phe- 
nomena occur, they have in all cases decided correctly. , The 
mind hm often from an imperfect use of the senses, judged 
rashly and incorrectly. But no erroneous judgment or decision 
can be traced to a perfect use of the senses. The mind has 
thus decided,that the facts and circumstances which exist and 
which are cognizable by the senses, are all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, to the entire exclusion of any and every 
cause or agent not cognizable by the senses. This it has done 
in numberless instances and never found itself mistaken. Ko 
cause or agent not cognizable by sense, has ever interposed and 
by the result evinced the reality of its existence. It is true the 
mind has other proofs of the eadstenee of God. But it has no 
proof of the existence of any created agent not cognizable by 
the senses. And here it naturally inquires, why if there are 
such created agents have they never evinced their existence 
until now? Why have they never prevented human flesh 
when in contact with fire from being burned ? Why have they 
never turned water into wine, or raised the dead to life ! Why 
should fliey do such things now, when they have never done 
them before } By this process of thought the mind, in con- 
nection with uniform experience and observation, comes to the 
conclu8ion,n(^ only that the senses give all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case which are cognizable by the senses, but 
that these are all, to the enlire exclusion of any and every cre- 
ated cause or agent. The senses are in fact, and are obviously 
designed to be, the medium of deciding on the eidstence of 
physical phenomena and their causes. With this authority 
they do decide in certain cases, that the causes and circum* 
stances which they discover, are all the created causes concern- 
ed in those cases. The mind is thus brou^t to the conclusion 
before the event and irrespective of it, what the created causes 
are and what they are not For example, Ti^en it has decided 
in this way that a man is tlirown into a furnace seven times 
heated, or that a man is dead, it also decides that there is no 
created agent which can interpose and prevent the burning of 
the body, or raise the dead to life. Indeed if {he mind did not 
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rely on this judgment or decision as one folly warranted wlien 
thus based on tiie aathority of the senses, that is, if it admitted 
the possible existence of created agents not cognizable by the 
senses, with power thus to interfere with the operation of causes 
which are cognizable by the senses, and should allow this fact 
to modify or control its judgment, then it could not decide that 
any of those things cognizable by the senses are causes of the 
phenomena connected with t^iem; for all these phenomena 
might be the eflfectfe of the power of agents not cognizable by 
the senses. A man might be actually burned in a furnace, or# 
killed by being pierced through the heart, or by poison, or sus- 
tained in life by food, &c., &c., and yet neither the fire, nor 
the dagger, nor the poison, nor the food, be the cause of the 
effect connected with it These things are sufficient to show, 
that tl^e mind is under the same necessity of regarding the au- 
thority of the senses, when they decide that certain sensible 
causes and circumstances, which they discover by the senses, 
are all the created causes or agents concerned, which it is 
under of regarding these things as causes at all. 

Once more : there is another consideration still more deci- 
sive on this point The mind cannot suppose that there are 
created agents not cognizable by the senses, with power to intei^ 
fere with the operation of cjiuses which are cognizable by the 
senses, without supposing created power which is adequate to 
destroy, or change, or suspend, or counteract the nature of cre- 
ated things, which is exclusively the province of creative power. 
But to suppose this is to deny the exclusive power of God to 
create, since it must be admitted that a being who can destroy, 
or change, or suspend, or counteract the nature of created 
causes must have power to create. Hence all sound and con- 
sistent theism admits, that power thus to interfere with the na- 
ture of created things or causes must be creative power, and 
must belong exclusively to God. Since therefore no created 
being has power to change, or suspend, or counteract that na- 
ture of things from which the laws of nature result, and since 
there can be no deviation from these laws without either change 
yig, or suspending, or counteracting that nature of things on 
which these laws depend, it follows that no created being has 
power to cause a deviation from the laws of nature. Man then 
being fully competent to decide in certain cases what are laws 
of nature, and also what are deviations from these laws, and 
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that God only can cause such deviations, is competent to de- 
cide that certain supposable events, viz., tliose which involve 
a deviation from any law of nature, are and can be brought to 
pass only by the power of God, and are, according to our defi- 
nition, miracles. 

"We have now finished the preliminary discussion respecting 
miracles, which prepares us briefly to present the argument 
from this source for a divine revelation. We have shown 
that— 

Miracles wrought for the purposes and ends of the scriptural 
miracles are credible events ; that not only is every aspect of 
incredibility removed from these events by their object, but a 
very high degree of presumption— even proof— furnished of 
their reality. 

It follows that : The testimony of the sacred historians to the 
reality of miracles — ^thus placed beyond all question — confirms 
their reality as decisive proofs of a revelation from God. 



END OF VOLUME II. 
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